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PREFACE 



TO 



THE ANTIENT GEOGBAPHY. 



This work was written by Dr. Butler when Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, to supply a want 
which he felt among his own pupils, and thought 
might probably be experienced by others. It 
was composed in the spare half-hours which he 
could snatch by early rising, before the labours of 
the day commenced, and was originally a mere 
hasty sketch. Much was from time to time inter- 
polated by himself, and a good deal has been added 
subsequently to his death by his son, as the ad- 
vancement of geographical information seemed to 
require. One obvious inconvenience arising from 
these circumstances has been a deficiency of orderly 
and methodical arrangement. Something has been 
already done in previous editions towards a better 
classification of the facts, and now the diflLc\\J^ 
has been dealt with at large. TYie ^^Ar»SlSr»^»^^ 
of each country have been men\,\onfi& %£*&-> *^* 
brought more prominently forward. f YY«^&fc tf 
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divisions, towns, and other objects of interest have 
been made to follow in order. The work has been 
very carefully revised, and great acknowledgments 
are due to the learned and laborious work of Dr. 
Forbiger for much valuable assistance in the course 
of it. 

One other point requires notice. The price at 
which the book has hitherto been published has 
been felt to be an obstacle in some cases to its free 
use. The present edition is not only printed in a 
cheaper form, so that, notwithstanding its increased 
bulk, its price is somewhat diminished, but the an- 
tient and modern parts have been published sepa- 
rately, so that either may be obtained as required, 
without the purchaser being encumbered with the 
whole work. 

It is hoped, with some confidence, that these 
improvements will be acceptable to the public ; and 
the Editor can truly say that he has spared neither 
time, trouble, nor expense to render them as com- 
plete as possible. 

Langar, Aug. 22. 1854. 
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Creation of the world. 

The deluge. 

Tower of Babel built, and confusion of languages. 

The Assyrian empire founded. 

Birth of Abraham. 

Joseph sold into Egypt. 

Moses born. 

Kingdom of Attica founded by Cecrops. 

Thebes built by Cadmus. 

The five books of Moses written, who dies the next 

year. 
Minos, the Cretan lawgiver. 
Eleuainian mysteries introduced at Athens by Eu- 

molpus. 
Argonautic expedition. 
Theban war. 
Troy taken. 

Return of the Heraclidae to the Peloponnese. 
Saul made king of Israel. 
Codrus last king of Athens. 
Settlement of the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. Age 

of Homer. 
Dedication of Solomon's temple. 
Kingdoms of Israel and Judah divided. 
Age of Hesiod. 
Elijah taken up to heaven. 
Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
Carthage built. 

Sardanapalus, last king oC Aas^xitv. l&a&vwv «sasg«* 
/bunded. 
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A. U. C. 
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xxx. 2. 
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xlviii. 2. 
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liv. 3. 

liv. 4. 
lv. 2. 
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A. 



16 



lx. 3, 

/ /xi.L/218 



B.C. | 

776 Corcebus conquers at the Olympic 
games ; from which time the regular 
dates of the Olympiads begin. 

757 Isaiah begins to prophesy. 

753 Rome founded, April 20. 

743 First Messenian war ; continues 19 years 
to the taking of It home, 

721 Kingdom of Israel finished by the taking 
of Samaria by Salmanasar king of 
Assyria. 

685 Second Messenian war; continues 14 
years to the taking of Ira after a siege 
of 11 years. Age of Tyrtaeus and 
Archilochus. 

684 Annual Archons established at Athens. 

659 Cypselus usurps the government of 
Corinth. 

623 Draco, the Athenian lawgiver. 

604 Age of Arion, Pittacus, Alcaeus, Sap- 
. pho. 

591 Pythian games established at Delphi, 
and continued every second year of 
each Olympiad. Age of Chilo, Ana- 
charsis, Thales, Epimenides, Solon, 
JEsop, Stesichorus, &c. 

587 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon. June 9., after a siege 
of 18 months. 

577: Death of Jeremiah, the prophet. 

562 First comedy acted at Athens by Su- 
sarion and Dolon. 

561 Pisistratus usurps the sovereign power 
at Athens. 

559 Persian empire founded upon the Me- 
dian by Cyrus. Age of Anaximenes, 
Bias, Anaximander, Phalaris, and 
Cleobulus. 

548 Croesus, last king of Lydia, conquered 
by Cyrus. Age of Theognis and 
Pherecydes. 

539 Marseilles built by the Phocaeans. Age 
of Pythagoras, Simonides, Thespis, 
Xenophanes, and Anacreon. 

538 Babylon taken by Cyrus. 

536 [Edict of Cyrus for the return ol \Jaft 
Jews, and rebuilding o£ t\ifc tem\>\a. 
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233 


B.C. 

525 
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244 
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lxx. 3. 


256 
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lxxi. 4. 
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Ixxv. 1. 


264 
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465 


lxxxi. 3. 


300 
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lxxxiii. 1. 


306 


448 


lxxxiii. 2. 
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309 


445 


lxxxvii. 2. 


323 


431 


lxxxix.4. 
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333* 


421 



Egypt conquered by Cambyses. 

Darius Hystaspes, king of Persia. Age 
of Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher. 

Tyranny of the Pisistratidae abolished at 
Athens. 

Expulsion of the Tarquins from Borne. 
End of the regal, and establishment 
of the consular government. 

Sardis burnt by the Athenians, which 
causes the invasion of Greece by the 
Persians. Age of Heraclitus, Par- 
menides, Milo the wrestler, Arista- 
goras, &c. 

Lartius the first dictator created at 
Rome. 

Secession of the Roman people to Mons 
Sacer. 

Battle of Marathon. Age of Miltiades. 

Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis. 
Age of JEschylus, Pindar, Anaxago- 
ras, Zeuxis, Aristides, Themistocles, 
&c 

Battles of Plataea and Mycale on the 
same day. 

The 300 Fabii killed in one day. 

Third Messenian war; continues 10 
years. 

The Romans send to Athens for Solon's 
laws. Age of Sophocles, Pericles, 
Zaleucus, Nehemiah the prophet, &c. 

The first sacred war concerning the 
temple of Delphi. 

The Athenians defeated by the Boeo- 
tians at Chaeronea. 

Age of Herodotus, Empedocles, Euri- 
pides, Phidias, &c. 

Peloponnesian war begins, May 7., and 
continues 27 years. Age of Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, Meton, 
Democritus, Gorgias, Thucydides, 
Hippocrates, Malachi the last of the 
Prophets : and the history of the Old 
Testament ends. 

The fifty years' ^eafc& T&a&fe \«tewwa. 
the Athenian* aiA U^^^^ 
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xcL 1. 

xciii. 4. 
xciv. 1. 



xciv. 4. 



xcv. 1. 
xcvi. 1. 



xcvi. 2. 



xcvi. 3. 

xcvii. 3. 
xcviii. 1. 

c. 4. 

cii. 2. 

cii. 3. 
cin. 2. 
civ. 2. 
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338 

349 
350 



353 
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358 



359 



360 

364 
366 

377 

383 

384 
387 
391 



B.C. 



416 



405 
404 



401 



400 
396 



395 



394 



390 



388 



377 



371 



370 
367 



363 



/ / 



which is kept but 6 years and 10 
months. 

Scene of the Feloponnesian war removed 
to Sicily. The Agrarian law first 
moved at Rome. 

Battle of JEgos Potamos. Usurpation 
of Dionysius the elder. 

Athens taken by Lysander, which puts 
an end to the Feloponnesian war. 
Age of Parrhasius, Protagoras, Ly- 
sias, Agathon, Cebes. 

Cyrus, the younger, killed at Cunaxa. 
Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. Ex- 
pulsion of the thirty tyrants from 
Athens by Thrasybulus. 

Socrates put to death. 

Expedition of Agesilaus into Asia. 
Age of Xenophon, Zeuxis, Aristip- 
pus, and Archytas. 

Corinthian war begun by the alliances 
of the Athenians, Thebans, Corin- 
thians, and Argives, against the La- 
cedaemonians. 

Conon defeats the Lacedaemonian fleet 
near Cnidus. The allies defeated by 
Agesilaus in the battle of Coronea. 

Rome burnt by the Gauls. Age of 
Plato, Conon, Iphicrates, CamiUus. 

Peace of Antalcidas, which made the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor tributary 
to the Persians. 

Lacedaemonians defeated off Naxos by 
Chabrias. Age of Isaeus, Isocrates, 
Diogenes, &c. 

The Lacedaemonians defeated by the 
Thebans, commanded by Epaminon- 
das, at the battle of Leuctra. 

Messenians return to the Peloponnese, 
having been banished 300 years. 

One of the consuls at Rome elected from 
the Plebeians. 

Lacedemonians defeated by Epaminon- 
das, at the battle of Mantinea. Death 
of Epaminondas a year after that of 
Pelopidas* 
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civ. 3. 



cv. 1. 



cv* 4. 



cvi. 4. 
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cix. 2. 



ex. 3. 

cxi. 1. 
cxi. 2. 
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cxii. 1. 



cxii. 2. 
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cxiv. 2. 

cxiv. 4. 

cxv. 1. 
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392 
394 



397 
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406 
411 
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cxvii. L 
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I I 



416 

418 
419 
420 
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442 
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362 
360 



357 



353 

348 
343 



338 

336 
335 
334 

333 
332 



331 



Agesilaus goes into Egypt, and dies on 
his return Lome. 

Athenians defeated at Methone by 
Philip of Macedon, being the first 
battle he gained in Greece. 

Second sacred war begun ; the Pho- 
cians having attacked the temple of 
Delphi. 

Philip defeats the Phocians commanded 
by Onomarchus. 

Philip puts an end to the sacred war. 

Timoleon banishes Dionysius the 
younger, tyrant of Syracuse. Age 
of Speusippus, Protogenes, Aristotle, 
jEschines, Demosthenes, Phocion, &c. 

Philip defeats the Athenians and their 
allies in the fatal battle of Chaeronea. 

Philip killed by Pausanias. 

Alexander destroys Thebes. 

Alexander begins his Persian expedi- 
tion. Battle of the Granicus. 

Battle of Issus. 

Tyre taken and destroyed by Alex- 
ander : Alexandria in Egypt founded 
by him. 

Battle of Arbela. End of the Persian, 
and commencement of the Grecian 



I 



empire. 
327 Alexander's expedition against Poms. 

Age of Apelles, Hyperides, Lysip- 

pus, &c. 
323 Alexander dies, May 21. Kingdom of 

Egypt founded by Ptolemy. 
321 Romans defeated by the Samnites at 

Caudium. 
320 Polyperchon publishes liberty to all 

the Grecian cities. Age of Praxi- 
teles, Menander, Demetrius Pha- 

lereus. 
315 Eumenes delivered to Antigonus by his 

army. 
312 Seleucus takes Babylon. Commence* 

ment of the aara of \\\& &3&ass&au 
307 Democracy Tfc-eSteX&^&ft& «X jssQdwd^ Vj 

JDemetrvas "Po\\oy<»\£&* 
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cxviii. 3. 


Xu.c. 
448 


cxix. 4. 


453 


cxxii. 2. 


463 


cxxiv. 1. 


470 


cxxiv. 4. 


473 


cxxv. 1. 


474 


cxxv. 3. 


476 


cxxvi. 3. 


480 


cxxvii. 4. 
cxxix. 1. 


485 
490 


cxxx. 1. 


494 


cxxxi. 1. 


498 
503 

510 
512 


cxxxiv. 1. 
cxxxiv. 3. 


cxxxiv. 4. 
cxxxv. 1. 


513 
514 


cxxxv. 4. 


517 


ftTTmri. 9. 


519 
521 


cxxxvi. 4. 


cxxxvii.2. 


523 


cr 


^30 



B.C. 

306 Alexander s successors assume the title 
| of kings. 

301 Battle of Ipsus, in which Antigonus is 
defeated and killed by Ptolemy, Se- 
leucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. 
Age of Zeno, Pyrrho, Philemon, 
Crantor. 

291 Age of Euclid the mathematician, Epi- 
curus, Bion, &c. 

284 Pharos of Alexandria built. The Sep- 
tuagint translated about this time. 

281 Lysimachus defeated and killed by 
Seleucus. Romans begin the Taren- 
tine war. Achaean league begins. 

280 Pyrrhus king of Epirus goes to Italy to 
assist the Tarentines. 

278 The Gauls cut to pieces near Delphi. 
Age of Sostratus, Theocritus, Aratus, 
Lycophron, &c. 

274 Curius defeats Pyrrhus, who retires to 
Epirus. 

269, Silver first coined at Rome. 

264 First Punic war begins, and continues 
| 23 years. 

260 Duillius gains the first naval victory 
with a Roman fleet over the Cartha- 
ginians. 

256 Reguius defeated by Xanthippus. 

251 Age of Aratus, Cieanthes, Manetho, 
Timseus, Callimachus, Zoilus. 

244 Citadel of Corinth taken by Aratus. 

242 Carthaginians defeated by Lutatius Ca- 
tulus. End of the first Punic war. 

241 Agis king of Lacedaemon put to death. 

240 Plays of Livius Andronicus first acted 
at Rome. 

237 Amilcar passes into Spain with his son 
Hannibal. 

235 . Temple of Janus shut the first time 
| since the reign of Numa. 

233 Original manuscripts of JEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, lent to 
Ptolemy on a pledge of fifteen talents. 

231 First divorce known at Rome. Sar- 
dinia and Corsica conquered. 

224| Colossus of Rhodes thrown down by an 
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cxl. 1. 

cxl. 2. 
cxl. 3. 



cxL 4. 
cxli. 1. 
cxli. 3. 

cxlii. 1. 



cxliii. 2. 
cxliv. 3. 

cxlv. 1. 

cxlv. 4. 



cxlvii. 1. 



cxlix. 2. 

clii. 2. 
cliii. 1. 



534 

535 
536 



537 
538 
540 

542 



547 
552 
554 
557 



562 



571 

583 
586 



clvii. 4. 
clviii. 1. 
clviii. 3. 



605 
606 
608 



B.C. 



220 



219 
218 



217 
216 
214 

212 



207 



202 



200 



197 



192 



183 

171 
168 



149 
148 
146 



earthquake. Romans first cross the 
Po in pursuit of the Gauls. Age of 
Chrysippus, Archimedes, Valerius 
Messala, C. Naevius, Avistarchus, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Fabius Pictor the 
first Roman historian, &c 

Social war between the JEtolians and 
Achaeans assisted by Philip, the last 
Macedonian king of that name. 

Hannibal takes Saguntum, which is the 
cause of the second Punic war. 

Second Punic war begins, and continues 
17 years. Battles of Ticinus and 
Trebia. 

Battle of Trasymenus. 

Battle of Cannae. 

Romans begin the war against Philip in 
Epirus. 

Syracuse taken by Marcellus after a 
siege of three years. Death of Ar- 
chimedes. 

Asdrubal defeated by Claudius. Age 
of Plautus, Ennius, &c. 

Battle of Zama, which put an end to the 
second Punic war. 

First Macedonian war begins, and con- 
tinues four years nearly. 

Philip defeated at the battle of Cynos- 
cephale, which puts an end to the 
first Macedonian war. 

Romans begin the war with Antiochus 
the Great, which continues near three 
years. Age of Laelius, Massinissa, 
the Scipios, the Gracchi. 

Death of Hannibal and Philopoemen ; 
Scipio died the year preceding. 

Second Macedonian war. 

Battle of Pydna, in which Perses is 
defeated by Paulus JEmilius, and 
Macedonia reduced to a Roman 
prorince. Age of Terence, Poly- 
bius, Pacuvius, Hipparchus, Car- 
neades, &c 

Third Punic war begins. 

Romans make war upon tta kdosKKc^ 

Viriathua defeat^ Vj \a^\3A *v^ ^«^' 
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609 



613 
618 



619 
621 

633 
643 
652 
653 

657 
663 

665 
666 

672 

676 
679 
681 
683 
685 
688 



689 



691 


63 


694 


60 


696 


58 


699 


55 


701 


53 


704 


50 


706 


48 


707 


47 


708 


46 



145 (Carthage destroyed by Scipio, and Corinth by 

\ Mummius. 

141 Numantine war begins ; continues eight years. 
136 The famous embassy of Scipio, Metellus, Mum- 
mius, and Panaetius into Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. 
135 The history of the Apocrypha ends. 
133 Numantia taken. Pergamus annexed to the 

Roman empire. Tiberius Gracchus killed. 
121 Caius Gracchus killed. Age of Lucilius. 
Ill Jugurthine war begins, and continues five years. 
102 Teutones defeated by Marius. 
101 I Teutones and Cimbri defeated by Marius and 

Catulus. 

97 Cyrene left by Ptolemy Apion to the Romans. 
91 Social war begins, and continues three years till 

finished by Sylla. 
89 Mithridatic war begins, and continues 26 years. 
88 Civil wars of Marius and Sylla begin, and continue 

six years. 
82 Sylla defeats the younger Marius, and is made 

dictator. 
78 Death of Sylla. 

75 Bithynia left by Nicomedes to the Romans. 
73 Servile war begins under Spartacus. 
71 Spartacus defeated by Crassus and Pompey. 
69 Mithridates and Tigranes defeated by Lucullus. 
66 Mithridates conquered by Pompey in a night 
battle. Crete subdued by Metellus, who obtains 
the surname of Creticus. 
65 Pompey conquers Syria, which puts an end to the 
reign of the Seleucidse. 
Catiline's conspiracy defeated by Cicero. Mithri- 
dates kills himself. 
First triumvirate of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
Age of Cicero, Catulus, Lucretius, Sallust, &c. 
Cicero banished, and recalled in sixteen months. 
Caesar invades Britain. 
Death of Crassus. 

Civil war between Csesar and Pompey. 
Battle of Pharsalia. 
Alexandria taken by Caesar. 
War of Africa. Cato kills himself, Caesar cor- 
rects the calendar by the advice of Sosigenes : 
the year of confusion, consisting af 15 months, 
or 445 days. 
43 ) Battle of Mundo. 
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710 
711 



712 
715 



718 

722 
723 

724 

727 



B.C. 

44 
48 



734 

737 
739 
742 
748 
749 



755 
762 
763 
767 



770 



42 
39 



36 

32 
31 
30 

27 




20 

17 

15 

12 

6 

4 

2 

9 
10 
14 



17 



I 

j Caesar killed in the senate-house. 

Battle of Mutina. Second triumvirate of Octavius, 
Antony, and Lepidus. Cicero proscribed and 
put to death. Age of Corn. Nepos, Diodorus 
Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, Varro, &c. 

Battle of Philippi. 

Yentidius defeats Pacorus, general of the Par- 
thians, on the same day 14 years after the death 
of Crassus. 

Pompey, the younger, defeated in Sicily by Oo- 
tavius. 

Octavius and Antony prepare for war. 

Battle of Actium. 

Alexandria taken, and Egypt reduced to a Roman 
province. 

Title of Augustus given to Octavius. The Au- 
gustan age — of Virgil, Manilius, Asinius Pollio, 
Mecaenas, Agrippa, Strabo, Horace, Maccr, Pro- 
pertius, Livy, Tibullus, Ovid, Varius, Tucca, 
Vitruvius, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, and Dio- 
nysius Periegetes. 

Tiberius recovers the Roman standards from the 
Parthians. 

Sebular games celebrated at Rome. 

Rhaeti and Yindelici defeated by Drusus. 

Pannonians defeated by Tiberius. 

Tiberius retires to Rhodes for seven years. 

Our Saviour born, four years before the vulgar 
sera. 

Tiberius returns to Rome. 

Ovid banished to Tomos. 

Varus defeated in Germany by Arminius. 

Augustus dies at Nola, and is succeeded by Ti- 
berius. Age of Phaedrus, Asinius G alius, Pater- 
culus, Cornelius Celsus, &c. 

Twelve cities in Aisia Minor destroyed by an earth* 
quake. 

Germanicus, poisoned by Piso, dies at Antioch. 

Tiberius retires to the island of Capreae. 

Sejanus disgraced and put to death. 

Our Saviour crucified. 

Conversion of St. Paul. 

Tiberiua dies, and is succeeded \>y Ci&%\&s* ^^ 

of Valerius Maximus, Co\ume\\*^\&& 3^&««h 
Sec. 
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CHBONOLOGICAL TABLE, A.D. 39 — 121. 



A.U.C. 

792 
793 
794 

796 
797 
804 
807 

812 
817 
818 
819 



820 
821 
822 



823 
832 



834 



848 
849 

851 
855 



856 
859 

860 
867 
870 
871 
^74 



A.D. 

39 
40 
41 

43 
44 
51 
54 

59 
64 
65 
66 



67 
68 
69 



70 
79 



81 



95 
96 

98 
102 



103 
106 

107 
114 
117 
118 
121 



St. Matthew writes his Gospel. 

The disciples first called Christians at Antiocli. 

Caligula killed by Chaerea and succeeded by Clau- 
dius. 

The expedition of Claudius into Britain. 

St. Mark writes his Gospel. 

Caractacus brought a prisoner to Home. 

Claudius poisoned by Agrippina and succeeded by 
Nero. 

Agrippina put to death by her son Nero. 

First persecution of the Christians. 

Seneca and Lucan put to death by Nero. 

Nero visits Greece. The Jewish war begins. 
Age of Persius, Q. Curtius, Pliny the naturalist, 
Josephus, Frontinus, &c. 

St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 

Nero killed and succeeded by Galba. 

Galba killed and succeeded by Otho. Otho 
defeated by Vitellius, kills himself. Vitellius 
defeated, and killed, and succeeded by Ves- 
pasian. 

Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titus, Saturday, 
Sept. 8. 

Death of Vespasian: succession of Titus. Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiae destroyed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, in which Pliny the elder 
lost his life. Age of Josephus. 

Death of Titus and succession of Domitian. Age 
of Sil. Italicus, Martial, Apollonius of Tyana, 
Valerius Flaccus, Solinus, Epictetus, Quintilian, 
Agricola, &c 

Second persecution of the Christians. 

Domitian killed by Stephanus and succeeded by 
Nerva. Age of Juvenal, Tacitus, Statius, &c. 

Death of Nerva and succession of Trajan. 

Pliny, proconsul of Bithynia, writes his famous 
letter to Trajan giving an account of the Chris- 
tians. 

Trajan reduces Dacia to a Roman province. 

Trajan's expedition to Parthia. Age of Floras, 
Suetonius, Pliny the younger, Plutarch, &c. 

Third persecution of the Christians. 

Trajan's column erected at Rome. 

Death of Trajan : succession of Hadrian* 

Fourth persecution of the Christians. 

Hadrian builds his wall in Britain. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, A.D. 130—235. 



xix 



A.U.C. 

883 
884 
891 



914 



922 
933 



945 



946 



A.D. 

130 
131 
138 



161 



169 
180 



192 



193 



947 
951 


194 
199 


955 
960 
962 
964 


202 
207 
209 
211 


965 
970 


212 
217 


971 


218 


975 


222 


988 


235 



Hadrian rebuilds Jerusalem, and erects a temple 
there to Jupiter. 

The Jews rebel, and after a war of five years are 
defeated and all banished. 

Death of Hadrian and succession of Antoninus 
Pius. In the reign of Hadrian flourished Pha- 
vorinus, Aristides the sophist, Polycarp, Arrian, 
Ptolemy the geographer, &c. 

Death of Antoninus ; succession of Marcus Aure- 
lius and L. Verus. In the reign of Antoninus 
flourished Maximus Tyrius, Pausanias the topo- 
grapher of Greece, Diophantus the mathema- 
tician, Lucian, Hermogenes, Polyaenus, Appian, 
Artemidorus, Justin Martyr, Apuleius, &c 

War of the Marcomanni. 

Death of Aurelius : succession of Commodus. In 
the reign of Aurelius flourished Galen, Athena- 
goras, Tatian, Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius. 

Commodus killed by Martia and Laetus : succeeded 
by Pertinax, who reigns a few months. In 
this reign flourished Julius Pollux, Theodotian, 
Irenaeus, &c. 

Pertinax killed by the Praetorian guards, who sell 
the empire to Didius Julianus. Didius Julianus 
killed by the Praetorian guards, and succeeded 
by Severus. 

Severus defeats his rival Niger at Issus. 

Severus defeats and kills his rival Albinus at 
Lyons. 

Fifth persecution of the Christians. 

Severus visits Britain. 

Severus builds his wall in Britain. 

Severus dies at York, and is succeeded by Caracalla 
and Greta. In the reign of Severus flourished 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Papinian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Philostratus, &c. 

Geta killed by his brother Caracalla. 

Caracalla killed and succeeded by Macrinus. In 
this reign Oppian flourished. 

Macrinus killed by the Praetorian guards and suc- 
ceeded by Elagabalus. 

Elagabalus killed by the Praetorian guards and suc- 
ceeded by Alexander. 

The sixth persecution of the Christiwaa. J&<exsx&sst 
killed by the soldiers an&^ctt&^^X^^^aass^ 



XX CHBONOLOOICAL TABLE, A.D. 236 — 321. 



U.C. A.D. 

In the reign of Alexander flourished Dion Cas- 

sius, Origen, and Ammonius. 
969 236 Maximin killed by the soldiers, and succeeded by 

the two Gordians, who are killed by Pupienus 

and Balbinus. 
990| 238 Pupienus and Balbinus killed by the soldiers and 

succeeded by Gordian. 
997 244 Gordian killed and succeeded by Philip. 

1002 249 Philip killed by the soldiers and succeeded by 
Decius. 

1003 250 Seventh persecution of the Christians. 

1004 251 Decius killed in battle against the Goths, and suc- 

ceeded by Gallus. 
1006 253 Gallus killed and succeeded by JEmilianus, who 

is soon killed by his soldiers and ' succeeded by 

Valerian. 
1010J 257 Eighth persecution of the Christians. 

1012 259 Valerian taken by Sapor king of Persia, by whom 

he is kept prisoner, and at length flayed alive. 

1013 260 Gallienus succeeds Valerian. The thirty preten- 

ders to the empire called the thirty tyrants. 
1021 268 Gallienus killed by his soldiers and succeeded by 

Claudius. 
1023 270 Claudius dies and is succeeded by Aurelian. 

1025 272 Ninth persecution of the Christians. 

1026 273 Zenobia defeated by Aurelian at Edessa. Age of 
Longinus. 

1028 275 Aurelian killed and succeeded by Tacitus, who 

reigned only six months, and was succeeded by 

Probus. 
1035 282 Probus killed by his soldiers and succeeded by 

Cams and his two sons, Carious and Nume- 

rianus. 
1037 284 Cams killed by lightning and succeeded by Dio- 

clesian. Carausius in Britain. 
1039 286 Dioclesian takes Maximianus as his partner in the 

empire. 

1056 303 Tenth persecution of the Christians, which conti- 
nues ten years. 

1057 304 Dioclesian and Maximianus abdicate the empire, 
and are succeeded by Constantius Chlorus and 
Galerius. 

1059 306 Constantius dies, and is succeeded by his son Con- 
stantine the Great. 
312 Maxentius defeated and killed by Constantine. 
319) Constantino begins to favour the C\mat\axv%. 



1065 
^072 



" 324/Licimus defeated and banished V>y Co\vfcU.T\\\tvfc. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, A.D. 325 — 1453. xxi 



A.U.C. 

1078 
1081 



1083 



/ 



A.D. 

325 
328 

33Q 
331 

337 

340 
350 
360 
363 
364 



410 

426 
447 

455 
474 
476 



529 
581 
622 



632 
637 
640 

732 



800 

1096 
(1099 
1188 
1453 

/ / 



The first general Council of Nice. 

The seat of empire removed from Rome to Con 
stantinople. 

Solemn dedication of Constantinople. 

Constantine orders all the heathen temples to be 
destroyed. 

Death of Constantine and succession of his three 
sons, Constantine, Constans, and Constantius. 

Constantine killed by Constans at Aquileia. 

Constans killed in Spain by Magnentius. 

Death of Constantius : succession of Julian. 

Death of Julian : succession of Jovian. 

Death of Jovian. Division of the empire into 
Eastern and Western; the former being go- 
verned by Valens, the latter by Valentinian. 

Rome taken and plundered by Alaric king of the 
Visigoths. 

The Romans leave Britain. 

Attila king of the Huns, surnamed the Scourge of 
God, ravages Europe. 

Rome taken by Genseric king of the Vandals. 

Augustulus, last emperor of the West 

The Western empire destroyed by Odoacer king 
of the Heruli, who assumes the title of King of 
all Italy. 

Justinian publishes his celebrated Code, and four 
years after, his Digest. Age of Belisarius. 

About this time Latin ceases to be the language of 
Italy. 

Mahomet, in his 53d year, flies from Mecca to 
Medina, on Friday, July 16., which forms the 
first year of the Hegira, or Mahometan sera. 

Death of Mahomet. 

Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 

Alexandria taken by the Saracens and the library 
destroyed. 

Battle of Poictiers, in which the Saracens are de- 
feated and driven out of France by Charles 
Martel 

Charlemagne crowned emperor of Rome and of the 
Western empire. 

The first crusade. 

Jerusalem taken by the crusaders. 

Third crusade, and siege o£ A&ife. 

May 28., Mahomet II. take* C^t«^^vbss\^ 
puts an end to the Eastern ^m\>vre» 



XXll TBAB OF THE OLYMPIAD, 



NOTE 

OH THB CHBOBOLOGICAL TABLE. 



The dates in this table are taken from Blair's Chronology, and 
contain the principal events of antient history, most of which were 
selected by Dr. Lempriere in the introduction to his useful and 
popular work, the Classical Dictionary. 

In order to find the year of the Olympiad, or the year of Borne, in 
which any event happened, of which we know the date in years before 
Christ, we have to consider that the first Olympiad took place 776 
years before Christ, and that Rome was founded 753 years b. c. 

Hence we get the following rules : — 

To find the Olympiad : subtract the given year before Christ from 
776, divide the remainder by 4, and to the quotient add 1 for the 
current Olympiad, and 1 for the current year of it. 

Thus, the battle of the Granicus was fought n. c. 334. Therefore, 

From 776 
Take 334 



4)442 




110. 


2 


1. 


1 


111. 


3 



That is, the battle of the Granicus was fought in the third year of 
the 111th Olympiad. 

Observe, that as an Olympiad is a space of 4 years, in dividing the 
sum which remains after subtraction, by 4, there will be either no 
remainder or a remainder of 1, 2, or 3 : if there is no remainder, then 
adding 1, we shall find that the event took place in the first year of 
the Olympiad, which we have previously found ; if a remainder of 1, 
2, or 3, by adding the 1 for the current year in each instance, it will 
have happened in the 2d, 3d, or 4th year. In the instance above 
given, there was a remainder of 2 after division, adding 1 to which 
shows the event to have happened in the 3d year cf the 01ympia4 
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(111) previously found. To find the year of Borne: subtract the 
given year b. c. from 753 ; to the remainder add 1 for the current 
year, and it will give the year of Rome : or subtract the given year 
b.c. from 754, and it will give the year of Rome without any addition. 
Thus Cesar was killed b. c. 44. 

From 753 
Take 44 



Remains 709 
Add 1 



710 A.U.C.: 



or, from 754 
take 44 



710 A.U.C.* 

Conversely, — Multiply the Olympiad by 4, to the product add the 
current year or years of the Olympiad, and from the whole subtract 
5f ; then subtract the remainder from 776, and the remainder will be 
the year b. c. required. 

Thus, OL 111. 3 



444 
Add 3 

447 
Subtract 5 



442 



Then, from 776 
take 442 



Remains 334 b. c. 



* An event which happened in the 1st year of Rome happened 753 
b.c; that is, the current year is to be reckoned to the years B.C., and 
to those of the city also: otherwise an event happening b.c. 753, would 
appear to have happened a. tj. c. 0, or before the city was built. In 
the same manner an event b. c. 776, would appear to have happened 
in no year of no Olympiad, unless on the same principle we add 1 to 
.the Olympiad and 1 to the year. 

f Because the one current Olympiad is 4 ^fevc^ wA <&& tsoxtwaX 
year is one year. 
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or, without subtracting the 5, take the years of the Olympiad found 
as above from 781, and jou get the year b, c. required. 

Thus, from 781 
take 447 



334 b. c. 



I have given the longer rules in these cases, for the sake of showing 
the principle ; the shorter are better for practice. 

For events in the Roman history after the birth of Christ we have 
only to add the given year of our Lord to 753, to get the year of 
Borne ; or subtract 753 from the given year of Borne, to get the year 
of our Lord. 

Thus, Varus was defeated a. d. 10 

753 

763 a. u. c. 

or Varus was defeated a. u. c. 763 

753 

10 A.t\ 



AOTIBOT GEOGRAPHY, 



INTRODUCTION. 

In speaking of Antient Classical Geography, the Geo- 
graphy of that period is to be understood which is comprised 
between the earliest records of Greek civilisation, and the 
downfal of the Roman power, a. d. 476. Of this it may 
be found convenient to make the four following subdi- 
visions : — 

L Mythic Geography, or that previous to the age of 
Herodotus, B. c. 444. 

II. Historical Geography, or that from the age of 
Herodotus, b. c. 444, to that of Eratosthenes, b. g. 276. 

III. Systematic Geography, or from Eratosthenes, b. c. 
276, to Ptolemy of Pelusium, A. d. 161. 

IV. Geometric Geography, from the time of Ptolemy, 
to the ruin of the Western Empire, or from A. D. 161, to 
A. D. 476. 

I. Under the first of these heads we may consider the 
various geographical information conveyed to us by the 
early poets, and interspersed with much of fable. Here 
we must take Homer as our guide, both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, from each of which much geographical informa- 
tion is to be gleaned, insomuch that Strabo calls him the 
oldest geographer, apy^trt\v rfjs yB&ypatfrucfjs ijiweipuzsr. 
His view of the world seems to have \>fc«tv \!a»X. *ft ^ 
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surrounded by water. The Phoenicians, who were the 
earliest navigators, and from whom the Greeks derived 
much of their knowledge, called the sea by the Hebrew- 
Phoenician term Hhok, Le. the frontier, as being the 
boundary of their country. Hence the Greek term 'Qxe- 
avos; and this idea of ocean, as a frontier, every where 
surrounding the earth, is to be traced in many passages. 
Thus it is said to be the bounds of earth, iro>*xj>6p(iw 
veipara 70/17* (R xiv. 200.) ; and is described as the cum% 
Trvfidrr), the extreme circumference of the shield of Achilles 
(IL xviii. 607.). It was thought to flow in a continual 
stream (hence poot, and irora^ws) round the earth from its 
sources in the Cimmerian rock Leucas, at the entrance to 
Hades. Thus we read in a fragment of Orpheus : — 

YLvkKov r cucapArov KcOOuppoov iucsavolo 
*Of yalav Scvrjai iripi^ $x sl ^/i^tfAifa*. 

Hence, as embracing all known regions, it was considered 
the father of gods and author of all other waters, ttovtos 
and iriXasyos being applied only to confined portions of the 
Mediterranean and other smaller seas. 

Within the ocean the broad earth svpsia yQ<tiv> aireipnv, 
airstpscTLT) ryaiOf was spread out like a discus. 

A metallic heaven, ovpavos, supported on lofty pillars 
upon the outer shore of ocean, over-arched the earth like 
a vault. This opinion, as well as that of a surrounding 
ocean, was common to the Hebrews. Hence we not only 
read in Homer of the yakiceov ovSa?, and ovpavos wo\v)(aSr 
kos and acBripsco?, and of Atlas, that — 

Sysi kIovos airbs 
WLaicpas, at yalav rs teal ovpavov apxf>ls $xpvov 

but, in Job also (xxvi. 11.), of the pillars of heaven. In 
this vault the various heavenly bodies moved. 

Homer was well acquainted with Greece and its islands, 
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and the western parts of Asia Minor. He also knew 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, with the Sidonians, and their chief 
town Sidon, and Egypt as far as Thebes. He calls the 
Nile the river JEgyptus ; Pharos he makes one day's sail 
from its mouth ; from thence Crete is reached in five days. 
Westward from Egypt is the fertile country of Libya. 
Beyond the well-ascertained countries already enumerated, 
we read of many places, but much of fable is interspersed 
with the descriptions. In the north we find that Thrace, 
with the Cicones, was known with some certainty ; and 
we even read of a Scythian nation, the Hippemolgi, living 
on milk, the justest of mankind. Of the Black Sea no 
mention is made, but as the Argonautic expedition is 
spoken of, Homer must have heard both of it and of 
Colchis ; and although he places the island of Circe, the 
enchantress, in a very different locality, yet the name 
JEaea, given to her, confirms the opinion that the JEaean 
enchantress Medea was not unknown to him. In the east 
of Asia Minor were the Solymi and the Amazones. In 
the south-east, the remotest nation was, perhaps, the 
Erembi in Arabia. Southwards were the ^Ethiopians, 
both eastern and western, the former perhaps in India, the 
latter below Egypt; and the Pygmaei, dwarfs. "West- 
ward, but still in Africa, were the Lotophagi. In Europe, 
westward from Greece, Thrinacria is spoken of, but JEtna 
is not mentioned. The coasts of Sicily and Italy, and the 
adjacent islands, were known as the residence of the Lses- 
trygones, Cyclopes, Sirens, Circe, and JEolus; not that 
the localities of each can be ascertained, nor was this pro- 
bably the poet's intention, but enough is said to show that 
land was known to extend above Sicily, and that it wa$ 
so little known, that the poet might safely place his most 
fabulous monsters there. 

The extreme west was occupied by the Cimmerii, in 
sunless gloom, at the entrance to Hades ; and \rc0WfcV3 ^ 

i 
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this direction, or beyond, we most look for the Elysafl 
plain, the extremity of the earth. 

We next come to the age of Hesiod, whose genenl 
views accord with those of Homer. He has a great oceai 
stream surrounding the earth, and Atlas supporting the 
vault of heaven. By making the ocean a branch of the 
Styx, he agrees to a certain extent with Homer, win) 
placed its source at the entrance to Hades. The Elyau 
plain of Homer now becomes the islands of the blessed 
At the influx of the ocean into the Mediterranean k 
Erythcia, whence Hercules brought the cattle of Geryoa. 
In Italy the Ligyes, Tyrrhcni, and Latini make their 
appearance. The Eridanus and the Ister are mentioned, 
though perhaps the former was a different river from the 
Italian one. Scythia and the Galactophagi are also known. 
In the south is ^Ethiopia ; the river JEgyptus now be- 
comes the Nile. 

The only way in which distance is spoken of hitherto is 
by the vague expression, " We sailed yet farther," or by 
the mention of days' journeys, a computation still common 
in the East 

In the age of JEschylus the same general views are to 
be found. The circumfluent ocean appears as in Homer 
and Hesiod. Southward, a black nation, and a river . 
JEthiops (perhaps the Niger) are found. Northward, the 
Black Sea is known more distinctly. Colchis, the Cha- ' 
lybes, Falus Masotis, Caucasus, and the Cimmerii of the 
Crimea, make their appearance. Beyond these compara- 
tively well-ascertained points, and above the Riphaean 
mountains, the Arimaspi, Gryphes, and Gorgons fill up 
the background of the picture. Pindar about this time 
shows us that Sicily, with Syracuse and Agrigentum, and 
the neighbouring coasts of Italy, were known and civilised ; 
JEtna is now a volcano. The columns of Hercules are 
found at the entrance to the Mediterranean, and mention 
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&18 made of the Hyperborei. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that we are not to take such passages as may be 
• found in the poets, as a complete index to the state of 
r knowledge in their time ; for, previously to the two last- 
mentioned, Scylax of Caryanda* had been sent by Darius 
Hystaspes to ascertain the course of the Indus, and nearly 
cotemporary with them was Pherecydes of Lampsacus, 
who gave a geographical account of Persia, ^Ethiopia, and 
Liibya. These, with several other writers, among whom 
Hecatasus is the most notable, gave their own or others' 
discoveries in a garb, gradually approaching to the simple 
style of historical narration. None of their works have 
come down to us; we only know them from the quota- 
tions of Herodotus and Strabo, and from a few fragments. 
After these, Hanno the Carthaginian, about b. c. 450, 
wrote a periplus of Libya in Punic, known to us only by 
its Greek translation. His account includes about 500 
miles beyond the columns of Hercules. About this time, 
the coasts of England and Ireland were visited by Himilco 
the Carthaginian. 

We must now touch upon the early conjectures of the 
philosophers. The oldest Greek school is the Ionian. The 
founder, Thales, was said to be a descendant of a Phoeni- 
cian family, and to have travelled to the east of Asia and 
to Egypt. They taught that the heaven was not a dome 
only, but a globe, and thus surrounded the earth as a shell 
surrounds the egg. The earth itself was considered a 
cylinder, the great flat top of which was the habitable 
world, and it was supposed to swim like cork upon the 
waters. Plutarch makes Thales say that the earth was a 
globe ; others make Pythagoras the originator of this idea, 
in whose school it is found. It is probable, however, that 
subsequent discoveries having shown the facts, a natural 

* Not to be confounded with another Scylax of Caryanda^ m\^. 
time of Philip of Macedon, author of a 6ti\l xem&^\\i^^cY$n&. 

B 3 
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love of the marvellous magnified these early guesses at 
truth into somewhat more than was originally meant. Of 
the Ionian school, the most memorable after Thales is 
Anaximander, his pupil and friend, who, according to 
Strabo (I. 17.), made the first maps, at least for the Greeka 
He is said i/eBovvai irp&rrov yeooypcuf>i/c6v irivcuca 9 and that 
yfjs teal ^aXdccrrjs wspifurpov irpSnos eypanjrev. His maps, 
however, in this early state of knowledge, must have been 
rude ; though it must not be forgotten that a people so 
rude as the Esquimaux could sketch a line of coast with 
tolerable accuracy for our Arctic voyagers. Dionysius 
Laertius says, that he represented the earth as acfxitpogitiifj. 
This, however, is contradicted by the assertion of Eusebins, 
that he called it tcvTuvSposi&f). Cicero tells us that he 
thought, that it sprang from a chaos thicker than air, and 
thinner than the earth. Anaximenes of Miletus, his dis- 
ciple, said, that it rested on compressed air, and was like a 
fish, perhaps that it floated in air as a fish in water.* 

The other philosophical schools are less important. We 
should not, however, omit to mention the view of Pytha- 
goras, that from four elements — earth, air, fire, and water, 
sprang tcoo-fiov ifi>frvxpv, vospbv, <r<f>cupo6i8rf} 9 fiiarjv irspi- 
i/wra yfjv, teal avrfjv afaupouBr) koX irepw^Kovfiivrjv* 

II. We now come to the period of historical geography, 
when the attempt seems to be made to separate truth from 
fable. A great increase of geographical knowledge had 
gradually arisen from the planting of colonies, and from 
the increase of commerce and of navigation. Indeed, con- 
temporary with, or immediately after the Trojan war, 
flourished the navigation of the Phoenicians, the Carians, 

* This notion is found in the days of Ovid — 

Arce Syracosia suspensus in aire clauso 
► 8tat globus, immensi parva figura poli. 

Ovid, Fast. vi. 277. 
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and the JEginetans in the east, and of the Tyrrheni in .the 
west. Then arose Miletus, Samos, Phocaa, and Rhodes. 
After these, Corinth, and the States of Greece. The 
Milesians not only navigated the Pontus Euxinus, but 
founded on its coasts, Apollonia, Tomi, Salmydessus, 
Phasis, Dioscurias, Heraclea, and Sinope. It is probable 
that Greeks visited Egypt as early as b. c. 750 ; and 
Greek historians make it certain that before B. c. 735, 
Syracuse, Hybla, and Thapsus were founded; Naxos, 
Sybaris, Croton, and Tarentum date their origin before 
B. c. 700; Locri Epi-Zephyrii, and Rhegium, were but 
little later. Thus more certain accounts of these places 
were brought to Greece, though it is not probable, espe- 
cially at the early period of which we speak, that the in- 
formation of the colonists themselves extended very far 
beyond their own localities, or that what they knew was 
very rapidly diffused. 

Knowledge had thus been gradually extended, and a 
new era approached with the time of Herodotus, who was 
peculiarly fitted to sift the truth of such accounts as had 
already been received. He was born B. c. 484. The 
distant journeys he travelled, and his candour and power 
of observation, conspired to fit him eminently for his task. 
He had visited the whole of Libya and Cyrenaica from 
Carthage, all Egypt up to Elephantine, Palestine, and 
Phoenicia. In the East, he was acquainted with Babylon ; 
in the North, with Colchis, and a laige portion of Scythia. 
He had visited Dodona, and stayed long upon many of 
the Greek islands, and even in Greece itself, until he went 
to Sicily, and thence to Thurium, where he died. With 
respect to his general view of the earth as a body, we 
nowhere find that he imagined it to be a ball or globe, 
and he even ridiculed the prevailing opinion that it was 
circular, tev/eXorepia &9 airb ropvov. He also rejects the 
opinion of a stream, Oceanus, surrounding th& ^Ocl. ~\?t& 
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divides the known world into three portions. Northward 
of the columns of Hercules, the Mediterranean, the Pontus 
Euxinus, the Phasis, the Caspian, and the Araxes, was 
Europe ; southward of this was Asia, and to the west of 
Asia was the peninsula of Libya. He represents Europe 
as equal in length to Asia and Africa conjointly, but far 
broader; of the more remote west he confesses that he 
knows but little. He names the later as by far the 
greatest among European rivers. It rises near Pyrene, 
in the extreme west, among the Celts, flows through mid 
Europe, receiving on the north five, and on the south ten 
great rivers, and issues by five mouths into the Pontus 
Euxinus. He then names the Hypanis, Borysthenes, 
Tanais, and other streams. He considers the Eridanus 
from which amber came, and which now flows northwards, 
to be a poetic fiction. The position of the Cassiterides he 
does not fix, and can find no one who had seen the sea 
northwards, t. e. the German Ocean or the Baltic, though 
the report of its existence in that direction must have 
been spread abroad with increasing certainty from the 
direction given to the Eridanus. He names Gadeira as 
the furthest point westward, beyond the columns of Her- 
cules. On the north-east, beyond the Ister, are the 
Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Issedones, Scythae, Gerrhi, 
Melanchlaeni, Maeotes, Sauromatse, and other nations ; and 
in the extreme north, above the Scythians, are the Argip- 
paei, born bald, and the Gryphes, and Arimaspi, beyond 
the Riphaean mountains, watching and gathering gold on 
the dark and gloomy metalliferous mountains of the 
Hyperborean land. It seems possible that this account 
of the Gryphes and Arimaspi may be traced to the gold 
mines in the Oural mountains, now so important to 
Russia. 

In Italy, Herodotus was acquainted with the Umbri, 
Tyrrheni, Japygia, and Magna Graecia, which he calls 
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Italia, the name Magna Graecia having arisen long after- 
wards among the Romans, who regarded the district 
planted with Greek colonies, and near to them, as more 
extensive than the remote country. Of Rome we hear 
nothing. He mentions Sicania, Sardos, and Cyrnos, and 
the Adriatic Sea which was discovered by the Phocaeans, 
as was also the country of the Tyrrheni, and Tartessus. 
He was well acquainted with Greece, and still more so 
with its islands. 

In Asia, he names as chief rivers, the Araxes, Indus, 
Tigris, and Euphrates. The Caspian he considers to be an 
oblong inland detached sea, and states its dimensions with 
sufficient accuracy. He had himself measured the Pontus 
Euxinus, Bosphorus, Hellespont, and Propontis. The first, 
however, he represents as double its real magnitude, and the 
others he also makes too large. Two peninsulas extend to 
the westward from Asia. The northern was afterwards 
called Asia Minor, and the southern embraced Persia, As- 
syria, Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. In this he finds only 
three tribes ; in Asia Minor, thirty ; in Central Asia are 
the Persians, Medes, Saspiri, and Colchi ; still eastward 
are the Indi, on the river Indus ; the more distant East 
consists of deserts, where the Araxes loses itself by forty 
mouths in the sand. 

Herodotus treats of Africa with more minuteness than 
either of Aria or of Europe. The Nile he says comes from 
the "West. He was acquainted with its two cataracts, 
with the country above Elephantine, and with Meroe the 
chief town of the ^Ethiopians. He knew the land of the 
Automoli, who called themselves Asmach. On the north 
coast, among a multitude of nations, he names the Adyr- 
machida?, who cooked their food in hot sand : the Nasa- 
mones, who lived on locusts and milk ; the Psylli ; the 
Macs, in a land producing one hundred fold ; the Gindani ; 
the Lotophagi of Homer, who obtained their food «s«k 
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drink from the lotos ; and the Malchyes, near the river 
Triton and the lake Tritonis, to which his knowledge 
extended* Carthage he represents as a flourishing com- 
mercial city, and says that a people came thither from 
beyond the columns of Hercules and bought goods with 
gold. In the interior he knew Ammonia, with the oracle 
of Theban Jove, ten days' journey from Thebes. Ten 
days from thence is Augila, an oasis rich in dates. Ten 
days farther the palm country of the Garamantea. At the 
same distance, still westward, are the Atarantes ; and in 
ten days more the Atlantes and Mount Atlas. Herodotus 
mentions the circumnavigation of Libya by Phoenician 
mariners, at the command of the Egyptian king Necho, 
about 150 years before his time. He also gives an account 
of some young men of the Nasamones visiting the south- 
ernmost countries of Libya. 

To Herodotus succeeded Ctesias of Cnidus, about b. c. 
400 ; and about forty years later, Xenophon, in his Ana- 
basis, gave more trustworthy accounts of several parts of 
Asia, until then but little known. The knowledge of the 
East was greatly extended by the conquests of Alexander, 
about D. 0. 330. The best geographical account of this 

period is that of Nearchus, commander of his fleet, pre- 
served to us by Arrian. In the mean time, the geography 
of tho West had gradually been extended ; and Eudoxus, 
the mathematician and friend of Plato, wrote a geographical 
work in several books, about b. c. 366. Dicaearchus of 
Mcssana, in Sicily, a pupil of Aristotle, gave a large cor- 
rected map of the world, a description of Greece, with 
excellent maps of that country, and a work an surveying. 

During this period we find the idea gradually extending, 
that tho earth was a sphere. Of this Plato spoke with the 
least, Aristotle with the greatest, distinctness. In his work 
De Cades c, 14. the latter says plainly, that it is spherical 
cgtyMi Si *)(9w efoup o ci&s atfayjcaibr. And he proves tins 
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by the eclipses of the moon, because the earth's shadow 
enters the disc of the moon like a black circle, and that in 
all positions. The same opinion was quite as firmly main- 
tained by Dicaearchus, who also added astronomical reasons 
for it, and it was generally received by the Stoics. So 
that the doctrine of the spherical shape of the earth may 
now be considered as permanently established. Epicurus, 
indeed, and his school, still denied it, considering the earth 
as a disc resting upon coeval air. To the idea of a spherical 
form was superadded the conception of two poles, and also 
of an equator, and of meridian circles, divided into four 
quadrants of 90° each : the adoption of tropics (rpoirtKoX) 
24° from the equator, and of polar circles (ap/cri/col and 
avraptcrucol) 42° from the tropics, immediately followed : 
so that the whole earth could now be divided into five 
zones. Between the tropics was the hot and uninhabitable 
zone, avaKS/cavfjJvr} or aolfcqros. The two next north and 
south were the temperate (iytcpaTsls). The most distant 
were the cold ones. Distances were now also better as- 
certained, and definite measurements recorded* 

III. The commencement of systematic or scientific geo- 
graphy cannot be dated earlier than the period of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. Alexandria, the new capital, was the 
chief seat of the arts and sciences and commerce of the 
world; and the nature of the country was peculiarly 
adapted for practical geometry. The leader of this period 
was Eratosthenes of Cyrene, who was born b. c. 272, 
educated at Athens, and was brought by Ptolemy Euergetes 

* The great measure among the Greeks was the stadium, of which 
there were two kinds, the Olympic of 600, the Pythian of 500 Greek 
feet, the Greek foot very nearly corresponding to the English. The 
Persians measured by the parasang of 30 Olympic stadia, or about 
three miles and a half: the Egyptians by the schoenus, which Here- 
dotus calls sixty stadia, or nearly seven English miles. 

b ft 
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to Alexandria as librarian. Of his geographical work, few 
fragments remain ; we know it only on the authority of 
Strabo, from whose account we learn that Eratosthenes 
adopted one axis, around which the concentric spheres, 
earth and heaven, were placed : they were separated by an 
equator into two equal parts. All inhabited land, which, 
by his account, was hardly one eighth of the globe, was in 
the northern part of the earth, at the extremity of which 
was insufferable cold, while at its southernmost limits was 
the most intense heat. By his calculation, the circum- 
ference of the globe was 252,000 stadia, or about 28,640 
English miles, an estimate not very greatly differing from 
the truth, the real circumference being about 24,869 miles. 
He divided the equator into 360 degrees, the degree into 
700 stadia. The length of the inhabited earth he called 
78,000 stadia, or 8860 English miles ; the breadth about 
half these numbers. With the help of a parallel drawn 
through Rhodes, he divided all inhabited land into the 
north, or Europe, and the south, or Asia; whilst the whole 
assumed the form of a Macedonian chlamys.* On his map, 
Thule is the farthest point to the north ; the Cinnamon 
Coast is the most remote southward; in the east, the 
Thinae; and in the west the Sacrum Promontorium, in 
Iberia, are the limits. 

Hipparchus lived b. c. 150, and wrote a critique upon 
Eratosthenes. His chief merit consisted in his insisting 
upon the application of astronomy to mathematical geo- 
graphy. According to him, the inhabited land was some- 
what shorter and broader than Eratosthenes bad represented. 
We learn from Strabo that, although he has stated the 
latitude more correctly, and amended other important 
errors, yet he has often done injustice to his predecessor. 

* The Macedonian chlamys differed from that commonly in use, 
which was oblong, by having triangular pieces attached to each of the 
long sides. These were called writer, "gores" 
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For instance, he represents the Ister to fall both into the 
Adriatic and Pontus Euxinus, although the truth had been 
known at least as early as the time of Herodotus. Like 
Eratosthenes, he considered the earth to be a sphere. 

"We may speak with greater certainty of the geographical 
knowledge of Polybius of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, who, 
lived B. c. 140. Of his forty books of history, five are 
come down to us entire, and many fragments of the re- 
mainder are preserved. Taking the earth to be a sphere, 
he divided all known and inhabited land into three parts, 
Europe, Asia, and Libya. Europe he represented as 
bounded by the columns of Hercules and the Tanais;- 
Libya, by the columns of Hercules and the Nile ; all be- 
tween the Nile and the Tanais eastward he called Asia. 
He marks the northern boundary of the known world by 
a line drawn from Narbo to the mouth of the Tanais. He 
is uncertain, whether Asia and Libya meet southward be- 
yond the Ocean*, or whether, should it prove to surround 
them, there may be other unknown countries in that 
direction. He adopted six zones, two round the poles, 
two temperate, and two adjacent to, and on either side of, 
the equator. 

Whether the geography in hexameters by Dionysius 
Periegetes, which contained a representation of the system 
of Eratosthenes, and became especially useful by the com- 
mentary of Eustathius, preceded or succeeded Strabo, 
opinions differ, but probably the former. 

Nearer the end of this period is Strabo of Amasea, in 
Pontus, who was born in the reign of Augustus, and wrote 
at about the date of the Christian era; he died a. t>. 26. 
Educated in the school of the Stoics, he travelled to distant 
countries, and visited Italy, Egypt, and Ethiopia. Little 

* He therefore rejected the account of the circumnavigation of 
Africa given by Herodotus. 
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is known of his life ; bat of his work in seventeen boob 
all is preserved, except a portion of the seventh, containing 
Thrace and Macedon. He takes the work of Eratosthenes, 
as his foundation; but makes use also of other earlier 
writers, and endeavours to correct their errors. We maj 
justly take his geography as the best authority of the 
antients before the time of Ptolemy, on account of the 
great reading and critical skill which it displays, as well 
as because of the personal knowledge of its author. An 
Asiatic by birth, he gave especial care to Asia. It k, 
however, remarkable that he takes the Caspian for a gulf 
of the Northern Ocean, although Herodotus knew it to be 
an inclosed sea. (Str. ii. 314. 322, 323.) Strabo, like 
Aristotle, thought the earth a sphere, around which was 
the vault of heaven. He considered it to be proved by 
the natural philosophers (ii. 95.) that heaven and earth 
had the same centre, round which heaven revolved from 
east to west: the fixed stars thus described circles of the 
same class with the tropics, polar circles, and equator. 
With respect to his geographical knowledge of countries, 
he differs but little from his predecessor, Eratosthenes. 
Thus, in the north, Scythia and Celtica are the most 
remote ; in the south, ^Ethiopia : the extreme point west- 
ward is the Sacrum Promontorium, the extreme eastward 
Thinte. It is, however, striking, that his view of the 
utmost north is more limited than that of Eratosthenes ; 
for Strabo considers Ierne as the northernmost land, whilst 
Eratosthenes rightly mentions Thule beyond Ierne ; but 
whether he means Shetland, Iceland, the Feroe Isles, or 
even Norway, it is impossible to say. # He calls the form 
of the known earth that of the chlamys. 

* It may be observed that Ierne, or Hibernia, probably owes its 
derivation to the Phoenician Environ, or Heiron, the North. Thule, 
Bochart says, is from the Syrian Thule or Tule> darkness or shadows; 
and if these names be from the Phoenician, one may readily understand 
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Roman geographers did not exist until the end of this 
period, when they considerably extended the knowledge 
of the north and west. Indeed, the campaigns against 
Carthage, in Spain, b. c. 218 ; and under Julius Caesar in 
Gaul and Britain, b. c. 58 ; and those of Drusus, Tiberius, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Varus, Germanicus, and others in 
Germany, B. c. 10, and subsequently, became the sources 
of a wider range of geographical information respecting 
those countries, just as the victories of Alexander had 
extended the knowledge of the East. But the most 
considerable advance arose from the measurement of all 
countries of the Soman empire under Augustus, made by 
M. Agrippa, through the instrumentality of several geo- 
metricians. This work was accompanied with maps and 
commentaries, which were placed in a portico near the 
forum for publio use : and hence the later Soman geo- 
graphers acquired much of their knowledge of the coun- 
tries therein described. Of these Pomponius Mela, of 
Tingentera in Spain, was one of the most distinguished. 
He was born a. d. 40, and wrote the first Soman geogra- 
phical work in three books : he took Eratosthenes for his 
model, but made use chiefly of the geographical accounts 
of Herodotus, which appear to agree best with his own 
opinions. He dealt somewhat freely in the marvellous. 
He was succeeded by C. Plinius Secundus, who lived be- 
tween a.d. 23 and 79 ; and whilst geographical information 
is scattered throughout his large encyclopedic work, 1* ii. 
— v. contain a compendium of this science. He, too, had 
a tendency to the marvellous. To these may be added the 
great C. Corn. Tacitus, towards the end of the first century 
a. D., who belongs to this place, on account of his work 
on Germany. 

The immediate predecessor of Ptolemy was Marinus of 

why, in Phoenician or earlier days, more was known about Thule than 
in later. 
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Tyre, woo appears, by the t»ii«—«j of Ptolemy, to hare 
laboured carefully, and to hare made use of and rectified, 
whatever former geographers had given- He flourished 
about A.D. 130, and invented a new kind of map, afterwardi 
adopted by Ptolemy and all hi* successors. He made use of 
parallel lines to divide his maps, and drew his first meridiaa 
through the Fortunata? Insube; still he retained many errors* 
and even added others of his own ; and, by drawing the 
parallels and meridians by straight lines, and making the 
degree of latitude equal to that of longitude, he greatly 
distorted the true form of the countries.* He rejected the 
chlamys shape of the inhabited world, and is said to have 
received his information respecting the East from a Mace* 
donian, Maes or Titianus who trafficked there. 

IV. It has been already stated that the countries of the 
Roman empire, which now extended over the greater part 
of the known world, had been measured in the reign of 
Augustus, and represented in a map; but although, in one 
sense, geometry may be said to have been applied to geo- 
graphy from that period, yet, in the higher acceptation of 
the word, we cannot properly date the commencement of 
geometrical geography before the time of Claud. Ptolemy 
of Pelusium. This writer studied at Alexandria, and there 
wrote his numerous works : there, also, he died, a. d. 161, 
at a good old age. He was not only the greatest geogra- 
pher of his time, but also a distinguished astronomer. His 
work on geography, in eight books, takes that of Marinus 
for its basis, and continued the usual authority upon geo- 

* Though he made the degrees of longitude the same in all latU 
tmUv% yet ho made the degree of latitude 500, and the degree of lon- 
tptudo only 400 stadia, a very inefficient artificial attempt to compen- 
Mte for the error introduced by drawing his meridians as parallel 
tUaigftt luunu Their primcipU is the same with those of Agathodasnoa 
ananUoiwd Mow. 
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graphy through about fourteen centuries, up to the revival 
of literature. The maps to this work were added by 
Agathodaemon in the fifth century, and are lost, but the 
principle on which they were drawn is retained in the pro- 
jection of Mercator. The knowledge of geography shown 
by Ptolemy in this work is far more comprehensive than 
that of his predecessors. He is the first, by whom we find 
the expressions latitude (TrXdros) and longitude (jjwjkos) 
applied to the earth. In the extreme west, he has the 
FortunataB Insul®, Juernia, or Ireland, the Cassiterides, or 
Tin islands, and Albion, or Britain. In the north, he 
mentions Thule and the island of Scandia, with the Danish 
islands. Towards Asia, he describes more correctly than 
had hitherto been done the Cimmerian peninsula. He con- 
siders the Caspian an inclosed sea, as Herodotus had stated, 
and not a gulf of the Northern Ocean, as Eratosthenes and 
Strabo had believed. In the east is an unknown land, 
forming the boundary of the Sin® south-eastward ; show- 
ing the communication with these countries to have been 
by land across Thibet, or more probably the Birman 
empire, and not by sea alone. The northern boundary of 
the Sinae is Serica, their capital Thinae 5 south of which is 
the large commercial city of Cattigara. Westward is the 
Golden peninsula, Maleia or Chrysa. It appears that 
Ptolemy imagined the large Indian Ocean to have been 
almost like the Mediterranean, an inclosed sea; being of 
opinion, like many of his predecessors, that still further to 
the south there was an unknown land connecting Asia with 
Africa. To the utmost south in Africa he places the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, with the two promontories of Bhaptum 
and Prasum. He recognises the spherical shape of the 
earth, the circuit of which consisted of 180,000 stadia, or 
20,500 miles — a calculation considerably below the truth. 
The length and breadth of the inhabited earth he makes 
about the same, as his predecessors had represented. ThM 
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magnitude of the earth and the size of a degree were found 
by seeking two fixed stars at the distance of one degree by 
means of the diopter, and then finding two places upon the 
earth to which these stars stood in the zenith. When the 
distance of these two places was measured, it was found to 
be 500 stadia: the circumference of the earth would 
therefore be 500 x 360, or 180,000 stadia. 

To Ptolemy succeeded Fausanias. He was said to have 
been born at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, about a. d. 174. He 
was, perhaps, rather to be called a topographer, or describer 
of travels, than a geographer ; for his work on Greece is 
properly only an itinerary continued from place to place, 
and interwoven with many interesting details in referenco 
to the special history of particular places, and their works 
of art, &c ; he had also travelled in Italy and Asia, but 
may, with some justice, be charged with credulity. 

In this period there were among the Romans only Itine- 
raries, which were of two kinds. The first comprised lists 
of the most important places ; of this sort are the Itinera- 
ria duo Antonini ; Provinciarum Bom. Libellus ; Indiculus 
Civitatum Galliarum, and the like : these Vegetius calls 
Itineraria adnotata. The second kind were, in a certain 
degree, post-maps, upon which the countries were repre- 
sented adjacent to each other in the order in which the 
traveller saw them on the chief and by-roads, without 
reference to their form or geographical position : Vegetius 
calls these Itineraria picta. In the so-called Tabula Peu- 
tingeriana, a copy of this kind of Itinerary has been pre- 
served. Of these the Roman emperors made use in their 
campaigns. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORBIS VETEEIBUS NOTUS. 
A. G. (Antlent Geography) PL L 

The antient Greeks and Romans knew only the three 
divisions of the world — Europe, Asia, and Africa. In 
Europe, they had little or rather no acquaintance with the 
countries north of Germany, now Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, which they called Scandia or Scandinavia, and 
thought to consist of a number of islands. East of Ger- 
many and north of the Black Sea, was Sarmatia, now 
Russia, equally unknown to them. In Asia they knew 
nothing north of the Caspian, but comprehended all the 
country under the general name of Scythia, divided into 
Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia extra Imaum ; that is, 
on either side Mount Imaus, a general name for the 
central ranges of that continent, which connect the Hima- 
laya with the Altai. Still eastward, they had a confused 
notion of Serica, or the north-western part of China, as an 
undefined continuation of Scythia. India they knew as 
far as the Granges. The country beyond that river was 
comprised under the name of India extra Gangem, now 
the Birman Empire, and Assam, with the adjacent districts. 
They even mention a nation called Sinae, now part of 
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Cochin China. In Africa they knew little beyond lat 
10° N. , and little of that perfectly, beyond the immediate 
coast of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile. 
The gradual extension of knowledge, even to this limited 
amount, has been already detailed in the preceding Intro- 
duction. 

In the west of Europe was Hispania or Spain ; above 
it Gallia, including France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
West of this the island of Britannia or Great Britain, 
with Hibernia or Ireland beyond it East of Gallia was 
Germania or Germany, still further east Sarmatia. Above 
Germany was Scandinavia ; below it Rhaetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, Pannonia, and Illyricum, comprised in part of 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, and the Austrian provinces at the 
head of the Adriatic Gulf. Below Rhaetia was Italy, 
with the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, to the 
west. To the east of Italy was Greece, the modern 
kingdom of that name. Above it Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Moesia in European Turkey, and still north Dacia, in parts 
of Turkey and Hungary. 

Italy, with its adjacent islands, will be first described as 
the seat of the most extensive empire. Then will follow 
the other countries of Europe, beginning from the west 
and thus passing on to Asia and Africa. 
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CHAP. n. 

ITALIA. ANTIQUA. 
A. G. PL I. VII. VIII. IX. 



Italy (PI. I.) was called Hesperia by the Greeks, as 
being west of Greece.* In poetry, it was sometimes called 
GEnotria, from an Arcadian prince named CEnotrus, son 
of Lycaon, who settled in Lucania ; and Ausonia, from 
the Ausonesf, a people of Latium. The epithet SaturniaJ 
was applied to it as the fabled residence of Saturn, after 
his expulsion from heaven by Jupiter. Its common appel- 
lation of Italia was supposed by the natives to be derived 
from a prince named Italus ; but this name was confined 
by the Greeks originally to a small district at the southern 
extremity of the country, and was by them gradually 
extended to the whole region. § 

* Est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt, 

Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebae ; 

(Enotrii coluere viri ; nunc fama minores 

Italiam dixisse, ducis de nomine, gentem. Virg. 2En. I. 534 
f Nee non Ausonii, Troja gens missa, coloni. 

Virg. Georg. II. 385 
J Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 

Magna virum. Virg. Georg. II. 173. 

§ Under the republic, Italia was bounded by the Rubicon on the 
east, and the JEsar on the west. Between this boundary and the 
Alps lay Gallia Cisalpina, which was ultimately admitted to the jus 
civitatis, or Roman franchise, by Caesar. From henceforth we find 
the name applied generally to the whole region south of the Alps, by 
Caesar, Cicero, and other writers. But it was not till ti\&\fa&&<& 
Augustus that the whole peninsula waa \nc\\ifo<l tot *j&nax^3t*&^ 
purposes under one title. ~*" 
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Italia, in the most extended signification of the tern, 
was the long and narrow peninsula projecting from the 
southern coast of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea, 
which it divides into two nearly equal parts. It was 
bounded on the north by the semicircular range of the 
Alps ; on the west by the Mare Tyrrhenum or Inferum 
(Lower Sea); on the east by the Mare Hadriaticum or 
Superum (Upper Sea), now the Gulf of Venice ; and on 
the south by the Mare Ionium (Grecian Sea), so called, 
because this sea washes on one side Greece itself, and on 
the other side the south of Italy, which, under the name of 
Magna Grsecia, antiently contained many Greek colonies. 

Geographically, Italy may be divided into three regions, 
differing widely from each other in their general features. 
On the north, at the foot of the Alps and Apennines, lies 
the valley of the Padus or Eridanus (Po) 9 including some 
outlying districts to the east, and the little peninsula of 
Istria at the head of the Adriatic. Surrounded on three 
sides by lofty mountains and a series of narrow gorges, 
the centre of this region is a broad plain, covered with 
alluvial deposits, which increase in depth and fertility 
towards the sea-coast. This territory was overrun by the 
Gauls from beyond the Alps in the sixth century B. c, 
and became filled with important settlements of that nation. 
It continued down to the latest period of Roman history 
to be one of the richest portions of the empire, and flou- 
rished, from its natural resources, at periods when the rest 
of Italy and the provinces in general were falling into 
decay. The Apennines, which spring from the south- 
western extremity of the Alps, and run in a south-easterly 
direction through the centre of the peninsula to its extreme 
points, after skirting the Sinus Ligusticus, or Gulf of 
Genoa, make a bold semicircular sweep so as almost to 
touch the waters of the Adriatic on the east, while on the 
west they embrace a considerable breadth of territory be- 
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tween the river Macra and the promontory of Posidium. 
This region seems to be of volcanic origin. It includes 
several lakes, which apparently are the craters of extinct 
volcanoes; it abounds in sulphureous streams and foun- 
tains, and toward its southern extremity the isolated cone 
of Vesuvius still affords a vent for its subterranean fires. 
The remaining portion of Italy may be classed as a rude 
and hilly country, covered in many parts with extensive 
heaths and forests, but not rising in any place to any 
great elevation. The highest summits of the Apennines 
are about the centre of the peninsula. These mountains 
project into the Adriatic at the promontory of Garganus, 
and are lost in the Ionian Sea at Iapygium and the pro- 
montory of Hercules, the extreme points of Iapygia and 
Bruttium. Between these two limbs of Italy lies the 
Sinus Tarentinus (Gulf of Taranto). The western is 
separated by a narrow strait from the island of Sicily.* 

Politically Italy may conveniently be divided also into 
three regions: the northern being the Cisalpine Gaul, 
including Liguria, Venetia, and Histria ; the central, or 
Italy Proper, stretching from sea to sea, and comprising, 
besides Etruria, Latium, and Campania, the mountain 
districts of Samnium and Sabellia, together with the tribes 
on the coast of the Adriatic from the Rubicon to Mount 
Garganus ; and the southern, known by the general appel- 
lation of Magna Gnecia. This last division includes the 
territories of Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, and the Ager 
Bruttiorum. 

Gallia Cisalpina (PI. VII.) extended from the Maritime 
Alps and the river Varus, or Var, to the Athesis and the 
shores of the Adriatic, and was also called Gallia Togata, 
from the use of the Roman toga. It contained Liguria, 

* Lucan, in his second book, has a geographical description of Italy ^ 
which may be studied with advantage. — II. 399. fol. V 
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on the coast, at the bend or knee of the boot to which 
Italy has been likened, where is Genua, now the territory 
and city of Genoa. Its inhabitants were called by the 
Greeks Ligyes and Ligystini. North-west of it were 
the Taurini, or Piedmontese, whose capital, Augusta, still 
retains the name of Turin, the Salassi, the Insubres, and 
the Cenomani, all nations of Gallic origin. North-east of 
Gallia Cisalpina are the Veneti and Carni, at the top of 
the Sinus Hadriaticus, and on the eastern coast of the gulf 
Histria or Istria, which still retains its name. The coast 
of the Veneti was formerly occupied by the Euganei, who 
were driven back by them, and settled about the head of 
the Lacus Benacus, or Logo di Garda. 

The principal mountains of Northern Italy are the Alps, 
which in various parts of their course received various de- 
nominations. Near the Varus, or Var, at the western 
extremity of Liguria, they were called the Alpes Maritime. 
Advancing in a northern direction, they were called the 
Alpes Cottiae, from Cottius a king of that district, now 
Mount Genevre* Still north, where they begin to turn to 
the east, Alpes Graiae, now Little St Bernard. Then 
Alpes Summse or Penninae (from Pen, a summit), now 
Great St. Bernard and St Goihard. Still eastward were 
the Alpes Lepontise, which separates Italy from the Hel- 
vetia or Suriss ; Alpes Rhaeticae, which separate it from 
Rhsetia and Vindelicia, now the country of the Grisons; 
and the Alpes Carnicse and Julise, which separate it from 
Noricum and Pannonia, now the Tyrol, Carinthia, and 
Styria. 

The rivers in Gallia Cisalpina are, the Pad us or Po, 

* This was once thought the most probable passage of Hannibal 
into Italy, but recent investigation gives it in favour of the Little St 
Bernard. [The latest work on the subject by Mr. Ellis (1854) brings 
forward strong claims for the pass of M. Cents.] 
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called also Eridanus*, which rises in Mons Vesulus, now 
Monte Viso, among the Cottian Alps, and runs from west 
to east through the middle of the country, till it falls by 
many mouths into the Adriatic below Hadria. It receives 
upon its northern bank the Duria, or Dora, the Ticinus, or 
Ticino, on whose banks the Romans were defeated by 
Hannibal b. c. 218, A. u. C. 536, the Mincius, and many 
other streams. The Ticinus rises not far from the Rhone, 
among the Lepontine Alps, and flows through the Lacus 
Verbanus, now Lago Maggiore, into the Po, near Ticinum, 
or Pavia. The Mincius f> or Mincio, rises south-east of 
the country of the Genauni, mentioned by Horace as sub- 
dued by Drusus J, flows through the lake Benacus§, or Lago 
di Garda, celebrated by Virgil, and falls into the Po below 
Mantua. The principal tributaries of the Po from the 
south are the Tanarus, or Tanaro, which rises in the Mari- 
time Alps, and the Trebia, which rises in the Apennines 
and falls into the Po, in Gallia Cispadana, near Placentia. 
The Athesis ||, or Adige, rises in the Rhaetian Alps, and, flow- 
ing by Verona, falls into the Adriatic above the Po. Con- 
siderably below Ravenna, and just above the town of Ari- 

* Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus. Virg. Georg. I. 481. 

f Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius. Virg. Georg. HI. 14. 

I Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 



Dejecit. Hor. Od. IV. xiv. 10. 

§ An mare quod supra memorem, quodque alluit infra ? 
Anne lacus tantos ? te, Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ? 

Virg. Georg. II. 158. 

| Sive Fadi ripis, Athesin seu propter amcenum. 

Virg. JEn. IX. 680 
C 
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minum, or Rimini, is the celebrated stream of the Rubicon*, 
now called Fiumicino, a mountain torrent, which separates 
Italia Propria from Gallia Cisalpina ; it was crossed by 
Caesar, when he advanced to make himself master of the 
Roman empire; and its passage was equivalent to a 
declaration of civil war, as he then entered Italy with hk 
army. 

Among the Ligurians the principal cities were, Nicsm, 
now Nice, on the Via Aurelia leading into Gaul; east- 
ward, Albium Intemelium and Albium Ingaunum, and, at 
. the head of the Sinus Ligusticus, Genua, already men- 
tioned : in the interior, Asta or Hasta, now Asti, upon the 
Tanarus, and Dertona, a place of considerable importance, 
now Tortona. 

The principal cities of Gallia Cisalpina are, Augusta 
Pretoria, among the Salassi in the north-western angle of 
the country ; it still retains the name Aosta; south-east 
of this is Vercellae, now Vercelli; still eastward was Me- 
diolanum, now Milan, among the Insubres, near the Raudii 
Campi, where Marius defeated the Cimbri, A. u. C. 653, 
B. c. 101. Below this is Ticinum, now Pavia, near the 
mouth of the Ticinus. It was the residence of the Lom- 
bard kings after the fall of the Roman empire. East of 
Ticinum is Cremona, and still eastward is Mantua f, on 
the river Mincius, now Mincio, the birth-place of Virgil, 

* Fonte cadit modico, parvisque impellitur undif, 
Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida canduit fiestas : 
Fcrque imas serpit valles, et Gallica certus 
Limes ab Ausoniis disterminat arva colonia. 

Turn vires praebebat hyems 

Caesar ut adversam superato gurgite ripam 

At tig it, Hesperise vetitis et constitit arvis, 

Hie ait, hie, pacem temerataque jura relinquo; 

Te, Fortuna, sequor Lucan, L 213. 

HL + Mantua v» miserse nimium Vicina Ctotiothb. N\r%. EcLIX.28. 
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both of which still retain their antient names. Between 
them is Bedriacum, now Cividala, were Otho was defeated 
by the generals of Vitellius, A. d, 69. North-east of 
Mantua is Verona, on the river Athesis, or AoUge, the 
birth-place of Catullus and Pliny the naturalist West 
of this, on the lake Benacus, now Lago di Garda, was 
Sirmio, now Sermione, the residence of Catullus.* West 
of Sirmio is Brixia, now Brescia, and north-west of it 
Bergomum, now Bergamo; west of which is Comum, 
now Comoy the birth-place of the younger Pliny, nephew 
to the naturalist. All these places are in that division of 
Gallia Cisalpina called Gallia Transpadana, or Gaul north 
of the Po. 

In Gallia Cispadana, or Gaul south of the Po, is Pla- 
centia, now Piacenza, near the mouth of the Trebia, where 
Hannibal gained his second victory over the Romans, B.C. 
218, A. u. C. 536. South-east of it is Parma, which still 
retains its name : still south-east, Begium Lepidi, now 
Reggio ; then Mutina, now Modena, where Decimus Brutus 
was besieged, after the death of Caesar, by the forces of M. 
Antony, but was rescued by the last of the free Roman 
consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, who were both killed, the year 
in which Ovid was bornf, B.C. 43, A.U.C. 711 ; and Bo- 
nonia, now Bologna. On the coast is Bavenna, celebrated 
for a port and arsenal made there by Augustus as a ren- 
dezvous for his fleets in the Adriatic ; afterwards, for its 
having been the residence of the Emperors of the West, in 
the fifth century, when Borne was possessed by the Bar- 
barians ; and after that, for its being the seat of the Exarch, 

* Peninsularum Sirmio insularumque 
Ocelle. Cat. XXIX. 

f Editus hie ego sum, 

Cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari. Ov. TrtiL IV. \ft. 

Pansa was mortally wounded, April \5. \&i\axi& &&cv <&\&£v^" 
April 27. 

c 2 
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* z/xtt** vppJaejA Ij the Emperor* of the Eact, wha 
Italy tu ia pxkaboq erf oe Ixmbark. It was remark- 
al»> 23 mppLied widk incur tEL h became the sett of 
pr/veniment-* The sea ha* recreated, and h now stands it 
vxtjH miles Su&mzm fnym die coast. 

Among the Yeneti was Yieentia, now Vwcemza ; south- 
f-aj»t of wbtch was Patavinm, or Padma, the birth-place of 
Li vv, laid to have been founded bv An tenor* ; south of it 
wa« Hadria, which gives name to the Hadriatic. It was 
formerly an important sea-port, but is now, from the accu- 
mulation of mud brought down by the rivers, about 18 
miles inland, and had become insignificant in the time of 
Strata. Indeed, the whole north-western coast of the 
Hadriatic has considerably advanced. North-east of P»- 
tavium was Altinum, now Altino, formerly a place of grest 
trade, owing to the security afforded from storms and 
piracy, through its ample water communication by the 
many branches of the Po. Martial compares the splen- 
dour of its villas to those of Baia?. J It was destroyed by 
Attila, when its inhabitants betook themselves to the 
inlands of the neighbouring lagunes, and founded the city 
of Venice. Among the Carni are Forum Julii, now FriuE, 
and to the south Aquileia, which still retains its name, but 
not its consequence. On the Sinus Tergestinus, east of 

* Sit ciiiterna mihi quam vinea malo Ravennce, 

Cum possim multo vendere pluris aquam. 

C nil id us imposuit nuper mihi caupo Ravenna;, 
Cum petcrcm mix turn vendidit ille merum. 

Mart. Ep. III. 56, 57. 

| Antonor potuit, modi is elapsus Achivis, 
lllyricos penotrarc sinua, atque intima tutus 

ltcjrna Liburnorum ot fontcm superare Timavi. 

* # # # 

llio tamon ille urban Patavt, sedesque locavit 
Touororum. Virg. JEn. L 242. 

/ .&W« lUiimii Altim Uttora VuWv ^UrV Ep.TN.%&. 
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Aquileia, is the little river Timavus, and then Tergeste, now 
Trieste, in Carniola. South of this, at the extremity of 
the peninsula of Histria, was Pola, which retains its name, 
where are the nearly perfect remains of a splendid amphi- 
theatre. 

The first province in Italia Propria was Etruria, or 
Tuscia, reaching to the Tiber. The Etrurians were called 
Tyrrheni by the Greeks, and were supposed to have been 
originally a colony of Maonians, from Lydia.* They 
were remarkably addicted to auguries f and soothsaying* 
In the early days of Rome they formed a republic of twelve 
states, the chief of which will be mentioned below. East 
of Etruria were the Umbri, a very antient nation, originally 
settled in Etruria, on the river Umbro, but driven across 
the Tiber by the Tyrrheni. Their territory on the coast 
of the Adriatic, was subsequently occupied by the Galli 
Senones, whose name still remains in Sena Gallica, now 
Sinigaglia. Below these was Picenum. South of Umbria 
were the Sabini (PI. VIII.), separated from Latium by 
the river Anio, now the Teverone* South of the Tiber and 
Anio was Latium ; and on the left bank of the Tiber, just 
below their junction, is Rome. Below Latium was Cam- 
pania, and at the back of Latium and Campania were the 
Samnites. 

Etruria (PI. VII.) was bounded on the north by the 
Apennines, which were its principal mountains. Its most 
important rivers were the Arnus or Arno, which rises in 

* Hence Horace, addressing Maecenas, who was descended from the 
antient Kings of Tuscany : — 

Non quia, Maecenas, Lydorum quidquid Etruscos 
Incoluit fines, nemo generosior est te. Hor. Sat. I. vi. 1. 

f Hence Virgil : — 

Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenua ad una* 
Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddiuma exX&* 

c 3 
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the Apennines, east of F&suhe, and, making an angle at 
Arretium, flows into the sea near Pisa. The Umbro 
(Ombrone), which rises west of Arretium, and falls into 
thfe Mediterranean midway between the Arnus and the 
Tiber. The Tiber flows principally from north to south, 
rising in the Umbrian Apennines, and receiving the Clanis 
( Chiana), east of VulsiniL The principal lakes were the 
Thrasimenus, the Vulsiniensis {Logo di Bolsena), south of 
it, and the Sabatinus still southward, now the Lag* 
Bracciano. 

The principal cities of Etruria were, Pie®, near the 
coast (Pisa); north of it, Luca (Lucca); and north-west, 
on the coast, Luna*, near to Eryx or Lerici upon a beau- 
tiful gulf. Below Pisae was the Portus Herculis Liburni 
(Livomo or Leghorn) ; and still southward Populonium, 
an antient Etruscan city, but not one of the twelve. East 
of Pisae is Florentia (Florence), formerly a small place near 
the larger and more ancient city of Faesulse (JFiesole); 
south-east of Faesulae was Arretium Vetus (Arezzo); 
below which is Cortona, which keeps its name. South of 
this is the Lacus Trasimenus, now the Lago di Perugia, 
from Perugia, antiently Perusia, near its south-eastern 
extremity. These three were all belonging to the Etruscan 
Confederation. Near this lake was the memorable defeat 
of the Romans by Hannibal, B.C. 217, A.U.C. 537. South of 
Faesutoe is Sena Julia (Siena) ; west of which is Volateme 
( Volterra) ; and south-east is Clusium, on the river Clanis. 
Below Clusium is Volsinii (Bolsena), where Sejanus was 
born. These four last-named cities were also included in 
the Etruscan Confederation. South-east (PI. VIII.) is 
Falerii, or Falisci, now a small village, but still called 
Falari ; close to Falerii was Fescennium, celebrated for 
its rude dramatic exhibitions. Among the Falisci was 

* Lunai portum est operce cognosces c\\ev 'Emnuk. 
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Mons Soracte.* West of Falerii, near the coast, is Tar- 
quinii, from whence the Tarquins came to Rome; and 
below Falerii is Veii, now Isola, near La Storta* West 
of Veii is Careiae, and still west Caere, or Agylla, now 
Cer-Veteri, a colony of Pelasgi, and antiently a large anc 1 
flourishing city. It is celebrated by Virgil for its grove. *j 
Tarquinii, Veii, and Care, were also among the chie. 
states of the antient Etruscans. North-west of Caere, or 
the coast, is the port of Centum Cellse (Civita Vecchia). 
the chief port of modern Rome. 

Umbria extended from the Rubicon to the river -ZEsis, 
a little above Ancona on the Adriatic, and along the 
Tiber to Ocriculum. Its chief rivers were the Nar J, or 
Nera, which rises not very far from Nursia, among the 
Sabines, and receiving the Velinus (PI. VIII.) near 
Interamna ( Terni), the birth-place of Tacitus the historian, 
and also of the emperor of the same name, falls into the 
Tiber near Narnia and Ocriculum. The Metaurus, or 
Metro (PI. VII.), celebrated for the defeat of Asdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal, by the consuls Livius Salinator 
and Claudius Nero§, A.u.c. 547, B.C. 207, rises in the 
Umbrian Apennines, and falls into the sea south of 
Pisaurum. 

Among the Senones is Ariminum, now Rimini. Below 
are Pisaurum (Pesaro), Fanum Fortune (Fano)> and Sena 
Gallica {Sinigaglia). Eastward of Perugia, at the western 
base of the Apennines, is Nuceria (Nocera), south-west of 

* Tides ut alta stet nive candidum 

Soracte. Hor. Od. I. ix. 1 

t Est ingens gelidum lucus prope Cseritis amnem. JEn. VIII. 597. 

I Audiit et Triviae longe lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulphurea Nar albus aqua. Virg. 2En. VII. 516. 

§ Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Afidrubtl 

Devictus. ^sst. Od.'W .Vt * W • 

c 4 
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which is Mevania, celebrated for its white oxen, and still 
southward Tuder, qn the Tiber, now Todu West of this 
Spoletium (Spoleto), where they still show the gate from 
which Hannibal was repulsed. 

Below Umbria was Picenum, lying wholly between the 
Apennines and the Adriatic It had no rivers of import- 
ance. In the north was Ancona, a Syracusan colony, but 
greatly enlarged and beautified by Trajan. It still retains 
its name and consequence, as one of the chief ports of the 
Gulf of Venice. Below it was Auximum ( Osimo\ the 
strongest city of Picenum, and still sooth, Firmum, a 
Roman colony founded in the first Punic war. It is called 
Fermo. Below it was Asculum, called Picenum, to dis- 
tinguish it from another Asculum in Apulia. It was a 
strong fortress, the first to declare against Rome in the 
Social war, and memorable for its siege by Pompey. The 
lower part of Picenum was known as the Ager Prsetutianus, 
and the extreme south, between the rivers Vomanus and 
Matrinus, was called the Ager Hadrianus, from another 
Hadria of less importance than that in Gallia Cisalpina. 

In the interior, among the ranges of the Apennines, were 
the Sabines. The principal river in this district is the 
Velinus, which rises near the lake Fucinus, and is precipi- 
tated into the Nar by a magnificent cascade upon the 
confines of Umbria. In the north was Nursia, now Norcia, 
and south of it, on the Velinus, Reate, now Riati; and 
still south, Cures, the antient capital, and below it Caenina, 
whence were the Sabine women whom Romulus carried 
off. On the confines of the Marsi was Carseoli, mentioned 
by Ovid/ 

Returning to the western coast was Latium, extending 
from the Tiber to the Liris, and beyond it. Its principal 
mountains were the Alban hills, an isolated extinct 

* Frigida Carseolis, nee olivis apta ferendis 

Terra, sed ad segetes ingeniosus ager. Ov. Fast. IV. 683* 
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volcanic group, and some of the ranges of the Apennines. 
The most remarkable rivers were the Anio, which rises 
north of Anagnia, and issues from the mountains at Tibur 
after receiving the little river Digentia (Licenza), on whose 
banks was Horace's Sabine farm.* The Lirisf, a slow, 
silent river, rises near the lake Fucinus $, not far from the 
Anio, and, flowing in an opposite direction, falls into the 
sea near Minturnas. The small river Fibrenus, which 
ran by Cicero's paternal villa, falls into it not far from 
Arpinum. 

. At the western extremity of Latium was Ostia, so called 
from its being the port at the mouth of the Tiber, about 
twenty miles from Some. Below it is Laurentum, and a 
little inland, Ardea, besieged by Tarquin* and memorable 
for its connection with the story of Lucretia. Below this 
is Antium §, now Anzio ; and still lower Circeii {Monte 
Circello), celebrated in the time of Horace and Juvenal 
for its oysters ||, and the fabled residence of the enchantress 
Circe. On an eminence is Anxur, or Tarracina, now 
Terracina.% Here end the Pomptinse Faludes, or Pontine 
Marshes, so called from the antient town of Suessa 

* Me quoties gelidus reficit Digentia rivus. Hor. Epist I. xviii. 1 04. 

f Rura quae Liris quietft 

Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis. Hor. Od. I. xxxi. 7. 

X Te nemus Angitiss, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. Virg. 2En. VII. 759. 

§ Here was the famous Temple of Fortune, the subject of the Ode 
of Horace : — 

O Diva, gratum qua regis Antium. Od. I. xxxv. 1. 

|| Ostrea Circseis, Miseno oriuntur echini. Hor. Sat. II. iv. 33. 

Circseis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo, 
Ostrea, callebat primo dignoscere morsu. Juv. Sat. TV. 140. 

^| Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur. Hor. Sat. L v. 26L 

c 5 
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Pometn. East of Aaxcr e Fnfi*, mr the Lacm 
FundanoSy m district a niiw ded by marshes, aaaoag which 
Marius + hid hinMflf, and was Jugg e d oot fion them Wm 
a rope round his neck, to the proem of Mmtarnss, on the 
Ltris. Still eastward it Caieta, now Gmetm* the barkl- 
piace of the nurse of JEneas % 9 and Fonmm, celebrated for 
it* wine, as was also the Csenbos Ager adjacent to it$, 
and Mons Massicus, beyond the Liris, which may be con- 
sidered the southern boundary of Lathun. 

South of Anxur are the small islands of Pontia (jfintza), 
and Pandataria, whither Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was banished. About twelre miles south-east of Borne, 
on the edge of the Alban hills, we have Tusculum, where 
was Cicero's villa, the scene of his Tusculan Disputations; 
near it is the modern FrascaiL North of Tusculum is 
Tibur || ( Tivoli) ; and south-east of this PranesteT (Pales- 
trina) : both favourite retreats of Horace. South-east of 
Praneste is Anagnia, the capital of the Hernici : and still 

* Fundos, Aufidio Lusco pnetore, libenter 
Linquimus. Hor. SaL L v. 34 

f Hence Juvenal, speaking of Marius: — 

Ex ilium et career, Minturnarumque paludes 

Et mendicatus victa Carthagine panis. Sat. X. 276. 

J Tu quoque littoribus nostris, JEneia nutrix, 
Sternum moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti. Virg. 2En. VJLL I. 

§ Ciucubum ct praslo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibcB uvam. Mea nee Falerna 
Tein]>erant vites, neque Foriniani 

Pocula colles. . Hor. Od. L xx. 9. 

U Tibur, Argico poaituni colono, 
Sit me© sedes utinam senectae. Hor. Od. H. vi. 5. 

Domus Albuncie resonantis, 
Kt piwccps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobtlibus pomaria rivis. Hor. Od. L vii. 12. 

^ 'IYi\jaiu belli aeriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Hum tu declawaa Row*, Pneneste relegi. Hot. EpuL I. u. 1 
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south-east, Arpinum (Arpino), the birth-place of Mariu? 
and Cicero. Below Arpinum was Aquinum, the birth- 
place of Juvenal. West of Aquinum was Fregellse, on 
the Liris ; and south-west of it Privernum (Piperno), cele- 
brated for its wine. Other places in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome will be mentioned more conveniently 
in the description of that city. 

The city of Rome itself was built upon seven hills, and 
the spaces inclosed between them. Of these the Capitoline 
and the Aventine abut on the left bank of the river Tiber, 
the Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, and Caelian are eminences 
in a connected ridge, which slopes very gradually into the 
plain of Latium, and the Palatine occupies the centre. The 
original walls of Rome, attributed to Servius Tullius, ran 
along the ridge of the six exterior hills, and were extended 
on the right bank of the Tiber to embrace an eminence, 
called the Janiculum. The city eventually outgrew this 
limited space, and in the time of Augustus the Campus 
Martius, a plain beyond the walls, to the north of the 
Capitoline hill, was in a great measure occupied by build- 
ings. At last under the Emperor Aurelian, a new line of 
walls was erected, which inclosed the Pincian hill and Cam- 
pus Martius on the north, extended considerably beyond 
the Servian line to the east, and embraced a part of the 
lesser Caelian hill, and other spaces towards the south. The 
Transtiberine quarter was also enlarged.* 

On the Palatine, or central hill, was the residence of 
Romulus and the Roman kings, and of Augustus and the 
emperors his successors, whence the term Palatium has been 
ever since applied to the residence or palace of a monarch. 

* The Quirinal was the most northerly, the Aventine the most 
southerly of the hills. Hence Horace : 

Cubat hie in colle Quirini, 
Hie extremo in Aventino ; visendus uterque : ^M 

Intervalla vides humanfe commoda. Epist. IL iL M^t 

c 6 
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It was at the foot of this hill that Romulufc and Remw 
were cast on shore and suckled by the she-wolf under the 
Kuminal fig-tree* On this eminence Romulus took his 
station to observe the auguries before founding his city, 
and his walls were supposed to have embraced this hill 
only. Hence the Palatine is sometimes put by way of con- 
venience for the whole of Rome.* It was also the site of 
the Temple of Apollo, and the library of Augustus con- 
nected with it. f 

The Capitoline was a steep hill projecting from the 
western ridge of the Quirinal, to which it was originally 
attached; but when Trajan constructed his forum, the 
connection between them was cut through, as is attested 
by an inscription on the base of his pillar. There seems 
to have been a city on the Capitoline in very early times, 
the foundation of which was ascribed to Saturn.J The 
Romans on the Palatine and the Sabines on the Quirinal 
hill disputed the possession of this important post, which 
eventually became the seat of the citadel and chief temples 
of the united city. This hill has two eminences, the 
Tarpeian on the west, the Capitoline on the north. The 
one is famous for the Temple of Jupiter Tarpeius, 
and the rock from which traitors were thrown ; on the 
other was the Arx or Citadel, which included also the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. In the space between, 
called Intermontium, was the Asylum or sacred grove. It 
was ascended by two roads from the city, the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus and the Clivus Asyli ; there was also a third ascent 
to the Tarpeian hill called the Hundred Steps. The Capi- 

* Si Palatinas videt aequus arces, 
Remque Romanam Latiumque felix. Hor. Carm. Scec. 65. 

f Scripta Palatums quaecunque recepit Apollo. Hor. Epist. I. ill. 1 7. 

J Hanc Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem ; 
Janiculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen. 
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toline faced the space between the Palatine on one side, 
and the Quirinal and Viminal hills on the other, which was 
occupied by the original and principal forum, called on that 
account the Forum Romanum. 

The Forum was the place where the citizens met to 
transact public affairs. It sloped from a low ridge called 
the Velia, connecting the Palatine and Esquiline westward, 
towards the Capitoline. It was originally a mere marsh, 
to which the Tiber gained access at its western end in time 
of inundation.* The Cloaca Maxima of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus was constructed to drain it, and this is still one of 
the chief sewers of modern Rome. Near its lower ex- 
tremity was the gulf of Curtius. Two streets, the Via 
Sacra and the Via Nova, ran along its northern and south- 
ern sides, f It was entered in later times under the arch 
of Titus, at the summit of the Velia, facing the Capitol. 
By the side of this arch, on the right, stood the Temple of 
Julius Caesar, erected on the spot where his body was 
burnt. X On the right side of the Forum stood the Basilica 
of Constantine, the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
and the Basilica of Paidus JEmilius. On the left the 
Temple of Vesta and the Basilica of Julius Caesar. In 
the centre stood the equestrian statue of Domitian, perhaps 
on the spot now occupied by the pillar of Phocas. Near 
the foot of the Capitoline still stands the arch of Severus, 
and still nearer some remains still exist of the Temples of 

* Hie, ubi nunc fora sunt, udae tenuere paludes ; 

Amne redundatis fossa madebat aquis. Ovid, Fast VI. 401. 

f The Via Sacra, descending the slope of the forum, was the route 
of the triumphal processions to the Capitol. Hence Horace, Epod. 
VIL7: — 

Intactus aut Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via. 

\ Ut semper capitolia nostra forumque 

Divus ab excelsd prospectet Julius rale. 

OV\0^ Metom.^ . w&> **** 
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Concord, of Saturn, and of Vespasian. Here also is the 
Milliare Aureum, from which all the Roman roads were 
measured. Between the Forum Bomanum and the Tiber 
was the Forum Boariura, and arch of Janus QuadrifroDft, 
and a little nearer the Palatine the street called Velabrum. 
On the south side of the Palatine was the Circus Maximus, 
beyond which was the Aventine. This was the burial- 
place of Remus : hence it was looked upon as a place of ill 
omen.* Here also was the cave of the monster Cacus, and 
below it the Pons Sublicius, memorable for its defence by 
Horatius Cocles. South-east of the Aventine were the 
baths of Caracalla, now one of the noblest ruins in Borne. 
On the Caelian was the Domus Lateranorum f, the site of 
the church of S. Giovanni Laterano, where the emperor 
Constantine was baptized. In the valley between the 
Esquiline and Palatine was the celebrated Amphitheatrum 
Flavium, better known as the Colosseum {Coliseo)% 9 built 
by Vespasian with the labour of the captive Jews, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Near this place, 
in the street called Carinae, were the houses of Pompey 
and of Cicero. On the Esquiline were the gardens and 
palace of Maecenas. Here was formerly the burial-place 
of the poorer citizens. § Westward were the magnificent 
baths of Titus. Between the Esquiline and the Viminal 
was a district named Suburra, between which and the 

* Ut immerentis fluxit in terrain Remi, 

Sacer nepotibus, cruor. Hor. JEpodL YJL 19. 

-j- Egregias Lateranorum obsidet aedes 

Tota cohors. Juv. Sat. X. 18. 

J The modern name is a vulgar corruption of the original, which is 
supposed to have been derived from the colossal statue of Nero which 
stood in front of it ; but this is very doubtful, as the name does not 
occur in classical times. 
§ Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribuA, atque 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, qua modb tristes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibua agnim. Hot. Sat.X.^UL14. 
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entrance to the Forum was the Vicus Sceleratus, so called 
from the murder of Servius Tullius by his daughter.* On 
the Quirinal were the baths of Diocletian, and near it the 
Sceleratus Campus, where the Vestals, who had broken 
their vows, were entombed alive. Beyond this, at the wall 
of Aurelian, was the camp of the Praetorian guards, and 
on the northern face of the hill, the gardens of Sallust 
Beyond this was the Collis Hortulorum, or Fincian hill, 
now Monte Pincio. Between this and the Tiber was the 
Campus Martius, on which stands the greater part of 
modern Rome. Here were the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
the column of Antoninus, the Pantheon, and the Circus of 
Domitian. Proceeding towards the Capitol, was the Insula 
Tiberina, with Temples of Jupiter and JEsculapius, and at 
the foot of the Capitol the Temple of Janus, shut in peace, 
but open in time of war. On the opposite or Tuscan side 
of the Tiber was the Janiculum, where Janus is said to 
have reigned long before the advent of JEneas.f 

The nations in the immediate vicinity of Rome, during 
the earlier periods of the Roman history (PI. VIII. 
XXIII.), were, the Latini below Rome, and beyond them 
the Rutuli; the JEqui east, and Hernici south-east of 
Rome; the Volsci below them, reaching to the coast ; and 
south-east of them the Aurunci, towards Campania; the 
Marsi, east of the JEqui ; the Sabini, north-east of Rome, 
whose capital, Cures, was at a little distance from the east 
bank of the Tiber, opposite to Capena; and to the north of 
Rome, the Veientes. 

The principal Roman roads were, the Via Appia, which 
led to Capua, and thence to Brundusium in Calabria. It 
is described by Horace in bis 5th Satire of the 1st Book. 

* Certa fides facti : dictus Sceleratus ab ill& 

Vicus, et sterna* res ea pressa notft. Or. Fast VI. 609. 

■(■ Arx mea collis erat, quern cultrix no*tmxi& T&Rfcro 

Nuncup&t hsdc tetas, Janiculuuu\ue vcraX. 0^1?<Mk^^ 
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The first stage from Borne was Aricia*, and a little 
beyond it on the east was Nemus, where was a temple 
and grove of Diana with barbarous rites, the priests duly 
succeeding by the murder of their predecessors. Beyond 
Aricia was, on the right, Umbrae f> a decayed city in the 
time of Horace. From thence it proceeded by the Three 
Taverns and Forum Appii, and was, therefore, the road 
by which St. Paul approached Borne as described in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Beyond Aricia, on the east, was 
Velitrae, now Velletri, a stronghold of the Volscians; a 
little to the west of the road was Lanuvium ; and about 
half-way between this and Borne was Bovillas, where 
Clodius was killed by the partisans of Milo, Jan. 20. 
A* u. C. 702, b. c. 52. The Via Flaminia led from Borne 
to Ariminum, passing along the base of Mount Soracte, 
having Capena and the grove of Feronia on the right 
The Aurelia went by the coast of Etruria to Liguria and 
Gallia, near Nicaea; the Claudia branched off from the 
Flaminia, at the Pons Milvius near Borne, where the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges who were concerned in 
Catiline's conspiracy were taken, and, proceeding through 
the more inland part of Etruria, joined the Via Aurelia 
at Luca. Among the roads of inferior note, beginning on 
the south side of the Tiber, was the Via Ostiensis, which 
led to Ostia : it crossed the little river Almo near the city 
gates. The Via Laurentina, and Via Ardentina, led to 
Laurentum and Ardea. Between them was Lavinium, 
the original settlement of JEneas, and the river Numicius}, 
in which JEneas himself and Anna, sister of Dido, were 
said to have been drowned. Between the Ardeatina 

* Egressum magna* me accepit Aricia Rom&. Hor. Sat. I. v. 1. 

f Vasa minora 

Frangere pannosus vacuis JEdilis Ulubris. Juv. Sat. X. 101. 

J Corniger hanc cupidis rapuisse Numicius undis 
Creditor, et stagnis occuluiaae suia. Ch» FatL III. 647. 
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and the Appia, not far from J^anuvium, was Corioli. 
North-east of the Via Appia was the Via Latina, which 
had the Alban lake and the city of Alba Longa on the 
right, Tusculum on the left, and led between the summits 
of Mounts Algidus and Albanus. On the summit of 
Mons Albanus was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, where 
the Latin tribes used to assemble on the FeriaB Latinre, 
when sacrifices were offered by the Roman consuls. The 
triumphant generals used also sometimes to lead their 
armies in solemn procession to this temple. Mons Algidus, 
sacred to Diana*, one summit of which was thence called 
Artemisium, runs eastward from this hill ; and southward 
was Nemus. The Via Labicana led to Praeneste, passing 
through Labicum, and having the Lake Regillus on the 
right. The Pranestina led to the same place, and passed 
through the desolate Gabiif, once a considerable city, but 
taken through stratagem by Tarquin ; it had Collatia to 
the left. The Tiburtina, or Valeria, crossed the Anio, 
and led through Tibur to the Adriatic The Nomentana 
passed over Mons Sacer (whither the people retired in the 
sedition under Sicinius) to Nomentum and Cures, among 
the SabinL The Salaria, which passed through Fidenae, 
crossed the river Allia, where the Romans were so igno- 
miniously defeated by Brennus, B. C. 390, a. u. C. 364 J, 
and led to Nomentum. The Cassia branched off from the 
Via Claudia, near Veii, and ran parallel to the little river 
Cremera§, memorable for the defeat of the Fabii by the 

* Quseque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, 

Quindecim Diana preces virorum 

Curet. Hor. Carm. Sac. 69. 

| Gabiis desertior atque 

Fidenis, vicus. Hor. Epist. I. xi. 7. 

\ Quosque secans infaustum interluit Allia noinen. 

JEn. Vn. 717. 
§ Ut celeri passu Cremeram tetigere rap&cem, 

Turbidus hybernk ille fiuebat aquia. On, Fa«t.^\^ c iS^- 
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Veientes, and is now the principal road o*er the Cam- 
pagna dz Rowul, from the north to Borne. The Train- 
phalis crossed the Tiber by the Pons Trimnphafe, at 
Borne, and joined the Claudia after about seven miles. 
The Via Portuensis ran along the Tiber to the Portns 
Angusti, and was separated by the river from the Yk 
Ostiensis. 

The Bomans used to bury by the odes of their mgh 
roads.* Bows of these tombs have been recently un- 
covered on both sides of the Via Appia. 

Below Latium (PL VIIL) was Campania, now Cm- 
pagna, and part of the kingdom of Naples. Its coasts are 
for the most part flat and fertile. The principal moun- 
tains are Vesuvius, which, however, does not appear to 
have been a volcano in the days of Virgil, who merely 
celebrates the fertility of its soilf, and Mons Lactation 
celebrated for its upland pastures. The first eruption of 
Vesuvius which we have on record, is that A. d. 79, when 
the cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabise were 
overwhelmed with ashes, and the elder Pliny lost his life 
by approaching too near the volcano. A large portion of 
the two first cities have, in modern times, been excavated,' 
and many interesting relics brought to light 

The principal river of Campania is the Vulturnus ( VoL 
turno), which rises in the Apennines, in Samnium, and 
falls into the sea a little above Liternum. We may also 
mention the Sarnus, a small stream flowing by Pompeii 

In the northern angle of Campania was Venafrum 
( Venafro), celebrated for its olives and oil. J Below this, 

* Hence Juvenal : — 

Experiar quid concedatur in illis, 
Quorum Flaininia tegitur cinis atque Latina. Sat. L ulL 

f Talem dives arat Capua et vicina Vesevo 

Ora jugo. Virg. Georg. EL 224. 

} Press* Venairanae quod bacca ranmt oYlto. Hot* Sat IL iv.69. 
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were Suessa Auruncorum and Teanum, now Sezza and 
Tiano. The latter was a favourite residence of the 
Roman nobility.* South-east of this was Cales, and the 
celebrated vineyards of Falernum. Westward on the 
coast was Sinuessa, and inland, south of the river Vul- 
turous, was Capua, the chief city of Campania, celebrated 
for its luxury. A little north-west of it was Casilinum, 
or Capua Nova, now Capua, on the Vulturnus, besieged 
by Hannibal Below Capua was Atella, where the 
Roman farces, called Ludi Atellani, originated. West- 
ward, on the coast, was Internum, where Scipio Africanus 
lived in voluntary exile. Eastward from hence on the 
coast was the celebrated city of Neapolis, a Gfreek colony, 
now Naples. It was antiently called Parthenope, from 
the name of one of the Sirens : it was the favourite resi- 
dence of Virgil f, who is said to be buried there. Baise 
and Puteoli were on the opposite sides of a bay, a little 
west of Naples, and celebrated for the residence of the 
Roman nobility, who built here magnificent palaces. J 
The former is now called Baja, the latter Pozzuoli: be- 
tween them was the Lucrine Lake. § It is now only a 
muddy pool nearly filled by a conical hill, which rose in 
one night from a subaqueous volcano : near to it was Lake 
Avernus. Near to Puteoli were also the Phlegrai Campi, 

* Cras ferramenta Teanum 

Tolletis, fabri. Hor. Epist. I. i. 86. 

t Hlo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis off. 

Virg. Georg. IV. 563. 

I Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 

Summovere littora. Hor. Od. II. xviii. 20. 

§ An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita claustra, 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus sequor, 

Julia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur ©atua A*««tl\%^ 
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or burning plains, now the Solfatara, where Jupiter over- 
came the giants. West of Babe was Misenum (so called 
from the trumpeter of iEneas, whose death is recorded by 
Virgil*), the station of the Roman fleet in the Lover 
Sea : near to it more antiently were the Cimmerii, who 
dwelt in caves : a little northwards was Cum&f, the resi- 
dence of the Cumaean Sibyl, who conducted 2£neas to tk 
shades. Opposite the promontory of Misenum are the 
islands of Prochyta, now Procida, and Pithecusa, or 
iEnaria, formerly called also Inarime, now Ischia; and a 
the south side of the bay called Crater, is the island of 
Caprcse, or Capri, infamous for the cruelties and de- 
baucheries of Tiberius. J Eastward of Naples is Noli, 
where bells are said to have been first invented, thence 
called Note, or Campanae. Here Hannibal was defeated 
by Marcellus, a. u. c. 538. Here also Augustus diei 
On the south side of the Bay of Naples was Surrentom 
(Sorrento), celebrated for its vineyards. At the northern 
point of the Sinus Paestanus is Salernum (Salerno). 

At the back of Latium and Campania was Samnium. 
This district was much intersected by various ramifications 
of the Apennines. Its chief rivers were the Sagrus or 
Sangro, and the Aternus, now Pescara, both of which fall 
into the Adriatic We must not omit to mention the Lake 
Fucinus, one of the largest in Italy, now the Lago di 
Cela.no> and in the extreme south-east, among the Hirpini, 

* Iili Misenum in littore sicco, 

Ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum ; 
Misenum JEoliden, quo non prastantior alter 
JEre ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu. 

Virg. JEn. VI. 162. 
t Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 
Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllae. 

Juv. Sat III. 2. 
% Principis angusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis. 
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the celebrated lake and valley of Amsanctus, a fabled 
entrance to the shades below. The coast of the Adriatic 
below Picenum was occupied by the Vestini, Marrucini, 
and Frentani, Samnite tribes. The latter extended to the 
river Frento and the confines of Apulia. This part of 
Italy is now called the Abruzzu Among the Vestini was 
Amiternum, where Sallust was born. Among the Fren- 
tani, the principal place was Histonium on the coast, now 
Vasto (TAmmone. Bordering on Latium and the Sabines 
were the Marsi, celebrated for their valour*, and north- 
east of them, the Peligni ; these two Samnite tribes were 
reputed to possess great skill in magic, f Marrubium, the 
principal city of the Marsi, was situated on the east side 
of the Lake Fucinus. Among the Peligni was Corfinium, 
and a little lower, Sulmo (Sulmona), where Ovid was 
born.} Considerably below Sulmo, on the confines of 
Campania, was -ZEsernia (Isernia), and below it AllifaB§, 
celebrated for its pottery. South-east of Allifee is Bene- 
ventum (Benevento), originally called Maleventum, but 
which changed its name for one of more favourable omen. 
Here Pyrrhus was defeated by Curius, and retired to 
Epirus, B. c. 274, a. u. c. 480. South-west of Beneventum 
is Caudium, the scene of the ignominious defeat of the 
Romans by the Samnite general Pontius, A. u. c. 433, 
B.C. 321. South of this, among the Hirpini, are Abella 

* Haec genus acre virum, Marsos pubemque Sabellam, 
Assuetumque malo Ligurem, Volscosque verutos, 
Extulit. Virg. Georg. II. 167. 

f Nee vocata mens tua 

Marsis redibit vocibus. Hor. Epod. V. 75. 

Quid proderat ditasse Felignas anus, 

Velociusve miscuisse toxiqum ? Hor. Epod. XVIII. 8. 

% Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus \m^ > 

MUia qui novies distat ab urbe decern. On. Tn&t.TM . \^* 
$ Invertunt AWfania vinaria tota. Hot. SaJL W» n\hu^- 
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(Avellino), Rufre, and Batulum, places mentioned by 
Virgil. 

The remainder of Italy is called Magna Grecia, from 
the number of Grecian colonies which it contained. It is 
divided into Apulia, Messapia, or Japygia (called also 
Calabria), Lucania, and the country of the Bruttii, or 
Bruttiorum Ager. 

Apulia is now called Puglia, an arid sandy district tra- 
versed by the Apennines. Amongst its chief mountains 
it will be sufficient to mention Mons Garganus*, celebrated 
for its oak groves, now Monte St. Angelo, and Mods 
Vulturf, bordering on Samnium and Lucania, frequented 
by Horace in his infancy. The principal river of Apulia 
was the Aufidus, or Ofanto\, a violent torrent, which falls 
into the sea near Cannae. 

Below Mons Garganus was Daunia, on the coast, so 
called from Daunus, an antient king of Apulia, the 
father-in-law of Diomede. Diomede settled here after 
the Trojan war, and founded the city of Arpi§, still so 
called. A little north-east, on the coast, was Sipontum, 
near the present Manfredonia. West of Arpi, and bor- 
dering on Samnium, is Luceria {Lucerd), celebrated for 

* Garganum mugire putes nemus. Hor. Epist. II. i. 202 

Aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant. Hor. Od. II. ix. 7. 

f Me fabulosae Vulture in Appulo 
Altricis extra limen Apulitt, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno, 

Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. Hor. Od. UL iv. 9. 

J Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
Qui regna Dauni perfluit Appuli, 
Cum s«vit horrendamque cultis 
Diluviem meditatur agris. Hor. Od. TV. xiv. 25. 

§ Atque iterum in Teucros iEtolis aurjrJX ab kt^\% 
Tydide*. ^«* JEsulL^ 
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its wool. * Towards Lucania is Venusia ( Venosa), the 
birth-place of Horace f, aud near it BantiaJ, Acherontia 
(Acerenza), and Ferentum, places mentioned by him. 
North-east of Venusia is Canusium (Canosa), built by 
Diomede§, and a little north-eastward of Canusium is 
Cannae, the site of Hannibal's great victory, May 21st, 
A.U.C. 538, B.c. 216. The country between Apulia and 
Messapia was antiently called Peucetia, from its pine 
forests, the principal city of which was Barium ||, fre- 
quented by fishermen. South of Barium, stood Egnatia 
or Gnatia, the last stage mentioned by Horace in his 
journey to Brundusium. 

Below Apulia is Messapia, or Japygia, containing two 
nations ; the Calabri on the north-east, and the Salentini 
on the south-western side of the heel of Italy. The Ca- 
labri have given to this country the general name of 
Calabria. The most remarkable mountain was M. Ma- 
tinus, in the extreme south, celebrated for its bees.f The 
Galesus, or Gakso**, the principal river of Japygia, is a 

* Te lanae prope nobilem 

ToDsae Luceriam, non citharae, decent. Hor. Od. HL xv. 13. 

f Lucanus an Appulus anceps, 

Nam Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus. 

Hor. Sat. II. i. 34. 
J Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontise, 

Saltusque Bantinos, et arvnm 

Fingue tenent humilis Ferenti. Hor. Od. III. iv. 14. 

§ Qui locus a forti Diomede est conditus olim. Hor. Sat. L v. 92. 

|| Bari moenia piscosi. Hor. Sat. I. v. 97. 

^f Ego, apis Matins 

More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma, per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 

Carmina fingo. Hor. Od. IV. ii. 27. 

** Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 
Flumen, et regnata petam Laconi 

.Bura Phalanto. B«. Od-^ -ru V^j 
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II stream Sowing near Tarentum into the gulf of the 



On the Adriatic is Brnsdixsinni, or Bri*disi y the prin- 
cipal port for the passengers from Gr ee c e to Italy. South 
of it is Rudije, the birth-place of Ennina, the friend of 
Scipio Africanns, and father of Latin poetry *, whoee boat 
was placed on the tomb of the Scipioe; and still south, 
Hydruntum, now Otranto. The promontory of the heel 
of Italy was called Japygium, or Salentinum Promoo- 
torium. Above this, on the Sinus Tarentinus, was Cal- 
lipolis, now GaUipoli, and at the head of this bay is 
Tarentum, now Taranto, founded by the Lacedaemonians. 
Halfway between Tarentum and Brundusium stood Hyria, 
founded by a colony of Cretans. 

South of Campania and Apulia is Lucania, a hilly pas- 
toral country, to which the flocks were annually driven 
when the drought of summer had destroyed the herbage 
of Apulia and Calabria, f The principal rivers are, the 
Silarus (Silaro), which rises in the Apennines, and, being 
joined by the Tanager, north of Mons Alburnus, falls into 
the Mare Tyrrhenum. Its banks were much infested by 
the gadfly % \ the Bradanus {Bradand), the Aciris (Agrfy 
and the Sybaris, rise in the Apennines, and flow into the 
Gulf of Tarentum. 

* Ennius emeruit, Calabris in montibus ortus, 
Contiguu8 poni, Scipio magne, tibi. 

Ovid, De Art. Am. HL 409. 
f Pecusve Calabris ante sidus fervidum 

Lucana mutet pascua. Hor. Epod. L 27. 

% Est lucos Silari circum, ilicibusque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen asilo 
llomanuni est, oestron Graii vertere vocantes ; 
Asper, acei ba sonans ; quo tota exterrita sylvis 
Diffugiunt armenta, furit mugitibus aether 
Concussus, sjlvsaque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 
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The first city south of Campania is Paestum, now Pesli, 
on the coast, where the roses flowered twice in the year* ; 
it was called by the Greeks Posidonia, in honour of Nep- 
tune, who had a magnificent temple here, the ruins of 
which still remain. It was a very ancient colony from 
Trcezene. South of it is Helea or Velia, mentioned by 
Horace f ; south of which was the promontory where Pa- 
linurus, the pilot of ^Eneas, was murdered, and which 
received his name. On the coast of the Tarentine bay 
was Metapontum, the celebrated school of Pythagoras, 
who died there B. c. 497. Southward is Heraclea, of 
which Zeuxis was a native, and Archias, Cicero's friend, 
was made a citizen ; and Sybaris, noted for the effeminacy 
of its inhabitants. Close to it is Thurium. In the interior 
was Potentia, now Potenza. 

South of Lucania are the Bruttii. The principal rivers 
are, the Crathes, or Crati, which rises in the Apennines, 
and falls into the Tarentine bay near Sybaris; and the 
Neaethes, or Neto, which rises in the same vicinity, and 
falls into the sea near Petilia. Near the Mare Tyrrhenum, 
a little inland, is Consentia, now Consenza. — Quite in the 
toe of Italy, on the strait which divides it from Sicily, is 
Rhegium, now Reggvo ; and on the opposite coast of Italy, 
on the Ionian Sea, is Locri Epi-Zephyrii, so called from 
the promontory of Zephyrium, a little below it North of 
Locri is Caulon, and above it Scylaceum, now Squillaci, 
and after the shore has bent to the east, is the promontory 
of Lacinium}, now called Capo della Colonna, from a 

* Biferique rosaria Paesti. Virg. Georg. IV. 119. 

f Quae sit hyems Veliae, quod coelum, Vala, Salerni. 

Hor. Epist. L xv. 1 . 
f Hie sinus Herculei, si vera est fama, Tarenti 

Cernitur, attollit se Diva Lacinia contra, 

Caulonisque arces, et navifragum Scylaceum. Virg. JEtu ILL 5S\. 

See also a beautiful story respecting the \mn\AYv% ^^<^gl > \^ 
Zeuxis, in this temple, related by Cicero, De InuenLH. \« 

D 
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column of a celebrated temple of Juno Lacuna still re 
maining. A little north-west is Croton (Crotona), thi 
birth-place of the Olympic victor Milo, once a flourishing 
city, and celebrated school of Pythagoreans. Above thi 
is Petilia*, built by Philoctetes, after his return from tb 
Trojan war; and above it Roscianum, now Rosano. 

* Parva Philoctet© subnixa Petilia muro. 

Virg. &n. m. 405 
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ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

A. G., Plates IX. XXIII. 

The Tyrrhene, or Lower Sea, may be represented as 
lying in a basin, the circumference of which is defined by 
the range of the Apennines in Italy on the north and 
east, and by the mountains of Sicilia, Sardinia and Cor- 
sica, all considerable islands, on the south and west. 
Sicilia was antiently called Sicania, from the Sicani, a 
people of Spain, who possessed the island till they were 
driven to its western corner by the Siculi, an Italian 
nation, the original inhabitants of Latium. It was also 
called Trinacria, from having rpsfo atcpas, three celebrated 
promontories (the island itself being of a triangular shape) : 
Pelorum at the east, now Cape Faro, adjacent to Italy ; 
Pachynum, now Cape Passaro, at the south ; and Lily- 
bseum, now Cape Boeo> at the west The principal moun- 
tains were the celebrated volcano JEtna and the Montes 
Neptunii parallel to the north coast. The most remarkable 
poetic descriptions of the eruptions of -3£tna are in Pindar, 
Pyth. I. 31., ^schylus, Pr. Vinct 362., and Virgil, jEn. 
III. 571.* Toward the promontory of Pachynum were the 

* Horrificis juxta tonat JEtna minis. 



Interdumque atram prorumpit ad eethera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit : 
Interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa aub *ax«& 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exAestoaX isao* 
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Montes Heraei, which occupy the south-eastern angle of 
the island, and among them the hill of Hybla, celebrated 
for its bees.* The chief rivers were the Acis f, Simaethus, 
and Anapus on the eastern coast, and the Himera, so often 
mentioned by Pindar, on the south. The island of Sicily 
was sacred to CeresJ, being very fertile, and forming one 
of the chief granaries for the supply of Rome. It was 
colonised by the Greeks and Carthaginians, and came into 
the possession of the Romans in the second Punic war. 
South of Pelorum was Messana, more antiently called 
Zancle, from the curved form of its harbour. The Mes- 
senians, who were expelled from the Peloponnese, having 
taken it from its original possessors, gave it the name of 
their own city, and retained it until their restoration. It 
is now Messina, Close to this, on the Sicilian shore, was 
the whirlpool Charybdis, and above it, on the Italian shore, 
Scylla§, two well-known objects of terror to the antient 

Fama est Enceladi semiustum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque insuper ^Etnam 
Impositam, ruptis flammam exspirare caminis : 
Et, fessum quoties mutat latus, intremere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam, et coelum subtexere fumo. 

Virg. Mn. III. 571. 
* Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti. Virg. Eel. I. 55% 

t For an account of this river, see Ov. Met xiii. 860. 

J Terra tribus scopulis vastum procurrit in aequor 
Trinacris ; a positu nomen adepta loci ; 
Grata domus Cereri. Ovid, Fast IV. 419. 

§ Dextrum Scylla latus, lsevum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat unda. 
At Scyllam caecis cohibet spelunca latebris, 
Ora exser tan tern et naves in saxa trahentem. 
Prima ho minis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus : postrema immaiu conpotfc ^na\A& 

-Delphinum caudas utero comm\ssa \\i^ot\vkv. 
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mariners, though now much less formidable. Below Mes- 
gana is Tauromenium, now Taormino, and below it Catana, 
which still retains its name, at the foot of Mount JEtna, 
and southwards the Cyclopum Scopuli, mentioned by 
Virgil, u&n. I. 201. The plains below the river Simaethus 
were antiently called the Laestrygonii Campi, from the 
L&strygones, a barbarous people, who, as well as the Cy- 
clopes, inhabited Sicily. The wine of this region is cele- 
brated by Horace.* Near the coast was the* city of the 
Leontini, now Lentini, and below this the celebrated city 
of Syracuse, still called Siracusa. (PL XXIII.) It was 
taken by Marcellus, the Roman Praetor, in the second 
Punic war, b. c. 212, a. u. c. 542 ; and was also the scene 
of the memorable defeat of the Athenians, related by 
Thucydides in the seventh book of his history. The ports 
of Syracuse lay at the south, below the town. The lesser 
port was formed by the town and the north side of the little 
island Ortygia, in which was the fountain Arethusa, and 
the citadel of Dionysius ; the greater port, in which was 
the mouth of the river Anapus, was formed by the southern 
side of the island and a bay reaching to the promontory 
called Plemmyrium, in the recess of which was a castle of 
the same name. That part of the town called Acradina 
was nearest the shore, and its southern extremity formed 
one side of the little port. Here was the Forum, the 
Amphitheatre, and the Lautomiae or stone quarries, which 
were subsequently formed into vast Catacombs. The 
south-western side of the city, lying towards the Anapus, 
and separated from it by some marshy ground, was called 
Keapolis, built after the Athenian invasion, between which 
and Acradina was Tyche, so called from a temple of For- 
tune situated there. Above Neapolis was Epipolae with 

* Quamquam sec Calabrse mella ferunt apes 
Nee Ltestrygonia Bacchus in amphora 

Languescit zniii. |^ 0T . Od.TXl. "xsv ^« 

d 3 
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the fortress of Euryalus. Between the Anapua and Nea- 
polis was a grove and temple of Apollo, who was hence 
called Temenites. The whole circuit of Syracuse was 
180 stadia, above 22 English miles. Below Syracuse 
(PL IX.) is Helorum, the vestiges of which are called 
Muri Ucci; the adjacent country was so beautiful as to be 
called the Helorian Tempe. Ascending along the southern 
shore of Sicily, we come to Camarina {Camarana), antiently 
called Hyperia, so often celebrated by Pindar : north-west 
is Gela, near the modern Terra Nova, and the Campi Geloi. 
The river Him era separated the Syracusan from the 
Carthaginian dependencies in Sicily. West of the Hi- 
mera is the city of Agrigentum, or Acragas, as it is called 
by the Greeks, now Girgenti. Still west was Selinus, a 
splendid Syracusan colony, From Selinus the shore bends 
upwards to the western promontory of Lilybaeum, which 
is nearly opposite Carthage, and still preserves its old 
name in Boeo ; but the city of Lilybaeum is now called 
Marsala. North of Lilybaeum is Drepanum, now Trapani, 
and Mount Eryx, celebrated for its temple of Venus, hence 
called Erycina.* South-west of Mount Eryx are the 
JEgades or iEgates Insula?, celebrated for the victory gained 
by the Romans under Lutatius Catulus over the Cartha- 
ginians, which ended the first Punic war, B. c. 242, a. u. c. 
512. Proceeding along the northern coast, we find the 
Trojan colony of Segeste or Egeste, and still east Panormus 
(Palermo), now the capital of Sicily. East of it was 
Himera, on another and smaller river of the name, after- 
wards called Thermae from its warm baths, now Termini 
Towards the eastern promontory of Pelorum was the city 
of Tyndari8, which preserves its name, and Mylae (Milazzo), 
between which place and a station called Naulochus the fleet 
of Sextus Pompeius was defeated by that of the Triumvir 



* Sire tu mavis Erycina ridens. Hot. 0<L \. yl. 3S» 
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Octavius, b. C. 36, A. u. C. 718. In the interior of the 
country, and nearly in its centre, was the plain of Enna, 
from which Proserpine was carried away by Pluto to the 
shades below. (See Ovid, Met. Y. 341.) Enna is now 
called Castro Janni, or Giovanni. 

Each of the promontories of Sicily had a celebrated 
temple. At Pelorum was that of Neptune ; at Pachy- 
num that of Apollo ; and near Lilybaeum that of Venus, 
on Mount Eryx, The antients fabled that the giant 
Typhoeus was buried under Sicily, Pelorum and Pachy- 
num being placed on each arm, Lilybaeum on his feet, and 
JEtna on his head, and that the earthquakes and eruptions 
of JEtna were caused by his attempts to move.* 

North of Sicily are some volcanic islands, called the 
Insulae JEoliaet, VulcaniaeJ, and Lipareae, from JEolus and 
Vulcan, who were supposed to have their dwellings here, 
and Lipara, the principal island. Here were the forges of 

* Yasta giganteis injecta est insula membris 
Trinacris ; et magnis subjectum molibus urget 
JEtherias ausum sperare Typhoea sedes. 
Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque resurgere ssepe ; 
Dextra sed Ausonio inanus est subjecta Peloro : 
Laeva, Pachyne, tibi : Lilybaeo crura premuntur : 
Degravat iEtna caput : sub qua resupinus arenas 
Ejectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Typhoeus. 
Ssepe remoliri luctatur pondera terrse, 
Oppidaque et magnos evolvere corpore montes : 
Inde tremit tellus. Ovid, Met V. 346. 

f Nimborum in patriam, loca fceta furentibus Austria, 
JDoliam venit : hie vasto rex JEolus antro 
Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
Imperio premit, et vinclis et carcere fraenat. 

Virg. JEn. L 51. 

J Insula Sicanium juxta latus JEoliamque 

Erigitur Liparen spumantibus ardua saxis : 

# * * # # 

, Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus. 

Z> 4 
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Vulcan, described by the poets, particularly by Homer and 
Virgil. Below Sicily were the islands of Melite, now 
Malta, and Gaulus, or Gozo, adjacent to it. 

North-west of Sicily are the two islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia. (PL VIII.) The former lies under Liguria, and 
was peopled by the Ligurians, and colonized by the Car- 
thaginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans, b. c. 
231, a. u. c. 523. Its yew trees gave a poisonous quality 
to the honey.* The Greeks called it Cyrnos. It had two 
colonics, Mariana planted by Marius, and Alexia by Sylla. 
Above Mariana was Mantinorum Oppidum, now Bastia. 
On the western coast was the Casalus Sinus, thought to be 
Calvi; and a little below it was Urcinium, now A/accio, 
said to have been founded by Eurysaccs, the son of Ajax. 
Below Corsica is Sardinia, called by the Greeks Ichnusa, 
from its fancied resemblance to the print of a foot. It 
derived its name from Sardus, the son of Hercules, chief 
of an African colony planted there. It was taken by the 
Romans with Corsica. These islands are separated by a 
strait about 7 miles broad, called Taphros or Fossa, now 
the Straits vf Bonifacio. The air of Sardinia was consi- 
dered very unwholesome, and the quantity of wormwood 
and bitter herbs it produced, particularly a species of 
ranunculus, was proverbial, f As the features were con- 
tracted by the taste of these, the expression Sardous risus, 
a Sardonic smile, was used to signify a malevolent grin. 
The principal towns were Olbia, in the north, and near 
the northern extremity of the island Tibulae. In the 
south was Caralis, now Cagliaru 

The little island of Ilva, now Elba y lying between the 

* Hence Virgil : — 

Sic mea Cyrnseas fugiant ex ami n a taxes* JSd. IX. 30. 

f Immo ego Sardois videor tibi amarior herbis. 

Virg. Eelt VH. 41. 
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northern point of Corsica and Etruria has gained celebrity 
in this century as the temporary residence of Napoleon. 
Its iron mines were well known to the ancients/ 

* Hva 

Insula inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis. 

Virg. JSn. X. 172. 
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CHAP. IV. 

BRITANNIA ANTIQUA. 



A. G. Plate II. 



Gbeat Britain was known to the antients under the 
names of Britannia and Albion. The coasts of Cornwall 
and the Cassiterides, or Stilly Isles, were visited by the 
Carthaginians. The Romans, however, were chiefly in- 
debted for their knowledge of the country to the wars of 
Julius Caesar and his successors. 

Caesar invaded Britain in the year 55 b. c, and his 
expedition in the next year, B. c. 54, was little more than 
a predatory incursion as far as the Thames. The sub- 
jugation of Britain was effected in the course of the en- 
suing century, and completed in the reign of Domitian, 
a. d. 81, by Cn. Agricola, who extended the Roman 
province to the Forth and Clyde. Beyond this it seems 
never to have reached. 

The mountains of Britain are little noticed by the 
antients. The chief promontories on the east coast were 
Ocelluro, or Spurn Head, at the mouth of the H umber; 
and Cantium Promontorium, or North Foreland. On the 
south, Vendelia was Portland Bill; Ocrinum, Lizard 
Point; and Bolerium, or Antivestaeum, Land's End. 
Upon the west coast were Herculis Promontorium, or 
Hartland Point; Octapitarum, or St. David's Head; Gan- 
ganorum Promontorium, or Braich y Pwll, at the extre- 
mity of Carnarvonshire ; and Novantum, or the Mull of 
Galloway. 
_ The estuaries following the same order were Bodotria, 
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or the Firth of Forth ; Abus, or the Humber ; Metaris 
JEstuarium, or The Wash; and Thamesis Ostia, or the 
mouth of the Thames. On the south, Tamari Ostia was 
Plymouth Sound ; and on the west, Sabrinse JEstuarium, 
the Bristol Channel; Seteia, the mouth of the Dee; 
Belisama, the Mersey; Moricambe, Morecambe Bay; 
Itunae JEstuarium, the Solway Firth ; and Glottae JEstu- 
arium, the Clyde. 

Most of the rivers have been named in the above enu- 
meration of the estuaries. We may, however, add the 
Alaunus or Tueda, the Tweed ; Tisa, the Tees ; Aufona, 
the Nen ; Abona, the Somersetshire Avon ; and Antona, 
the Avon of Worcestershire. 

As Britain appears to have been peopled by successive 
migrations from the coast of Gaul, it will be most natural 
to begin by describing the parts nearest to that country. 
Divided from Gaul by the Fretum Gallicum, or Straits of 
Dover, were the Cantii, or people of Kent, whose principal 
harbour was Rutupiie, or Richborough, where the Romans 
generally landed. Even in the days of Juvenal the oysters 
of Bichborough were imported into Italy.* Durovernum, 
or Daruenum, was Canterbury; Durobrivae, Rochester; 
Dubris, Dover. A little below Dover was Portus Le- 
manis, or Lymne, where Caesar is thought to have landed 
in his first expedition, having set out from Portus Itius in 
Gaul, a little south of Calais. South-west of the Cantii 
were the Regni in Surrey, Sussex, and part of Hampshire, 
whose principal city Neomagus, or Noviomagus, is placed 
at Holwood, near Croydon, in Surrey. Regnum was 
Chichester. West of the Regni were the Belgae, whose 
name indicates that they passed from Gallia Belgica into 
Britain. They inhabited Wiltshire, Somerset, and part of 

* Circseis nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo dignoscere motuu. 3to • SaJU^N * xl * 

d 6 
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Hampshire. The principal station was Venta Belgarum, 
or Winchester. Aquas Calidae, or Solia, was Bath ; Iscalia, 
Ilchester ; Clausentum, Southampton. South-west of the 
Belgas were the Durotriges, iu Dorsetshire. The chief 
towns were Dunium, or Maiden Castle, and Durnovark t 
now Dorchester. Further west were the Damnonii, or 
Dumnonii, who possessed Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
chief towns were Isca Damnoniorum,or Exeter, and Uxella, 
or Bridgwater* Above the Belgae were the Atrebatii, in 
Berkshire and part of Oxfordshire. Their principal town 
was Calleva, probably Silchester. 

North, above the Cantii, were the Trinobantes; or 
people of Essex and Middlesex. Their principal settlement 
was Cainalodunum, or Maldon, the residence of the British 
prince Cynobellinus : it was constituted a Roman colony, 
and destroyed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, at the 
commencement of her revolt. Colonia was probably 
Colchester ; Ceesaromagus, Chelmsford ; and Londinium, 
London, memorable for the victory of the Romans under 
Suetonius Paulinus over Boadicea, A. D. 61. 

West of the Trinobantes were the Catti, Catieuchlani, 
or Cattivelauni, in Hertford, Bedford, Northampton, and 
Bucks. Their capital was Verulamium, near St. Albans. 
West of the Catieuchlani and Atrebatii were the Dobuni, 
in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. Their principal sta- 
tions were Corinium, or Durocornovium, now Cirencester; 
and Glevum, or Gloucester. Returning to the east coast, 
north of the Trinobantes, were the Iceni, Simeni, or Ceni- 
magni, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting- 
donshire. Their capital was Venta Icenorum, or Caister, 
not far from Norwich. North-west of the Iceni were the 
Coritani, in the counties of Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Stafford. Among the principal 
stations were Lindum or Lincoln*, Rata?, or Leicester, 

^ * Lindum was constituted a Roman colony, whence the termi- 
1 of the modern name. 
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Etocetum or Wall, near Lichfield, and Manduessedum or 
Manceter. West of the Coritani were the Cornavii, in 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, part of Stafford, Shropshire, 
and Cheshire* The principal places were Deva, or Chester, 
and Uriconium*, or Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury, the antient 
capital of the Cornavii. The Huricii, or Jugantes, as they 
are called by Tacitus, were a tribe of the Cornavii settled 
in Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 

Wales was divided between two principal nations. 
In South Wales the Silures inhabited the counties of 
Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorgan. 
Their capital was Isca Silurum, or Caerleon, deriving the 
latter half of its modern name from the second legion of 
which it was the head-quarters. It was upon the Isca or 
Usk, in Monmouthshire. The other principal stations 
were Venta Silurum or Caer Went, near Chepstow ; Bur- 
rium, now Usk; Blestium or Monmouth; Ariconium, near 
Ross; Bullaeum, or Builth; apd Gobmmxxm, or Abergavenny. 
The Demetaa were a tribe of Silures on the coast in Car- 
diganshire, Pembroke, and Carmarthen. Their chief city 
was Maridunum, or Carmarthen. The great Caractacus, 
who was defeated by Ostorius Scapula, a. d. 51, was a 
prince of the Silures. In North Wales were the Ordo- 
vices, in Merioneth, Montgomery, Carnarvon, Denbigh, 
and Flint Their capital was Mediolanum, or Myfod, in 
Montgomeryshire. Among them also was Segontium, or 
Carnarvon, on the river Seiont, and Conovium, or Conway. 
The island of Anglesea was called Mona. 

North of the Humber were the Brigantes, the greatest 
and most powerful nation of antient Britain. They pos- 
sessed the whole extent of the island from sea to sea, from 
the Humber and Mersey to the walls of Hadrian and 
Severus, comprising the counties of York, Durham, Lan- 

* Hence the present name o£ V\&\?t&ycu 
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caster, Westmoreland, and GnmberkauL The famous Car- 
tismandna, with whom Caractacus took refuge, was t 
queen of the Brigantes. The principal town was Ebor- 
acorn, or York, one of the greatest in Britain, mod meao- 
rable for the death of the emperors Severus and Constantiia 
Chlorus. From this city also Constantine the Great was 
called to take possession of the empire. Other places of 
importance were, Isurium, or Aldborough, near Borough* 
bridge, once the capital of the Brigantes ; Longovicum, or 
Lancaster ; and Mancunium, or Manchester. The south- 
eastern portion of this district was occupied by the Parki, 
a small tribe in Holderness subject to the Brigantes. 

The antient inhabitants of Scotland were very little 
known to the Romans. It may suffice to mention th* 
Otadeni, who were settled in the counties of the Lothian*, 
Berwick, and Northumberland; the Gadeni, west of the 
Otadeni, in Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Northumberland. The 
Selgovse, in Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, on the shores of 
the Solway Firth ; still west, the Novantae, in Wigton and 
Ayr ; and on the north-west, above these, the Damnii, in 
Renfrew, Lanark, and Linlithgow. These five nations were 
sometimes comprehended under the general name of Maeate. 
Among them were Tuessis, Berwick-upon-Tweed; Ala- 
terva, Cramond, near Edinburgh; Lindum, Linlithgow; 
and Colanica, Lanark. 

Britain was divided under the Byzantine empire into 
five provinces, the relative position of which it is difficult 
to determine. Perhaps we may place them thus : — L 
Britannia Prima, below the estuaries of the Severn and 
the Thames. II. Britannia Secunda, comprising Wales. 
III. Flavia Casariensis, extending from the Thames to 
the Humber on the east, and from the Lower Avon to the 
Mersey on the west. IV. Maxima Caesariensis, from the 
Humber and Mersey to the wall of Severus. And sub- 
sequently, in the time of the Emperor Valens, a. d. 364, 
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V. Valentia, comprising the five tribes already mentioned, 
under the name of the Maeatae, lying between the walls 
of Antoninus and Severus, which were built to prevent the 
incursions of the barbarous Scottish tribes into the Roman 
provinces. 

The earliest of these walls was erected by Agricola, 
A. D. 79, nearly in the direction of the rampart of Hadrian 
and wall of Severus, hereafter to be mentioned: but, in 
a. d. 81, Agricola built a line of very strong forts, advanced 
considerably to the north from the Firth of Forth on the 
east, to the Firth of Clyde on the west of Scotland. These, 
however, appear to have been insufficient to restrain the 
barbarians after the departure of Agricola, A. d. 85 ; and 
in A. D. 120 the Emperor Hadrian executed a much more 
important work. It began from Tunnocelum, or Boulness, 
on the -ZEstuarium Itunae, or Solway Firth, near Lugu- 
vallium, or Carlisle, and was continued almost in a direct 
line to Segedunum, or Cousin's House, beyond Pons iElii, 
or Netocastle-upon-Tyne, a distance of 74 Roman or 68 
English miles. It consisted of a principal agger or vallum*, 
that is, a rampart, about 12 feet high; a ditch, on the 
north of this vallum, 9 feet deep and 11 wide; an agger, 

* SECTION OF THE BOMAN WALL OF BEVEBUS AND HADRIAN. 
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20 feet, on the north of thia ditch ; and an agger, without 
a ditch, 5 feet, on the sooth of the principal agger, and 
nearly of as large dimensions. This work was garrisoned 
by soldiers, stationed at proper intervals in forta which hid 
formed the first wall of Agricola, Twenty years after 
this, a. d. 140, Lollius Urbicns, under the Emperor An- 
toninus, haying reconquered the Maeatae, restored the 
second wall of Agricola, which is commonly called the 
Vallum AntoninL This work consisted of a ditch about 
12 feet wide ; the principal wall or vallum, on the south 
brink of the ditch, whose foundations are 12 feet thick, 
but the height is unknown; and a military way on the 
south of the vallum. There were forts or stations at the 
distance of every two miles, and smaller towers in the in- 
tervals between the forts. 

But the greatest work of all was that of Severus. It 
was begun a. d. 209, and finished next year, and was only 
a few yards to the north of Hadrian's wall. This great 
work consisted of a ditch, in all respects larger than that 
of Hadrian, on the south brink of which stood the wall, 
12 feet high and 8 thick, built of solid stone, and cemented 
with the strongest mortar. It was defended at intervals 
by fortresses of three kinds. Those called stationes were 
very strong, and capable of containing at least 600 men, 
and having a town without the walls. The number of 
these was not less than eighteen, at an average distance of 
about four miles, but placed, with some irregularity, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the ground. Besides these, 
in the intervals of the stations there were eighty-one cas- 
tella or strong forts, each 64 feet square, and at the distance 
of 7 furlongs from each other. Lastly between every two 
castella were four turres or towers, 12 feet square and 300 
yards apart. These were used as watch-towers, and, bein" 
within reach of each other, communications could be made 
£jj]^h* utmost facility. For the convenience of relieving 
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guard, there was a military way of square stones the whole 
length of the wall on its south side, communicating with 
each turret and castle; and at some distance south of 
this another larger paved military way, leading from sta- 
tion to station. The whole was garrisoned by not less than 
10,000 men, 1 600 of whom were cavalry, and 600 mariners 
at the points where the ramparts communicated with the 
shore. 

The principal Roman roads, Vise Stratae, or paved roads, 
hence called streets, were the Via Devana from Colonia, or 
Colchester, through Durolipons, or Godmanchester, and 
Ratse, or Leicester, to Deva or Deona, now Chester. The 
Watling Street from Dover through Londinium, or London, 
Verularnium, or St Albaris, Magiovintum, or Fenny Strat- 
ford, Lactodorum, or Towcester, Manduessedum or Man- 
ceter, Etocetum, or Wall, and Pennocrucium, or Stretton, 
near Penkridge, joined the Via Devana at Mediolanum or 
Chesterton, and so led to Deva and the north. A branch of 
this communicated from Pennocrucium with Uriconium, or 
Wroxeter. Its etymology is uncertain, but it is, perhaps, 
corrupted from the name of Vitellianus into Vitellin or 
Watling Street The Foss Way, from Fossa, a ditch, ex- 
tended from Moridunum, or Seaton, through Corinium, or 
Cirencester, and Ratse, to Lindum, or Lincoln, and thence 
to York. The Ikenild Street, perhaps so called from the 
Iceni, extended from Clausentum, or Southampton, to Cal- 
leva, and thence to Spinre, or Speen, and so, probably, to 
Venta Icenorum. The Ermin Street, perhaps derived 
from the Saxon Herrman, a warrior, signifying that it 
was a military road, led from Londinium or London to 
Lincoln : from these principal roads there were many minor 
branches. 

Of the minor British islands, Vectis was the Isle of Wight; 
the Cassiterides were the Stilly Isles ; Mona Taciti, or the 
Mona described by Tacitus in \na Y\fo <& k^rcstan 



Aetata ; Mooa C««ra, the Isk sfJtmm. The Heboda 
mentioned by Pliny. Sofinas* and Ptolemy, are slightly 
corrupted into Hebrides. To these nay be added the Or- 
cades, or Orkneys, opposite to the promontory Orcas, now 
Duneansby Head; and the Shetland Islands, which, under 
the name of Thule, the indents imagined the northern 
extremity of the habitable globe.* 

Ierne, Javerna, or Hibernia, was Ireland, The promon- 
tories Boreum and Xotium (PL L) were probably Mains 
Head and Cape Clear, and Eblana the modern capital 
Dublin. The barbarous tribes, whose names have come 
down to us, can scarcely be said to belong to classical geo- 
graphy, and are therefore omitted as unnecessary for the 
learner. 

* Yenient annis 

Ssecula sens, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tetbysque novos 
Detegat orbes, nee sit terris 
Ultima Thule. Senec. Med. 374. 
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HISPANIA. 

A. G. Plate IV. 

Spain was called Iberia by the Greeks, and by the poets 
Hesperia, as the furthest land toward the west, with the 
addition of Ultima to distinguish it from Italy. The 
Romans, who expelled the Carthaginians from their settle- 
ments in the south-east, and conquered the remainder of the 
country, divided it into two provinces, Hispania Citerior, 
or nearer, and Hispania Ulterior, or further Spain. His- 
pania Citerior was afterwards called Tarraconensis, from 
Tarraco, its capital, and extended from the Pyrenees to the 
Durius, or Douro, on the west, and somewhat beyond the 
Promontory of Charidemum, or C. de Gata, on the east. 
Hispania Ulterior was subdivided in the time of Augustus 
into two provinces, Baetica in the south, reaching to the 
Anas, or Guadiana ; and Lusitania in the west, corre- 
sponding in great measure to our Portugal. 

The chief mountains were the Pyrensei Montes, or, 
Pyrenees, the western portion of which were known as 
M. Vinnius. From this chain Idubeda Mons branched 
off, following the right bank of the Iberus, or Ebro, and 
forming the watershed between the east and west coasts. 
The southern part of this range is Mons Orospeda. Mons 
Carpetanus, Oretanus, and Marianus are now respectively 
the Castilian Mountains, the Sierra Toledo, and Sierra Mo- 
reno. At the eastern end of M. Catpetanrc& ^*s> ^% 
Caunue, where the .Romans under Gracchus d&feata&> ^^ 
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Celtiberi, B. c. 179; and south-eastward toward the Medi- 
terranean was Manlianus Saltus, memorable for the victory 
of Gracchus over the Celtiberi, B. c. 180. The great 
chain of Sierra Nevada in the south was known as 11 
Ilipula. 

The chief promontories in the Atlantic were Trileucum 
and Artabrum, now Capes Ortega! and Finisterre; Magnum 
Promontorium, now C. Boca, on the Tagus; and Sacrum 
Promontorium, so called because in this neighbourhood 
the Sun was supposed to plunge his chariot into the sea.* 
It is now (7. St Vincent In the Fretum Herculeum Janonk 
Promontorium is C. Trafalgar. Within the Mediterranean 
was Calpe, one of the pillars of Hercules, now Gibraltar. 
Charidemum, Scombrasia, and Dianium are now Capes 
Gata, Pahs, and St Martin, and Pyrenaeum Promon- 
torium is C Creus. 

The rivers flowing into the Atlantic were the Mining, 
or Minho ; the Durius, or JDouro, which rises in M. Idu- 
beda and falls into the sea at Calle, forming the north 
boundary of Lusitania ; the Tagus, which, though called 
Tajo by the Portuguese, retains its name in general use. 
It rises in M. Idubeda, and flows into the sea at Olisippo. 
Its sands, like those of the Durius, were mingled with 
gold.f The Anas, or Guadiana, formed the boundary 
between Lusitania and Baetica. The B&tis, or Guadal- 
quivir, rises in M. Orospeda, and, forming the island of 
ErythyiaJ whence Hercules took the oxen of Geryon, 
falls into the sea above Tartessus. It gave the name of 
Baetica to the province through which it flows. 

* Hence Juvenal : — 

Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem. Sat. XIV. 280. 
f Hie certant, Pactole, tibi Duriusque Tagusque. Sil. I. 234. 

J Hence Ovid speaking of Mount Aventine : — 

Forte boves illuc Erytheidas applicat heros 

Emensus longi claviger orbU iter. Fast I. 543. 
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The chief rivers, flowing into the Mediterranean, were 
the Iberus or Ebro, which rises in the Pyrenees and flows 
into the sea below Dertosa ; the Turia, now Guadalaviar, 
memorable for the battle between Pompey and Sertorius ; 
and the Sucro, or Xucar. 

Hispania Citerior, or Tarraconensis, contained many 
tribes. Between the Pyrenees and the Iberus, the Cere- 
tani, Laletani, Cosetani, and Ilergetes occupied the country, 
which was subsequently Catalonia. The chief towns were 
Barcino, or Barcelona ; Tarraco, or Tarragona, the capi- 
tal of the whole province, fortified by the Scipios for the 
defence of the Romans against Carthage ; and Ilerda, or 
Lerida, capital of the Ilergetes, celebrated for the resist- 
ance it made against Caesar under the lieutenants of Pom- 
pey, Afranius and Petreius. At the mouth of the Iberus 
was Dertosa, or Tortosa. On the coast at the foot of the 
Pyrenees was Emporife, founded by the Phocaens who 
had settled at Massilia, or Marseilles. Here Scipio Afri- 
canus landed in the second Punic war. North-westward 
were the Vescitani and Jacetani in Huesca, and the Vas- 
cones in Navarre, whose chief city was Pompelo, or 
Pampeluna. On the Iberus is Calagurris, now Calahorra 9 
memorable for the dreadful sufferings of the army of 
Sertorius when besieged by Pompey and Metellus, a.u.c. 
679, B. c. 75. (See Juv. XV. 92.) It was the birth-place 
of Quintilian and Prudentius. The Varduli, Caristi, and 
Autrigones were small tribes in Guipuscoa, Biscay, and 
Alava. The Cantabri * possessed Oviedo and Santander, 
and held out for many years against the Romans. Among 
them were the Concani, whose ferocity is also celebrated 
by Horace, f West of these were the Astures in Asturias, 

* Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra. Hor. Od. II. vi. 2. 
Cantaber, sera* domitus catena. Hor. Od\ III. viii. 2&^ 

j* JSt latum equino sanguine Concanum. Hot. 0&.\X!LV*.^H 
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the modern Oviedo and Leon, whose capital Asturica is still 
Astorga. A little east of this the head-quarters of the seventh 
legion gave name to Lcgio, now Leon. Still westward 
were the Callasci or Calliaci, who gave name to Galieia; 
their chief places were Lucus Augusti, or Lugo, and 
Brigantium, or Betangos, near Corunna. Between the 
Minius and Durius was Bracara Augusta, now Braga; 
and at the mouth of the Durius, Calle, or Portus Callis, 
which has given the name Portugal to the aUtient province 
of Lusitania: it is now Oporto. South-east of the As- 
tures are the Vaccaei in Valladolid, Palencia, and Segovia. 
Among them was Pallantia, or Palencia. Eastward of the 
Vaccaei among the Palendones was Numantia, which re- 
sisted the Roman armies fourteen years, and was utterly 
destroyed by Scipio Africanus Minor, b. c. 133, a. u.c. 
621. It was near the sources of the Durius. Below the 
Durius were the Alevaci in Alava and Segovia $ and below 
them the Carpetani in the centre of Spain, and one of 
the most considerable of its tribes. Their chief city 
Toletum is still Toledo. West of it was Libora, now 
Talavera, on the Tagus. Below the Carpetani were the 
Oretani about La Mancha : their chief city was Castillo, on 
the south bank of the Baetis, and at the frontier of the 
province of Baetica. On the west flank of Mona Idubeda 
were the Celtiberi, a great and powerful people, sprung 
from a mixture of Celts with the antient Iberians ; they 
long resisted the Roman arms. Their chief place was 
Bilbilis, the birth-place of the poet Martial.* Eastward of 
M. Idubeda were the Edetani, in part of Saragossa, Teruel, 
and Valencia, reaching from the Iberus to the Sucro. 
Their capital Caesar Augusta has been corrupted into 
Saragossa. Near their southern boundary was Valencia, 
which retains its name. It was destroyed by Pompey, but 

* Te, Liciniane, gloriabitur nostra, 

Nee me tacebit, Bilbilis. Mart. Ep. L 62. 
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soon afterwards rebuilt. Above it was the famous city of 
Saguntum, a colony of Zacynthus, whence its name. By 
the siege of this city Hannibal began his attack upon the 
Romans at the commencement of the second Punic war, 
B. c. 219, a. u. c. 535. He captured the city after a siege 
of four months, and the inhabitants burnt themselves and 
their effects that they might not fall into his hands. It 
was afterwards rebuilt, and some remains of it are still 
to be seen at a place called Murviedro, a corruption 
of Muri Veteres. North-west of Saguntum is Segobrida, 
now Segorbe. East of the Edetani, at the mouth of the 
Iberus, are the Ilercaones in Castellan and part of Tarra- 
gona, Below the Sucro, on the coast, were the Contestant 
whose shore was called Spartarius Campus, from the number 
of rushes which grew there. Their chief city was Carthago 
Nova, or Cartagena, founded by the Carthaginians under 
Hasdrubal, B. C. 243. Above it was Saetabis, celebrated 
for its linen manufacture. South-westward, on the borders 
of BaBtica, were the Bastitani, in Murcia. 

In Hispania Ulterior the province of BaBtica corresponds 
in great measure to the modern Andalusia, a corruption of 
Yandalitia, from the Vandals, who in the decline of the 
Roman empire were settled there. Along the southern 
shore were the Phoenician Bastuli, in Malaga.* Their 
chief city was Malaca, slightly corrupted into Malaga. A 
little west of it is Munda, celebrated for the victory of 
Scipio over the Carthaginians, B.C. 216, A.U.C. 538, and 
still more for that of Caesar over the younger Pompey, 

* Hence we may fully understand Horace when he says : — 
Latins regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, qnam si Libjam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Poenus 

Serviat uni. Od. EL ii. 9. 

He alludes to the African Pceni, and the Bastuli Poeni^ v^ Vqkm^ 
country Gades was situated. 1 
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B. c. 45, A. u. c. 709, and at the Mediterranean side of the 
Fretum Herculeum, or Gaditanum, Calpe, already men- 
tioned. Between the straits and the mouth of the Bstu 
was Gades, antiently Tartessus, and now slightly corrupted 
into Cadiz. 

North-west of the Pceni Bastuli were the Tnrduli, and 
still north-west the Turdetani, kindred tribes, wboec 
boundaries are not well ascertained. Among them was 
Hispalis, now Seville, and not far from it Italica, the birth- 
place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian, and of Silhu 
Italicus the poet. Higher up the course of the Bsetis was 
Corduba, now Cordova, the birth-place of the two Senecas 
and Lucan, and still higher, upon a steep rock, Uliturgifl, 
taken by Scipio, 210 B.C., after great carnage. 

The northern part of Baetica between the Anas and 
M. Marianus was called Baeturia, and inhabited by the 
Celtici. 

Beyond the Anas is Lusitania. The principal nation 
was that of the Lusitani between the Durius and Tagus. 
Their chief cities were Conimbriga, now Coimbra, on the 
Munda or Mondego, and Scalabis, now Santarem. At the 
mouth of the Tagus was Olisippo, fabled to have been 
founded by Ulysses, the name of which is now corrupted 
into Lisbon. East of the Lusitani the Vettones occupied 
the provinces of Beira Baixa, and Salamanca. Their 
chief places were Lancia Oppidana, on the frontiers of the 
Lusitani, now La Guarda; and Lancia Transcudana, or 
Lancia beyond the Cuda, now Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 
frontier of the Arevaci is Salmantica, now Salamanca. 
Upon the left bank of the Tagus is Norba Caesarea, now 
Alcantara. Among the Celtici on the Anas was Emerita 
Augusta, now Merida ; and Pax Julia, or Beja. The ex- 
treme south of Lusitania is called Cuneus, or the Wedse, 
now Algarve, from Garb, the Arabic term for West. 

The Baleares Insulae Major et Minor are now Majorca 
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and Minorca* They were called by the Greeks Gym- 
nesiae. Their inhabitants were celebrated for their skill 
in slinging*; as were also the Phoenicians, from whom 
they derived their origin. In Majorca was Palma, which 
retains its name. In Minorca, Portus Magonis, so called 
by the Carthaginians, from one of their generals, now 
Port Mahon. South-west of these were the Pityusae, or 
Pine Islands, the chief of which was Ebusus, corrupted 
into Yviga; and below it a small island, called by Strabo 
and Ptolemy Ophiusa, unless this name more properly 
belongs to the little group of Colubraria off Saguntum. 

* Ut com Balearica plumbum 

Funda jacit, volat illud et incandescit eundo. Ov. Met, II. 727. 

Stupea torquentem Balearis verbera fund®. 

Virg. Georg. I. 309. 
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GALLIA. 
A.G., Plate IV. 

Gallia, in the earliest historical period, was divided 
between three great nations, the Belgae, the Celt®, or 
Galli, properly so called, and the Aquitani. The Belgs 
extended from the left bank of the Lower Rhine nearly to 
the Sequana, or Seine, and were intermixed with Germanic 
tribes. The Celtse extended from the Sequana to the 
Garumna, or Garonne; and from the Atlantic to the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Mediterranean. As the earliest and 
most widely diffused of the Gaulish races, it is under their 
name that the whole nation was known to the Greek. 
The portion of Celtica, which borders the Mediterranean, 
was called by the Romans Provincia Gallia, or simply 
Provincia, as at one time the most important of their pos- 
sessions beyond the Alps, and hence the modern term 
Provence. This region was also called Gallia Braccata, 
from the braccce or breeches worn by its inhabitants, while 
the rest of Celtica was called Gallia Comata, from the 
long hair of its natives. South of the Garumna to the 
Pyrenees dwelt the Aquitani, a Celtic people intermixed 
with Iberians, and nearly approaching in language and 
origin to the chief stock of the Spanish population. Such 
were the Gaulish races as known to Caesar. The principal 
political divisions of the country coincided in his time 
with the limits of these Tacea, T\& J£A\>\ «ad Arverni, 
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the people of Burgundy and Auvergne, alternately took 
the lead among the Celtae, and obtained pre-eminence in 
the affairs of the centre and east of Gaul. The Veneti 
were at the head of a confederacy of western maritime 
states. Among the Belgse, the Remi about Rheims took 
the lead, but the Nervii in Hainault, who prided them- 
selves on their German origin, were reputed the bravest, 
and proved themselves most formidable to the Roman 
arms. The Helvetii in Switzerland were also included 
within the limits of antient Gaul, and were considered to 
belong to the Celtic division of the country. The Alps 
and the Pyrenees were the chief mountain chains upon 
the eastern and southern boundaries. The only remaining 
mountains which we need notice are Mons Cebenna 
(Cevennes), M. Vosegus (Vosges), and M. Jurassus, or 
Jura, which retains its name. 

From the Alps, which formed a barrier between Gaul 
and Italy, the Rhenus (Rhine), and the Rhodanus (Rhone), 
flowed, the one northward, into the German Ocean, the 
other in an opposite direction into the Mediterranean. The 
Rhodanus received in its course the Arar, afterwards called 
Saucona (mod. Saone), the Isara, here, and the Druentia, 
Durance. It reached the sea through the barren stony 
plain called by the Romans Campi Lapidei, by the French 
JPlaine de Crau. From the Pyrenees descended the 
Aturus (Adour), and the Garumna (Garonne), which 
latter receives on its right bank the Tarnis ( Tarn), Oltis 
(Lot), and Duranius (Dordogne). North of the Garonne, 
the Ligeris (Loire) rises in the mountains of Auvergne, 
and traverses the centre of the country. The Ligeris re- 
ceived the Elaver (Allier), and Carus ( Cher) on the south, 
the Meduana (Mayenne) on the north. The next great 
river of Gaul is the Sequana, or Seine, the chief tributaries 
of which are the Matrona (Marne), and the Isara or "Esia* 
(Oue). 

x 2 
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The Samara, or Somme, falls into the British Channel", 
the ScaMis, or Scheldt, into the North Sea, where it meets 
the Vahalis, the southern branch of the R hen us, or Rhm, 
the largest of the Gaulish rivers, if a frontier stream may 
be so culled, swollen by the influx on the Gaulish side of 
the Mosella (Moselle), and Mosa (Meuse). 

Augustus visited Gaul soon after his accession to power, 
b. c. 27, a. u. c. 727, and spent some time in organizing 
the province which his uncle had annexed to the empire 
He divided the whole country of Transalpine Gaul into 
four governments: — 1. Narbonensis, comprising the ori- 
ginal Provincia, together with the districts of Narbo and 
Tolosa, &c, to the west ; 2. Aquitania, which he extended 
almost to the Ligeris, or Loire ; 3. Lugdunensis (so called 
from Lugdunum, Lyons, a recent colony, which becan* 
the capital of the province), including nearly all the rest 
of Celtica ; and 4. Belgica. 

These four great provinces in later ages were called the 
four Gauls, and were eventually subdivided into seventeen 
smaller departments. Of these Narbonensis contained 
five: — Narbonensis Prima, Viennensis, Narbonensis Se- 
cunda, Alpes Maritime, and Alpes Graiae et Pennine 
The first of these, at the western bend of the Sinus Gall* 
cus. corresponded nearly with Languedoc. Its principal 
trib.s were the Voices, subdivided into the Tectosages and 
Arceomici, the former nearer the Pyrenees, the latter 
neaivr to the Rhone. Tolosa (Toulouse) was the chief 
city <>f the one; Nemausus (Nismes, which still possesses 
somi- fine remains of Roman architecture) of the other. 
On the coast was the important Roman colony, Narbo 
Manias (Narbonne), which gave the name to the province. 
Crossing the Rhone, we come to the Viennensis, so called 
from Vienna ( Vienne in Dauphiny). The northern part 
of tins district was occupied by the Allobroges, between 
the Rhodanus and Isara. Their dairf \*Wa to& Caluro* 
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afterwards Gratianopolis (Grenoble). Southward lay the 
Vocontii, their capital Dea (Die). Besides this city, we 
may mention, between the Isara and Druentia, Avenio 
(Avignon), Arausio (Orange), and Apta Julia (Apt). 
South of the Druentia lay Narbonensis Secunda, in which 
was the territory of the Salyes, the first people encountered 
by the Romans beyond the Alps. Cities : — Arelas (Aries), 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix), famous for the great victory of Marius 
over the Teutones ; Forum Julii (Frejus), a naval station, 
founded by Julius Caesar or Augustus. Massilia (Mar- 
seilles) was a colony of the Phocaeans, founded 600 b. c, 
of which Antipolis (Antibes) was an oifset. North-east of 
Narbonensis Secunda was the province of the Alpes Ma- 
ritimae, its chief place Ebrodunum (Embrun), its most con- 
siderable people the Caturiges. They were situated at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, or Mont Genevre, over which 
some have thought Hannibal passed on his way to Italy, 
This pass was ceded to Augustus by a king of the country 
known to the Romans by the name of Cottius. Above 
the Alpis Cottia is the Alpis Graia, or Little St Bernard; 
and beyond that the Alpis Pennina, or Great St. Bernard. 
These ranges gave the name to the fifth subdivision of 
Gallia Narbonensis. 

Aquitania was subdivided into Prima, Secunda, and 
Novem-populana. The two first of these lay to the north 
of the Garonne. The chief tribes of Aquitania Prima 
were the Bituriges Cubi in Berri, who gave to their capital 
Avaricum the modern name of Bourges, the Lemovices in 
Limousin, Arverni in Auvergne, in whose district was 
Gergovia, which so long baffled the arms of Caesar, Cadurci 
around Cakors, Petrocorii near Perigord ; in Aquitania Se- 
cunda were the Pictones in Poitou, and Santones in Sain- 
togne. Off their coast was Uliarus, the Isle of Oleron. It 
comprised also either bank of the Gironde, and its ca^\&&. 
was Burdigala (Bourdeaux), among t\ifcT&\\j&Y^fc^wfi^ 

E 3 
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Novem-populana embraced the greater part of the original 
Aquitania, between the Garumna and the Pyrenees, and 
derived its name from the nine nations by which it was 
occupied. The chief of these were the Ebusates and 
Ausci. The Sotiates were a small tribe above them, men- 
tioned by Caesar. The chief place of the Tarbelli was 
Lapurdum (Bayonne). Beneharnum became of import- 
ance because through it lay one of the principal roads 
crossing the Pyrenees into Spain. 

Gallia Lugdunensis was subdivided, at first into two, 
and afterwards into four districts, called Prima, Secunda, 
Tertia, and Quarta or Senonia. It extended from Lug- 
dunum {Lyons), at the confluence of the Rhodanus and 
Arar, to the western ocean, lying between Aquitania and 
Belgica. The capital of Lugdunensis Prima was Lugdu- 
num, in the small territory of the Ambarri (Bresse), the 
principal city of the whole of Gaul, and seat of the gene- 
ral government. Here the emperor frequently resided for 
a time, and here was the birth-place of Claudius Caesar. 
The Segusiani, whose capital Forum Segusianorum is the 
modern Feur, and the JEdui, were in this district. The 
capital of the JEdui was Bibracte, afterwards Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), famous in the time of the Romans as the 
school of the noble youth of GauL To the north of 
Bibracte lay Alesia (Alise), famous for the last struggle of 
the Gauls against Caesar. In this division were also in- 
cluded the Lingones, with their capital Andematunum 
(Langres). 

North-west of the iEdui lay the Senones, from whom the 
Lugdunensis Quarta was also called Senonia. Their terri- 
tory lay on the banks of the Icauna (Yonne), on which stood 
their capital Agedicum {Sens). The Tricasses, with their 
city Augustobona ( Troyes), occupied the upper Sequana. 
The two rivers united at Condate, and below their con- 
fluence stood Melodunum (Melun}. TXkfc ¥wns£i, with 
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their capital Lutetia (Paris), dwelt about the confluence 
of the Sequana and Matrona (Marne). Westward, be- 
tween the Sequana and Ligeris, lay the Carnutes, from 
whom their city Autricum took the name of Chartres. 
Here was the chief seat of the religion of the Druids, and, 
according to popular belief, the centre of Gaul. Genabum, 
on the Ligeris, was called Aureliani (Orleans), a name of 
doubtful origin. 

North-west of Lugdunensis Quarta was Lugdunensis 
Secunda, nearly comprised in the modern Normandy. The 
principal nation were the Velocasses, whose capital, Koto- 
magus, is now Rouen, On the right, the Caletes in the 
Pays de Caux extended to the sea-coast : their capital was 
Juliobona (LiUebonne), where vestiges of an amphitheatre 
have been discovered in modern times. On the left were 
the Lexovii about Lisieux, the Aulerci Eburovices near 
JEvreux, and further west the Viducasses and Bajocasses, 
who have bequeathed to their capitals Argenus and Au- 
gustodurum the names of Vieux and Bayeux. The capital 
of the Abrincatui was Ingena (AvrancJies). Constantia is 
the modern Coutances, and gives its name to the Cotentin, 
the peninsula of Normandy. Off this coast were the 
islands of Caesarea, Sarnia, andBiduna — Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Alder ney. 

Among the principal tribes of Lugdunensis Tertia were 
the Turones, on both sides of the Ligeris, who have given 
the name of Tours to their city Caesarodunum. North- 
west were the Andes, or Andecavi, whence Juliomagus, 
their capital, has become Angers. The name of the Aulerci 
Cenomani, on the north-east, is still traced in Le Mans, 
antiently Suindunum. The Diablintes have given to 
Noviodunum the name otJablins. The Bedones are easily 
discoverable in Rennes, and the Namnetes in Nantes, which 
were antiently Condate and Condivincum. The gceak 
peninsula of Armorica was occupied c\i\fefcj Vj \>a&^ ^asfiaJ 
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near Vannes in the south, the Osismii, with their noblt 
harbour Brivates Portus (Brest), in the west, and the 
Curiosolito in the north. In the centre of this region, 
Vorganium is now Carhaix ; Uzantis Insula, at the western 
extremity, is Ouessant or Ushant; and Sena, the sacred 
island of the Gallic priestesses, is now Sain. 

Gallia Belgica was divided into Belgica Prima and St- 
cunda ; Germania Prima, or Superior, and Secunda, or 
Inferior; and Maxima Sequanorum. In Belgica Prima, the 
principal people were the Treviri, whose capital, Augusta, 
is still called Treves, situated on the Mosella. Southward) 
were the Mediomotrici, whose capital, Divodurum, w* 
afterwards Mettis, now Metz. Still south were the Lena, 
whose capital was Tullum ( Tout), and to the north-west 
the Virodunenses, whose city, Virodunum, is now Verdm 
Northwards of Belgica Prima was Belgica Secunda. The 
principal people were the Remi, who attached themselves 
to the cause of the Romans, when Caesar first entered this 
part of Gaul. Their capital, Durocortorum, is now 
Rhcims. Southwards, the Catalauni gave name to Duro- 
catalaunum ( Ckdlons-sur-Marne)* Closely connected with 
the Remi were the Suessiones, whose capital, Augusta, is 
now Soissons. Northwards, are the Veromandui (Fir- 
mandois), whose capital, also called Augusta, is now & 
Quentin. West of them were the Bellovaci, a very war- 
like nation, as we learn from Caesar's Commentaries, 
whose city, Csesaromagus, is now Beauvais. The Ambiani 
dwelt upon the Samarus (Somme), and their city, Sama- 
robriva, or the bridge over the Samarus, is now Amiens. 
North of this river lay the Atrebates in Artois, whose 
capital was Nemetacum (Arras or Atrecht). The Morini* 
extended on either side of the Itium Promontorium (Cap 
Grisnez), the point at which the coast of Gaul approaches 
nearest to the opposite shore of Britain. Their capital 

* .Exiremique hominum Motuu. Nys^. 2E*.^53L "TOT. 
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was Taruenna (Therouanne), but Gessoriacum, afterwards 
Bononia (Boulogne), became the most important position 
in their territory, as the place from which the Romans 
generally embarked for Britain. The Portus Itius, how- 
ever, from which Caesar sailed for the invasion of Britain, 
was probably Witsand, between Cap Grisnez and Calais. 
East of these were the Nervii, whose original capital was 
Bagacum (Bavay), in the middle of Hainault, but after- 
wards Camaracum (Cambray), and Turnacum (Tournay). 
Next to these was Germania Secunda, — Inferior, or 
Lower, — occupying the low-lands (Netherlands) about the 
mouth of the Scaldis, Mosa, and Vahalis. On the west 
bank of the Rhine were its chief people, the Ubii, whose 
capital was transferred from Ara Ubiorum (Bonn) to the 
Soman Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne), so called in com- 
pliment to Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and 
wife of Claudius, who was born there during her father's 
campaigns in that quarter. West of these were the 
Eburones, a people who were annihilated by Caesar, in 
revenge for their having slaughtered a Roman legion ; and 
their country was occupied by the Tungri, whose capital, 
Aduatuca, is now Tongres. All these nations were immi- 
grants from Germany, and it was the prevalence in these 
parts of tribes of German race, that gave the name to the 
two provinces. Between these and the Treviri lay the 
great forest of Arduenna (Ardennes), extending from the 
Scaldis to the Rhenus. Between the Scaldis and the Mosa 
were the Toxandri and Menapii ; and the Batavi occupied 
the island formed by the right and left branches of the 
Rhine, namely the Lech, and the WahaL Their city was 
Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden). Noviomagus is the 
modern Nimeguen. The Gugerni were in Cleves and 
Gneldres. 

Germania Prima, — Superior or Upper, — so called &<scsi 
its lying on the upper course of t\\eT^\\m^c,OTta^^ 
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Germanic nations, the Vangiones, Nemetes, and TriboccL 
The capital of the first was Borbetomagus ( Worms), north 
of which were Moguntiacum (Mentz) and Confluentes, at 
the junction of the Rhine and Moselle (Coblenz). The 
capital of the Nemetes was Noviomagus (Spires), and of 
the Tribocci, Argentoratum (Strasburg). 

Maxima Sequanorom had for its principal nation the 
Sequani ; their capital was Yesontio (Besangon), on the 
Dubis (Doubs). Next to them were the Helvetii, occupy- 
ing the western parts of Switzerland, of whose towns 
Aventicum was Avenche, Tnricum Zurich. They were 
separated from the Sequani by the mountain-range of the 
Jura or Jurassus, their difficulty in crossing which is par- 
ticularly mentioned by Caesar at the beginning of his Gallic 
wars. The Rauraci occupied the left bank of the Shine, 
where it first emerges from the Swiss mountains, and their 
city, Augusta Rauracorum, now Augst, lay a little south- 
east of Basilia, the modern Basle. 
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GERMANIA. 

A. G. Plate V. 

(Jermania, in the most extended sense of the term, 
reached from the Alps to the North and Baltic Seas, and 
from the Rhine to the Vistula. Viewed physically, this 
vast parallelogram may be divided into two nearly equal 
portions, of which the southernmost comprises the great 
valley of the Danube, and the other is watered by the 
rivers which flow into the northern seas. Politically, the 
Danube itself forms a convenient division, and the districts 
between that river and the Alps will be described in a 
subsequent chapter. The centre of Europe is embraced 
by two ranges of mountains : that of the Alps, extending 
from the borders of Gaul, through the north of Ulyria and 
Moesia, and terminating in the Haemus, or Balkan ; and 
that of the Cevennes, the Jura, M. Abnoba or the Black 
Forest, the Montes Sudeti, or Erzgebirge, Mons Asci- 
burgius, or Riesengebirge, and the Carpathian mountains. 
From the Jura to the Carpathians, that is, from the Rhine 
to the sources of the Vistula, this northern range was 
covered in antient times by a vast forest, under the general 
name of the Saltus Hercynius, which Caesar was informed 
extended sixty days' journey in length.* Its breadth was, 
in some parts, nine days' journey. This enormous wilderness 

* Caesar, BeU. Gall. VI. 
x 6 
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constituted a natural barrier between the northern and 
southern parts of Germany, and effected a complete po- 
litical separation between them. From its northern flanks 
issued the waters of the Moenus (Mayn) and Nicer (Netkar\ 
which fall into the Rhine; of the Amisus (Ems\ Yisuigis 
( Weser), Viadrus ( Oder), and Vistula. The Albis (Elbe), 
rising further to the south, penetrated the range of the 
Asciburgius and Sudeti Montes, and, receiving the Sala or 
Saale on the left, divided antient Germany north of the 
Danube into two nearly equal portions east and west. 

The chief political divisions of Germania north of the 
Danube were these : — Of the tribes adjacent to the Danube, 
the principal were the Quadi, the Marcomanni, and the 
Hermunduri. All these, together with the Suevi *, are com- 
prised by some under the general name of Hermionea. 
The Istavones inhabited the western regions bordering on 
the Rhine, and the Ingaevones occupied the low countries 
from the mouth of that river to the Cimbric Chersonestn. 
The Vindili, or Vandals, in the north-east, contiguous to 
the Baltic, were almost unknown as late as the period of 
Tacitus, but subsequently became the scourge of southern 
Europe. Borne was taken by Genseric, their king, a. d. 
455. The Lygii seem to have been a considerable people, 
subdivided into many tribes, between the Viadrus and the 
Vistula. There is, however, great obscurity in the geo- 
graphy of the German tribes, partly through the imperfect 
knowledge possessed by the antient authors of the places 
they described, and partly through the frequent migration 
of tribes from place to place, including a general move- 

* It is difficult to assign a locality to the Suevi. Strabo describes 
them as an extensive tribe between the Rhine and Elbe. Tacitus, at 
a later period, gives the name to a collection of tribes occupying the 
greater part of Germany. Still later, Dion Cassius says that many 
German tribes pretended to the name, but the genuine Suevi lay near 
the Rhine (mod. Suabia). 
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merit westward, as they were driven out by more powerful 
people in their rear. 

The western bank of the Rhine has been already de- 
scribed, as containing several German nations which had 
thus immigrated from the east, and established themselves 
in the three Gallic provinces along that river. On its 
eastern or right bank, on the coast of the North Sea, are 
the Frisii, in part of Holland, Friesland, and Groningen ; 
their country was intersected by a canal, called Flevo, 
made by Drusus, b. c. 12, which carried a portion of the 
waters of the Rhine into the Lacus Flevus. This lake 
communicated originally with the ocean by a narrow 
channel, which has been converted into an arm of the sea, 
by gradual encroachments from without, and particularly 
by a great inundation in the thirteenth century. It is 
now the Zuyder Zee or Southern Sea, so called as opposed 
to the Northern or German Ocean. The channel formed 
by Drusus is now the Yssel; but one of the outlets 
of the gulf retains the name of Vlie. North-west of 
the Frisii were the Chauci, divided into Greater and 
Lesser, who claimed, according to Tacitus, to belong 
to the great Suevic nation. The Chauci Majores were 
situated on the coast of Oldenburg, between the Ems 
and Weser ; the Minores in Bremen, between the Weaer 
and Elbe ; beyond the mouth of the Elbe, were the Angli 
and Saxones, who gave name to the German conque- 
rors of Britain, in Sleswic and HoUtein, at the roots of 
the long peninsula of Jutland, called by the antients 
Chersonesus Cimbrica. This name is derived from the 
Cimbri, a nation supposed to have migrated from this 
region, and, joining the Teutones, who occupied the 
adjacent islands, to have traversed the whole of Germany ; 
from whence the Cimbri poured into Italy in the year 
B. c. 101, and were defeated by Marius at Vercellae, the 
year after his overthrow of their Teuton «S&&&\xl Qk*»^ 
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The modern name of Jutland is derived from the Jutse, a 
people who occupied a portion of the Chersonese. South 
of the Chauci were the Angrivarii, who gaye their name 
to Angria, the kingdom of the Saxon Witikind, the oppo- 
nent of Charlemagne in the ninth century. In this 
region, in the first century, were the seats of the Cherusci, 
the warlike Hermionic tribe who, under their brave chief- 
tain Arminius, overthrew Varus and his three legions in 
the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, near the sources of the Lippe 
and Ems (a. d. 10). 

Ascending the Rhine from the coasts of the Frisii, we 
arrive at the Bructeri on the Yssel and the Saltus Casia*; 
and the Marsii (about Mumter) on the Lippe. The 
Usipetes and Tenctheri were driven across the Rhine by 
the pressure of more powerful neighbours; but Caesar 
checked their invasion of Belgium, and forced them to 
return to the right bank of the river. They continued. to 
exist as small and obscure tribes among the more powerful 
Sicambri. This warlike people are mentioned also by 
Caesar, who attacked them in his short expedition into 
Germany, b. c. 55. Augustus compelled them to give 
hostages and submit to terms, f They dwelt on the 
Luppia, the Rura (Ruhr), and Sigus (Sieg)> from which 
river they may have derived their name. Tiberius sub- 
dued and transplanted a portion of them to the left bank 
of the Rhine. Others escaped the yoke of the Romans 
by migrating northwards. The Mattiaci lay between the 
Sieg and the Moenus (Mayn), and occupied the Mons 
Taunus, or Taussengebirge, in Nassau. Southwards from 

* This forest may have been considered as the beginning of the 
great Hercynius Saltus, according to the expression of Claudian, — 

accola sylvae 
Bructerus Hercyniae. Cons. Son. 451. 

■f Te caede gaudentes Sicambri 

Compositis venerantur armis. Hor. Od. IV. xiv. 61. 
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henoe, the district between the Rhine, the Mayn, and the 
Upper Danube, was called by the Romans the Agri 
Decumates ; being subjected, in return for Roman protec- 
tion, to a contribution of a tenth of its produce to the 
Roman government. This was the region afterwards 
occupied by the Alemanni, from whom Germany itself has 
derived the name of Alemannia (Allemagne). The states 
between the Logna or Lahn and the Danube were held 
for a time by the Romans, and, in the time of Hadrian, 
were defended from the incursions of the free tribes of 
Germany, by a rampart extending across the country from 
the neighbourhood of Coblentz nearly to Regium or 
Ratisbon. Behind the Sicambri, about the sources of the 
Visurgis, lay the Chatti, a tribe of the Hermiones, who 
had succeeded in the first century to the seats occupied 
by the Suevi in the time of Caesar.* The descendants 
of the above-named tribes formed, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the great confederacy of the Franks, — the 
conquerors of Gaul and founders of the modern kingdom 
of France. 

Passing eastward from the valley of the Upper Rhine, 
we come to the Hermunduri, the people of northern 
Bavaria and Saxony, the greatest of the Hermionic tribes. 
East of them, on the bank of the Danube, were the Narisci, 
about Ratisbon; north-east of these the Boii, or Boiohemi, 
in Bohemia, whose country was seized by the Marcomanni, 
under their king Maroboduus, in the time of Augustus. 
South-east of the Boii or Marcomanni, were the Quadi, 
who occupied Moravia. North-east of these were the 
Osi, Gothini, and Burii, in Silesia ; north-west of whom 
were the Marsigni and Silingi ; and further to the north- 
west the Semnones, a powerful people about Dresden. 

Among the Lygian tribes between the Yiadrus and 

* The Cbatti occupied Hesse- Cassel, the capital of which, dscxs^** 
name from a Roman castellum. 
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Vistula, it may be sufficient to specify, with Tacitus, the 
most powerful: the Arii, Helvecones, Manimi, Elysii, 
and NaharvalL 

It remains only to mention the Vandal tribes, spreading 
from the south shores of the Baltic. The name may be 
derived from the German word wandeln, " to roam ; " and 
history mentions some of the Vandals in the most distant 
parts of Europe, and even in Africa, which they overran 
under Genseric, in the fifth century. Tacitus knew them 
only by name ; but in the next century they became for- 
midable to the Romans on the Danube, in conjunction 
with the Marcomanni and QuadL Among the tribes 
which are specified in their earlier seats, we may mention 
the Langobardi, driven eastward across the Elbe by 
Tiberius, who afterwards became a powerful people, and 
gave name to the conquerors of Italy and founders of the 
Lombard kingdom ; and the Varini, Viruni, or Pharodeni, 
who were probably one people, and were supposed to have 
occupied the modern Mecklenburgh. The name of the 
Rugii is still preserved in Rugenwald. South of the 
Rugii were the Burgundiones, who afterwards migrated 
into France, and possessed the province of Burgundy* 
Tacitus mentions the Gothones also, as a German people 
less barbarous than most of the other tribes of that nation, 
and places them beyond the Lygii. They are supposed to 
be the ancestors of the celebrated Gothi, or Goths. 

The Baltic Sea was known to the Romans by the name 
of the Sinus Codanus. With the great Scandinavian pen- 
insula they had little acquaintance. Tacitus mentions the 
Suiones and Sitones, the former of whom may have oc- 
cupied the coast of Sweden, the latter of Norway. Taking 
the Vistula as the boundary of Germany, the whole re- 
mainder of Europe, north of Dacia and the Carpathian 
range, was comprised under the general name of Sarmatia. 
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A. G., Plates I. VI. X. 



Between Italy and the Danube lay the countries of 
Khaetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Ulyricum. 

Khaetia occupied the central Alps, together with their 
northern and southern valleys, from the sources of the 
Rhone to those of the Dravus (Drave) and Plavis (Piave). 
Khaetia comprehended, therefore, the Grisons, and great 
part of the Tyrol, besides some Italian valleys. The 
antients, as we learn from Livy, considered the Rhaeti to 
have been of Etruscan origin, but this is very uncertain. 
From the similarity of the names of their towns to many 
in Gaul, it is probable that they are to be regarded as 
Celts. They were not subdued by the Romans till the 
time of Augustus, when Tiberius and Drusus penetrated 
their fastnesses, and led the legions through their country 
by the valleys of the Rhine and Inn*, B.c. 15, A.U.C. 739. 

* Videre Rhseti bella sub Alpibus 

Drusum gerentem Vindelici, etc. Hor. Od. IV. iv. 17. 

Milite nam tuo 
Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 
Brennosque veloces, et arces 
Alpibus impositas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice simplici. Hor. Od. IV. xiv. 10. 

'The Brenni, or Breuni, and Genauni, were ^to\wJq>Vj 'Yi^^rsr^^sa 
former gave name to the pass of the Brenner. 
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It contains the sources of the Rhine, the CEnus or Lin, 
and the Athesis or Adige, together with its tributary the 
Isargus or Eisach. The southern slopes of the Alps were 
inhabited by the Lepontii, on the lakes Verbanus (Maggiore) 
and Larius ( Como) ; the Vennones, in the ValteUne, the 
Tridentini, on the river Athesis (Adige), whose city, 
Tridentum ( Trent), is famous in modern history for the 
Ecclesiastical Council which sat there in the sixteenth 
century; and to the north of these the Brixentae. On 
the northern side were found, among others, the Sarunetes 
and Rucantii, at the sources of the Rhine : the Vennones 
extended also to the valley of the CEnus (Inn\ and the 
Cotuantii dwelt further down that river. 

Vindelicia was limited by the Lacus Brigantinus (Boden- 
see or Lake of Constance), the CEnus (Inn), and the 
Danube. It was also watered by the Vindo (Wartack) 
with its affluent the Licus {Lech), and the Isarus (Isar), 
tributaries of the Danube. Upon the conquest of these 
countries, Augustus erected a triumphal monument in the 
Alps, on which the names of the conquered tribes were 
specified. The Vindelici, it seems, were divided into four 
principal clans, but it is not easy to make out clearly their 
names or positions. The principal Roman cities in this 
region were: Brigantium (Bregenz), Augusta Vindeli- 
corum (Augsburg), and Batava Castra (Passau). Under 
the empire, Rhaetia and Vindelicia were comprised in a 
single province, and already in Horace's time the Rhaeti 
Vindelici are spoken of as a single people. * 

Noricum extended from the Inn to the line of hills 
which abut upon the Danube above Vienna, called by the 
Romans Mons Cetius, a prolongation of the Alpes Noricae 
or Styrian Alps; and from the Danube to the Carnian 

* That is, if we adopt the reading of the passage above, cited ; but 
Rhaeti et Vindelici, and Rhaetis sub Alpibus, are found in many 
" 0/2& 
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Alps and the river Savus {Save). It was watered by the 
Juvavus (Salza), an affluent of the Inn, and the Murua 
(Mur), which flows into the Drave in Pannonia. It oc- 
cupied, therefore, a part of Bavaria, the Tyrol, Austria, 
and Styria. Its principal cities were, Lauriacum (Lorck), 
a Roman naval station on the Danube; Juvavum (Salz- 
burg); Noreia (Neumarckf), near the Mur; and Celeia 
(Citti), near the Save. This country was famous for its 
iron, and for the skill of the inhabitants in working it. 
The Noricus ensis is frequently celebrated by the Roman 
writers.* 

East of Noricum, lying along the Danube to the mouth 
of the Save, was Pannonia, first reduced to a Roman pro* 
vince by Tiberius, and subsequently divided into Superior 
or Western, and Inferior or Eastern Pannonia. It occupied 
a part of Hungary and Croatia. Mons Pannonius (Bakon- 
yer Wald) was the principal mountain range. The Danube 
with its tributaries the Dravus (Drave), and Savus (Save) 
were the most important rivers. We should not omit to 
mention two great lakes in this country, Peiso Lacus (the 
Neusiedler See) and Volcea Palus (Lake Balaton). 

In Pannonia Superior was Vindobona (Vienna); but 
its chief city was Carnuntum (Alteribourg), near the modern 
Presburg, but on the right bank of the river. The 
Danube, it may be observed, being a frontier stream, the 
Roman fortresses ranged on its southern or right bank. 
Such were Arrabona (Raab) and Aquincum (Of en or 
Buday On the opposite side of the river here, lay Contra 
Aquincum (Pesth). Siscia stood upon the Save, near the 
confines of Ulyricum; and, lower down, on the same 
stream, Sirmium, a place of great celebrity and importance 
in the latter ages of the Roman empire. 

* Modo ense pectus Norico recludere. Hor. JEpod. XVL 71. 

— — — • Ir» ; quas neque Noricua 
Deterret ensis. O&ZV.**-* 
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South of Pannonia, bounded on the west by the Adriatic 
and on the east by Moesia, lay Hlyricum, occupied by 
various tribes, the chief of which were the Iapodes, and 
the Liburni (inhabiting Croatia), and the Dalmatse, in 
modern Dalmatia. The people of the deeply indented 
coast were skilful sailors, and the light Liburnian galleys 
constituted an important part of the fleet of Augustus at 
the battle of Actium.* The Dinaric Alps under the 
names of M. Albanus Adrius and Bebii Montes formed 
the principal range. The Colapis (Kulpd) and Drinns 
(Drino), tributaries of the Save and the Naro (Narenta) 
which flows into the Adriatic are the chief rivers. In 
Dalmatia was Salona, near the modern Spalatro, the birth- 
place and retreat of Diocletian ; and below it, Epidaurus, 
or Old Ragu&a : near it is the island Melite, thought by 
some to be the scene of St. Paul's shipwreck, f Below 
Epidaurus are Scodra and Lissus ; the former now called 
Scutari, the latter Alessio. 

Moesia (PL X.) is bounded on the west by Pannonia 
and Hlyricum ; on the south, it was divided from Mace* 
donia and Thrace by M. Scordus and Haemus, the ranges 
of Gliubotin and the Balkan ; on the east it reaches to 
the Euxine, and on the north to the Danube ; thus occu- 
pying the present Servia and Bulgaria. The south-west 
was called Dardania ; in the centre were the Triballi ; and 
on the shores of the Euxine were the Scythae, with the 
Crobyzi below them. But in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius it was reduced to a Roman province, under the 
names of Moesia Superior, nearer to Pannonia, and Infe- 
rior, nearer to Thrace. At a later period the central por- 
tion received the name of Dacia Cis-Danubiana, or Dacia 

* Ibis Liburni 3 inter alta navium, 

Amice, propugnacula. Hor. Epod. I. ]. 

f This notion has been completely exploded by Mr. Smith's Essay 
on the Voyage of St. Paul. 
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Aureliani, from the Emperor Aurelian, who abandoned 
the province beyond the Danube, called Dacia Trajani, 
and removed part of the inhabitants. In Moesia Superior 
the principal river was the Margus (Morava). At the 
confluence of the Danube and Save, was Singidunum, 
now Belgrade* East of it was Viminiacum, another city 
of importance. Somewhat east of this was Taliatis ; after 
which began the province of Dacia Aureliani. Near this 
place was a ridge of rocks forming a cataract in the Da* 
nube ; the spot at which the river was reputed to change 
its name from Danubius above to later below. A little 
above this spot was the famous stone bridge of Trajan, 
communicating with his province of Dacia. It was 3325 
English feet in length, and some remains of it are still 
visible.* Below it is Ratiaria, the antient metropolis of 
Dacia, and a station of a fleet upon the Danube; and 
east is Nicopolis, built by Trajan, to celebrate his victo** 
ries over the Dacians, and memorable also for the defeat 
of the Christian army and flower of the French nobility, 
by Bajazet, a.d. 1393. In the interior is Naissus (Nissa), 
the birth-place of Constantino the Great ; and south-east 
is Sardica, the metropolis of Dacia, and celebrated for a 
Christian council. East of the river Ciabrus was Moesia 
Inferior. Marcianopolis, the capital, was so called from 
Marciana, Trajan's sister. At the point, where the Ister 
first approaches the Black sea and turns abruptly to the 
north, Trajan is supposed to have constructed a line of 
fortifications to the sea. The distance is about forty 
miles. A little below its eastern extremity lies Tomi, an 

* The longest bridge now existing in Europe is the Font de Saint 
Esprit, built in the twelfth century, across the Rhone, on 80 arches, 
between Montelimar and Orange, which is said to be 3197 English 
feet in length : that of Prague is 1812, Tours 1422, Westminster, 
1279; that at Buda 1250. The Menai suspension bvid^ \& %*LVv 
that at Friburg, 941 ; the tubular bridge at X^fc ^era&> \5f*AA*Rfc* 
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old Greek colony, famous as Ovid's place of exile, now 
Tomeswar, or Babcu 

North of the Danube was the vast province of Dacia 
Trajani, comprehending part of Hungary, Transylvania, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia* It was nearly circular in shape, 
the great arc of the Danube constituting one half of its 
circumference, that of the Carpathian mountains the other. 
Its chief city was Sarmizegethusa, now Gradisca, the 
antient residence of the Dacian kings. This was nearly 
north of Trajan's bridge, and after the conquest received 
the name of Ulpia TrajanL The Iazyges Metanasto, of 
migrated Iazyges, a Sarmatian tribe, separated Dacia from 
Pannonia. The Daci and Get® were associated in language 
and territory, and the Get® were of Scythian origin. 

The remainder of Europe, north of the Danube (PL L), 
was called Sarmatia, and its inhabitants Sarmatse or San- 
romatte, and occupied the vast plains of Russia. They 
are also known as Scy thae, a name common to the northern 
nations, both of Europe and Asia. The Oural mountains 
were known as Montes Riphoei or HyperboreL Amongst 
the many rivers it will be sufficient to enumerate the Hy- 
panis, called also Bogus (Bog), the Borysthenes (Dniepr)* 
The Tanais, corrupted into Don, which flows into the 
Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azov, and the Rha or Volga, 
which falls into the Caspian. On the shores of the Baltic 
were the Venedi, perhaps in part of Livonia ; above the 
Daci were the Bastarnae, west of the Borysthenes, or 
Dniepr ; and above them the Geloni*, Peucini, Aga- 
thyrsi, and Budini. On the shores of the Palus Maeotif 

* Mentioned by Horace as subdued by Augustus : — 
Cantemus . . 
Intraque prascriptum Gelonos, 

Exiguis equitare campis. Hor. Od, H. ix. 19. 

He seems, however, to place them in Asia, probably near the Cim- 
*nerian Bosphorus. 
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were the original settlements of the Iazyges Metanastae, 
and above them were the Roxolani; beyond these were 
the Hamaxobii, between the Borysthenes and Tanais, and, 
still further, the Borussi. On the confines of the Ourac 
mountains were the Agrippaei, Arimaspi, and Arimphaei, 
of whom nothing was known to the antients beyond the 
merest fable. The borders of the Euxine, from the Ister 
to the Borysthenes, were called by the antients Parva 
Scythia, and by the moderns Little Tartary. Beyond 
the Borysthenes was the Chersonesus Taurica (which keeps 
its name in the city of CJierson), so called from the Tauri, 
a Scythian nation, who conquered it from its antient pos- 
sessors the Cimmerii. This was the scene of the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris of Euripides. The narrow strait which 
joins the Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azov, to the Pontus 
Euxinus, was called the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The prin- 
cipal city here was Panticapaeum, a Greek colony, called 
also Bosphorus, now Kerche. The extreme southern point 
of this Chersonesus was Criu Metopon, the Barn's Forehead, 
nearly opposite to Sinope, in Asia Minor. 
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CHAP. IX. 

GILECIA ANTIQUA. 

A. G„ Plates X. XL XIL 



The name Graecia was not used by the Greeks them- 
selves.* They called themselves generally Hellenes ; and 
their country Hellas. From this generic name the Mace- 
donians and Epirotes were jealously excluded : it was with 
some hesitation that the Acarnanians, JEtolians, and Thea- 
saltans, were included under it, though among these last 
lay the original seat of the little tribe of Hellenes, from 
whom it was actually derived. Homer mentions the Hel- 
lenes once only, and then as a specific tribe of Greeks; 
when he speaks of the Greeks collectively, he calls them 
Achaei (Lat Achivi), Danai, and Argaei (Lat. Argivi), 
names which also belong properly to particular tribes. 
He calls them also Pelasgi, from a small tribe in Thessaly; 
but this name is given by the historians to the race, which 
possessed the Grecian peninsula before its occupation by 
the Hellenes. The Hellenes were divided into four prin- 
cipal families, the Dores, Iones, JEoIes, and Achsei; or, 
according to the mythical story, Hellen, king of Phthia, 
had four descendants, Dorus, Ion, JEolus, and Achteus, 
from whom the various tribes of Greece took their names. 

* Though the term Grsecia was sufficiently familiar to the Romans 
in writing and conversation, it was not legally recognised ; the 
northern part of the country being comprised in the province of 
Macedonia after the defeat of Perseus, the last king of Macedon, by 
Paulus jEmilius, b.c. 168, and the remainder under that of Achsa, 
after the capture of Corinth by Mumming b.c. 145. 
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The chief seat of the Ionians was Attica; the Dorians 
settled in the Peloponnesus, particularly in Laconia ; the 
JEolians occupied JEtolia, Phocis, Boeotia, and parts of 
Thessaly ; the Achaeans were for the most part confined 
to the northern shore of the Peloponnesus. The old 
Pelasgic population continued to exist in many parts, 
especially in Arcadia and Thessaly. From hence the 
Hellenic races sent forth numerous colonies, and occupied 
the islands in the surrounding seas, the coasts of Thrace 
and Asia Minor, the south of Italy (hence called by the 
Romans Magna Graecia), Sicily, and some points on the 
coast of Africa. 

The Cambunian mountains, which separate Thessaly 
from Macedonia, and the ridge of Pindus, which divides 
it from Epirus, trace the northern boundary of Greece 
from the Promontory of Dotion to the Ambracian Gulf. 
The peninsula south of this line, which is about equal in 
size to Portugal or Ireland, is divided into two not very 
unequal portions, connected by the narrow strip of land 
known as the Isthmus of Corinth. The northern part is 
known by no general name; but the southern is called 
the Peloponnesus, or Island of Pelops, the son of Tantalus, 
who is represented as its king. By the poets it is called 
by its more antient appellations of JEgialea, Apia, and 
Pelasgia, also from the names of its mythical sovereigns. 
In size it is something less than Sicily, and larger than 
Wales. In shape it has been likened to a plane leaf, or to 
the palm of the hand. Its modern name, Morea, was 
probably given to it from the cultivation of the mulberry, 
morusy introduced by the Venetians, in the middle ages, 
for supplying silk-worms. 

The Peloponnesus is separated from Northern Greece 
by the Sinus Saronicus, to the east, and the Sinus Corin- 
thiacus to the west, of the isthmus. It is indented by thra& 
other principal gulfs, the Sinus Atgo\ic\3LB > l^^^x^\ia^ < w> :v 
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Messeniacus. Its central district, called Arcadia, is nearly 
square in shape, being confined by four mountain ridges, 
through the westernmost of which the river Alpheus 
makes its way. These mountains send forth spurs in 
various directions, which separate Laconia from Messenia 
to the south, Messenia from Elis to the west, Elis from 
Achaia to the north-west, Argolis from Achaia to the 
north-east, and Argolis from Laconia to the east. 

Between the Sinus Saronicus and Sinus Argolicus is 
Argolis, forming a peninsula the centre of which is occu- 
pied by Mons Arachnaeus, a range terminating in the 
Promontory of Scyllaeum. Upon this mountain was one of 
the beacons or fire-telegraphs by which Agamemnon an- 
nounced the capture of Troy the same night that it was taken.* 
The only river which it will be necessary to mention is the 
Inachus, which flows into the head of the Argolic Gulf. 
Upon this river was the city of Argos, giving name to the 
whole province, and still called Argo. Its Acropolis was 
called Larissa. About five miles north of Argos was 
Mycenae, near Krabati y the royal city of Agamemnon; 
north-west of which was Nemea, celebrated for the Ne- 
mean games, in honour of Archemorus, who was there 
killed by a serpent, and for the victory of Hercules over 
the Nemean lion. East of this was Cleonse. To the east 
of Argos lay Midea, the birth-place of Alcmena, the 
mother of Hercules, and Tiryns, or Tirynthus, a favourite 
residence of Hercules, who is thence called Tirynthius, 
Still east, on the coast of the Sinus Saronicus, is Epidau- 
rus, celebrated for the worship of -ZEsculapius ; and below 
it, not far from the peninsula of Methana, is Trcezen or 
Trcezene, now Damala, the reputed birth-place of The- 
seus, and scene of the Hippolytus of Euripides. Off the 
Scyllaean Promontory lies the little island of Calauria 

* See iEachylua* Agam. 809. 
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sacred to Neptune, where Demosthenes poisoned himself. 
Near the southernmost point of this peninsula is the city 
of Hermione, now Castri, whence the adjacent bay was 
called the Sinus Hermionicus. Returning to the head of 
the Gulf of Argolis, and not far distant from Argos and 
Mycenae, was Nauplia (now Napoli), the naval station of 
the Argives. Proceeding round the shore of this gulf, 
we next come to Lerna, celebrated for the destruction of 
the Lernean Hydra by Hercules ; and farther inland, to- 
wards the confines of Arcadia, was Cenchreae.* Near the 
borders of Argolis and Laconia was Thyrea, the subject 
of a. contest between 300 Spartans and as many Argives, 
wherein only two Argives and one Spartan survived, f 

Laconia occupied the south-eastern angle of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was separated from Messenia by Mons Tay- 
getus, and was traversed by Mons Parnon and the ranges of 
Mons Zarex on the eastern coast. Between these was the 
valley of the Eurotas. It terminates southward in two 
forks, the Promontories of Malea (Medio) and Teenarum 
(Matapari).% Its famous capital, Lacedsemon or Sparta, now 
Paleo- Castro, lay on the river Eurotas, near the modern 
Misitra. To the north was Sellasia, a frontier town, 
commanding the principal pass from Laconia into Argolis; 
and a little to the south was Amyclae, now Sclavocorio. 
Here Castor and Pollux were said to have been born, 
and Apollo was worshipped with peculiar solemnities. 
Amyclae was nicknamed tacita, or the silent §, either 

• See JEsch. Prom. Vinctw, 676. Kspxvtias psoc. 
t Herod. L 82. 

I The caverns in Mount Taenarus were one of the fabled entrances 
to the infernal regions. 
T&narias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis. Virg. Georg. IV. 467. 

§ Tacitis regnavit Amyclis. Virg. JEn. X. 564. 

Sic Amyclas, cum tacerent, perdidit silentium. 

Auctot Perw^L V< 

9% 
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from the inhabitants being Pythagoreans, or, according t* 
the more popular account, from their having made a law 
which forbade the mention of an enemy's approach. They 
afterwards fell victims to this absurd statute, Amycla 
was also the burial-place of Hyacinthus, who was born at 
Therapne, on the other side of the Eurotas. The Sinus 
Laconicus is now called the Gulf of ColokythicL, from the 
antient town of Gytheum (Colokythia), near its head. 
Not far from Gytheum was Helos, whose inhabitants, the 
Helotse, were reduced to captivity by the Lacedaemonians, 
whence their slaves were called Helots. 

Its south-western part is traversed by Mounts Tomeusand 
Temathia, and terminates in the Promontory of Acritaa 
Between this point and the Promontory of Tsenarum was 
the Sinus Messeniacus {Gulf of Kalamatd), which re- 
ceives the river Pamisus. The northern limit of Messe* 
nia was the river Neda, which divided it from Elis. 

The capital, Messene (Mavromati), is nearly in the centre 
of the province. The fortress of Ithome was near it, and 
served as its citadel. On the Sinus Messeniacus were 
Pheras (Kalamata) and Corone. On the western coast 
of Messenia were Methone (Modon), and Pylos (Navarin), 
off which was the Island of Sphacteria, memorable for the 
capture of the Lacedaemonian army by the Athenians 
under Cleon (01. 88. 3.). In the north, near the confines 
of Elis, is the river Cyparissus, having near its mouth the 
city of Cyparissia, which gave its name to the Sinus 
Cyparissius; and, inland, on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
the mountain fortress of Ira, the last which held out 
against the Lacedaemonians at the conquest of Messenia, 
(OL 27. 2.). From that time Messenia became a province 
of Sparta for 300 years, till OL 102. 3. 

Crossing the river Neda, we come to the country of 
Eli$, north of Messenia, and west of Arcadia. Its moun- 
tains were continuations of the Arcadian ranges. Its chief 
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rivers were the Alpheus (Rq/io), fabled to continue its 
course beneath the sea till it mingled its waters with 
those of the fountain Arethusa, near Syracuse* ; and the 
Peneus, bearing the same name with a larger river in 
Thessaly. Elis was subdivided into Triphylia in the 
south, Pisatis in the middle, and Coele in the north. In 
the first we meet with the Triphylian Pylos, which dis- 
puted with the Messenian the honour of being the coun- 
try of Nestor (Rex Pylius, Juv.); and, a little northward, 
Scillus, the retreat of Xenophon. On the right bank of 
the Alpheus was the plain of Olympia, now the plain of 
AntUalo or Antilalla, terminated on the west by the little 
river Cladeus, and the hill Cronium (hill of Saturn), so 
often mentioned by Pindar. Near this must have been 
the city of Pisa, of which no vestiges are now discover- 
able. In this plain the Olympic games were held in 
honour of Jupiter Olympius. They were of very antient 
foundation, and revived B.C. 776, which forms the era of 
Grecian chronology. They were celebrated at the con- 
clusion of every fourth year, and were held for five suc- 
cessive days. (The Roman lustrum was a period of Jive 
years.) The city of Elis itself (Pafaopoli) was situated 
on the river Peneus, in the district of Coele f; it was a 
little north-east of Gastonni: south-east of this was a 
third Pylos, which has also strong claims to be reputed 
the country of Nestor. Near it was a little stream called 
Geron, and a town Gerena, whence perhaps the name 
Gerenius applied to Nestor by Homer. Pindar, however, 

* Sicanios longe relegens Alpheus amores. Stat. Theb. I. 272. 

f The title of towns in Greece is generally to be distinguished from 
that of their citadels. The town of Elis may have stood in the plain, 
where are now the villages, called by the natives Paleopoli; but its 
Acropolis was on a lofty eminence hard by, to which the name of 
Kalotcopi is given by die modern Greeks, and by the Venetians 
Belvedere.— Leake's Moreoy L ch. 1. 

r 3 
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calls him a king of Messene, as does also Pausanias, 
There was also a town Gerenia in that district. The port 
of the Eleans was Cyllene {Glarentza)> near the Promon- 
tory Chelonatas ( C. Tornese), the most western point of 
the Peloponnesus. 

The rest of the coast of the Peloponnesus was occupied 
by Achaia, lying along the southern side of the Sinus 
Corinthiacus {Gulf of Lepanto), and comprising also the 
districts of Sicyon and Corinth. It was antiently called 
JEgialea, from its figure, as a narrow strip of land along 
the coast. Before we enter the straits of the gulf, is the 
Promontory of Araxum, and the town of Dyme ; and, 
nearer to the straits, Patro (Patras). At the mouth of 
the gulf is Rhium, faced by Antirrhium on the opposite 
coast; and a little further, the Promontory of Drepanum. 
Proceeding eastward, along the shore, we come to JEgium 
( Vbstizza), where the states of Achaia used to meet ; and 
sfcuth-west of it, on the confines of Arcadia, is Tritaea 
( Tritt). East of iEgium was JEgira, which had a port 
and dockyard ; and south-east of JEgira, Pellene. We 
now come to the borders of Sicyonia, the most antient 
kingdom of Greece; its capital Sicyon, on the coast, 
antiently -ZEgiale, is now Basilico. South of Sicyon, on 
the borders of Argolis, was the city of Phlius, which still 
preserves its name in Staphlica* Proceeding farther east, 
we come to the district of Corinth, at the head of the 
gulf. The city of Corinth, and its port Lechseum, lay at 
the foot of a lofty hill, called Acrooorinthus, whence 
flowed the fountain Pirene. It was antiently called 
Ephyre, and became the greatest mercantile city of 
Greece, and noted for the luxury and profligacy of its 
inhabitants. After its destruction by Mummius, b. c. 

* The prefix Sta, or Stan, is common in modern Greek names, being 
a corruption of lg rd, or is fdv. Thus, Constantinople is called Stam- 
h *uJ, or ie ray noXtv. 
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145, it was rebuilt by Caesar, and is memorable for the 
residence of St Paul, who addressed two epistles to its 
church. Corinth had another port, at the head of the 
Saronic Gulf, called Cenchreae.* The Isthmus of Corinth, 
at its narrowest point, is about five English miles across, 
or six modern Greek, whence it is now called Hexamilu\ 
A canal across this neck of land has been often projected ; 
particularly by the Emperor Nero, to save vessels the 
long and hazardous navigation round Cape Malea.} But 
it has never been accomplished. This pass was fortified 
by the Peloponnesians, and the gate through it was in- 
scribed, on the southern face, with the line — 

ra 8' ion, Hs\o7row^ao9 ovk *\a>via : 

on the northern, with the converse — 

ra 8' ov)(l TIsKoironnjaos dX\' 'Icovla. 

Arcadia, as has been already said, occupied the centre of 
the Peloponnese, and is separated from the other districts 
of this peninsula by a circumvallation of mountains. The 
principal summits on the north were known by the names 
of Erymanthus, the haunt of the Erymanthine boar, de- 
stroyed by Hercules ; Nonacrinus, frequented by Pan and 
the sylvan deities; and Cyllene, the birth-place of Mercury. 
On the east were Tricranum, Artemisium, and Parthenium, 
frequented by Diana; on the south, Lycaeus. On the 

* Hence Horace : — 

Bimarisve Corinthi 
Moenia. Od. I. vii. 2. 

f Statius says of the travellers here : — , 

Mediis audit duo litora campis. 
Lord Byron tells us we must not take this quite literally, 
t Hence Lucan : — 

Ratibus longaa flexus donare Maleae. Pharsal. VI. 58. 

Upon this subject Pliny remarks, Hist Nat IV. 5. : Perfodere navi- 
gabili alveo angustias eas tentavere Demetrius rex, dictator C«sas^ 
Caius princeps, Domitius Nero, infau&to, vX omnium poJtuxt exfaKVB&ss$fe« 

f 4 
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west was Pholoe, and, near the centre, Msenalus. It was 
watered by several streams, the Helisson, Gortynius, 
Ladon, Erymanthus, and others, which all united in the 
Alpheus. This was the celebrated pastoral country of the 
poets.* Near the borders of Argolis were the river, lake, 
and town of Stymphaius (Zaraka), the fabled residence of 
the Harpies, which were destroyed by Hercules. South- 
west was Orchomenus, now Kalpaki, bearing the same 
name with a town in Bceotia ; south-west of this Methy- 
drium, and south-east of it Mantinea (PaleopoK), where 
Epaminondas of Thebes lost his life, in his victory over the 
Lacedaemonians, B.C. 363, 01. 104. 2. South of Mantinea, 
and a little east of Mount Maenalus, was Tegea (Piali), 
remarkable for the worship of Pan, who was thence 
called Tegeaus and M»naliu8.f It was also the birth- 
place of Atalanta. On the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia was Megalopolis (Sinano), built by Epaminondas 
to check the inroads of the Lacedaemonians. It was 
peopled by colonists from near forty cities of Arcadia, and 
was the birth-place of the historian Polybius. South- 
westward, at the foot of Mons Lycaeus, a favourite 
haunt of Pan J , was Lycosura, esteemed by the Greeks 
the most antient city in the world. The Arcadians, 
indeed, called themselves, irpoaekrjvotv and boasted that 

* Fan etiam, Arcadia mecum si judice certet, 
Pan etiam, Arcadia dicat se judice victum. Virg. Eel. IV. 58. 

Arcadiis plurimus ille jugis. 
Testis erit Pholoe, testes Stymphalides undae, 

Quique citis Ladon in mare currit aquis ; 
Cinctaque pinetis nemoris juga Nonacrini, 

Altaque Cyllene, Farrhasiseque nives. Ovid, Fast. TL 272. 
f Ipse nemus linquens patrium saltusque Lycaei, 
Fan, ovium custos, tua si tibi Maenala curse, 
Adsis, O Tegeaee, favens. Virg. Georg. L 16. 

J Velox amoenum ssepe Lucretilem 

Mutat Lyeaeo Faunus. Hor, Od. I. xvii. 1. 
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they were more antient than the moon.* West of this is 
Phygalea, on the Neda, where was a splendid temple of 
Apollo, the sculptures of which are now in the British 
Museum. North of Phygalea was Aliphero, taken by 
Philip in the Social War. The inhabitants of this part of 
Arcadia were called Parrhasii, from Parrhasius, a son of 
Jupiter, who built a city here, and this name is sometimes 
put for the whole nation.f Northward, on the river Al- 
pheus, was Hersea, now Affiant; and still northward, Psophis 
{Tripotamia\ near Mount Pholoe. North of Psophis 
was Cynethae, whose inhabitants were almost excluded 
from associating with the other Greeks, from a rusticity 
attributed to their neglect of music Eastward was No- 
nacris, near to which flowed the celebrated stream Styx, 
falling from a lofty precipice.} At the foot of Mount 
Cyllene was the city Pheneos (Phonia). 

We now proceed to describe Greece Proper (PL XT.), 
lying between the Peloponnesus and the confines of iEto- 
lia and Thessaly. This tract of country has the figure, of 
a wedge, the blunt end of which is a line from Antirrhium, 
on the Corinthian, to Anticyra on the Malian Gulf, and 
which continues to taper gradually in a direction E.S.E., 
till it terminates in the Promontory of Sunium. The 
Euboicum Mare bounds it on the north-east. The Sinus 

* Orta prior Lun&, de se si creditur ipsi, 

A magno tellus Arcade nomen habet. Ov. Fast. I. 469.. 

J Arcadia was so called from Areas, the son of Jupiter, and the 
nymph Callisto. Juno transformed Callisto into a bear, whom, with 
her son Areas, Jupiter removed into heaven, and changed into the 
constellations Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. — Ovid, Met. VHL 315. 
Hence the constellation Ursa is called by Ovid, Farrhasis Arctos ; 
and as Callisto was daughter of Lycaon, it is called by Virgil, — 

Claramque Lycaonis Arcton. Georg. L 138. 

% Hence the appropriate Homeric expressions, aim) P'uB^ rb carci- 
popivov Si-i/ydf ft£a>p. 

F 5 
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Corinthiacus and Sinus Saronicus, on either side of tk 
isthmus, wash its south-western shores. The north of 
this district is traversed by Mount (Eta, the frontier of 
Thessaly, and Mount Corax, that of JEtolia. Other phy- 
sical features will be mentioned hereafter. 

Almost within the isthmus is Megaris, a small state, 
which affected to be independent of its powerful neighbour 
Attica. To the east was Attica. North-west of these 
Boeotia (PL XI.) ; above which were the Locri Opuntii 
West of these, Phocis, with the Locri Epicnemidii aboye 
it ; and still west, the Locri Ozolae, between the Gulf of 
Corinth and Mount Corax ; and the little district of Doris 
at the base of Mount (Eta. 

Megaris was washed by that part of the Corinthian 
Gulf called the Alcyonium Mare, on the north-west, and 
the inner portion of the Saronic Gulf, which was known 
as the Megaricus Sinus. Its capital was Megara, the 
birth-place of Euclid, which preserves its name. Its port, 
on the Saronic Gulf, was Niscea. 

East of Megaris lay Attica, bounded on the north by 
Mounts Cithaeron and Parnes, each near 4500 ft. in height; 
it was also traversed by Mounts ^Egaleus, Brilessus, Pen- 
telicus, and Hymettus, which form an amphitheatre round 
the plain in which Athens itself is situated, and thence 
stretch southward to the Promontory of Sunium. Its chief 
rivers are the Cephissus and Ilissus, both in the vicinity of 
the capital. 

Not far from the confines of Megaris was Eleusis (Lep- 
sina), celebrated for the Eleusinian mysteries in honour of 
Ceres and Proserpine, the divulgement of which was 
punished both by gods and men.* They lasted 1800 

* Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 

Yulgarit arcana?, sub isdem 

Sit trabibns, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselum. Hor. OdL HI. il 26. 
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years, and were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius in 
the fourth century. The statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
the work of Phidias, was removed from Eleusis by Dr. 
Clarke, a. d. 1801, and is now in the vestibule of the 
public library at Cambridge, and the temple itself has 
since been cleared by Sir W. GelL Opposite Eleusis, and 
separated by a very narrow sea, is the Island of Salamis, 
the birth-place of Ajax, Teucer, Solon, and Euripides, and 
the memorable scene of the defeat of the Persian fleet by 
the Athenians, under the command of Themistocles, b. c. 
480, 01. 75. 1. Below Salamis is JEgina (Eghina), giving 
name to the modern Gulf of Eghina, antiently the Sinus 
Saronicus. South-east of Eleusis is the illustrious city 
of Athens, the eye of Greece and of the civilised world. 
It is now called Atini, or Setines, by a corruption we have 
already noticed. 

This renowned city (PI. XXIII.) is situated about five 
miles inland, between two small streams, the Ilissus to the 
east, and Cephissus to the west. It was about 43 stadia, 
or about 5 miles in circumference, and in Xenophon's time 
contained about 120,000 inhabitants. It had three ports: 
the eastern and earliest was called Phalerum ; west of this 
was Munychia ; and further west, the Pirseus, formed by 
Themistocles. From the Piraeus and Phalerum, walls 
were erected in a direct line to the city, to preserve its 
communication with the sea in case of invasion. An inter- 
mediate wall was soon afterwards built by Pericles, parallel 
to the western wall, at a distance of 550 paces, which 
secured the connection between Athens and its two 
western harbours, after which the Phaleric wall was 
neglected. These defences were called the fia/cpa rel^r), 
" long walls," or a/ciXri, " legs," and were 60 stadia in 
length, perhaps 60 ft. in height, and broad enough for two 
waggons to pass. They had a carriage-road between them. , 
The Piraeus became the principal poxt oi K^ro^*xA^3fl 

F 6 
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continues so. It is now called Porto Leone. Entering by 
the gate of the Piraeus, a straight line led to the Propylaa, 
or vestibules of the Acropolis.* On the summit of this 
oblong hill was the famous temple of Minerva, called the 
Parthenon, and within the same inclosure, a little to the 
north, the Erechtheum. At the foot of this hill, on its 
southern side, stood the theatre of Bacchus, where the 
tragic dramas were performed. On the west was the 
Odeum, or music-theatre of Pericles ; still further west, at 
a much later period, was erected the Odeum of Herodea 
Atticus. On the north side was the Prytaneum, a hall in 
which citizens, who had done great services to the state, 
were entertained at the public expense. The west front 
of the Acropolis was faced by the Areopagus, or Hill of 
Mars, on which the court of the Areopagus was established ; 
and by the Agora, immediately below it. The Agora, or 
Forum, was a square inclosure surrounded by numerous 
public buildings: among these were the palace of the 
Senate and Tholus, on the south-west ; the Stoa Eleu- 
therios, and Basileios, on the north-west ; on this side were 
also the vestibule of the Hermae, in which were three statues 
(square truncated pillars) of Mercury, bearing the names of 
the soldiers who had distinguished themselves in the battles 
against the Persians, and the Stoa Poecile, a portico, orna- 
mented with works of sculpture and painting. In the 
Forum were also the court of the chief Archon, near the 
statues of the Eponymi, and the camp of the Scythians 
employed by the government in the police of the city. 
West of the Areopagus and Agora was the eminence 

* The Acropolis, or Polis, was a precipitous rock about 150 ft. in 

height, 1000 ft. long, and 500 ft. broad, strongly fortified with a wall 

It was accessible only on the west side. Besides the two temples, the 

most conspicuous object upon it was the statue of Athena Proma- 

chus, a colossal figure in bronze, axmeA Vwto. \i&m<& *x& ^cos^m^ 

brandishing a spear. 
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called the Pnyx, on which was held the Ecclesia or public 
assembly of the citizens. North of the Areopagus was 
the Temple of Theseus ; and south of the Agora tbe hill 
of the Museum. The quarter to the south-west of the 
Acropolis was called Melite ; that to the south-east Limnae ; 
that to the north-east was Diomeia, and to the north-west 
the Ceramicus within the walls. At the north-east of the 
city, without the walls, was Cynosarges, the school of the 
Cynic philosophers, at the foot of Mount Lycabettus; 
and the Lyceum, the school of Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics, separated by the river Ilissus from Mount Hymettus. 
The Ilissus flowed through the south-eastern part of the 
city, and was lost in marshes between it and the coast. 
On its bank was the Olympieum, or temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, originally projected by Pisistratus, but com- 
pleted, or perhaps rebuilt, by the Emperor Hadrian, who 
exceedingly embellished the city. The quarter in which 
this temple was situated took the name of Hadrianopolis. 
On the other side of the Ilissus was the Stadium. On the 
north-west was the Ceramicus without the walls, traversed 
by a road to the Academia, through the gate Dipylon. 
Here were the tombs of Thrasybulus, Pericles, Chabrias, 
and others, who had been distinguished by their military 
exploits. The Academia was watered by the Cephisus 
on the north-west, having the house of Plato on the east, 
and to the north the hill Colonus, the scene of the beau- 
tiful tragedy of Sophocles, the (Edipus Coloneus. Over 
this hill passed the road to Thebes. South-east of Athens 
was Mount Hymettus, celebrated for its bees*, and north- 
east of it Anchesmus, a branch of Mount Pentelicus, 
celebrated for its quarries of marble. 

On the Promontory of Sunium was a temple of Minerva, 

* Nm Hymettia mellaEalerao 

Ne biberis diluta. Bat. Sal'W.^ V>« 
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some columns of which still remain, whence the cape is 
now called Cabo Colonnu A long island lies opposite to 
it, called Helena, or Maoris, which still preserves the name 
of Macronisu Near Sunium was Laurium, celebrated for 
its silver mines. Proceeding upwards, along the north- 
eastern side of Attica, we come to Brauron* Here was 
a temple of Diana, hence called Brauronia : and the sta- 
tue of that goddess, brought from Tauris by Orestes, 
was preserved here, till it was carried off by Xerxes. 
North of Brauron is the glorious plain of Marathon, still 
preserving its immortal name, where the Athenians, under 
Miltiades, defeated the Persian host, Sept 28., B.C. 490, 
01. 72. 3. Above it is Rhamnus (ISureocastro), celebrated 
for a temple of the goddess Nemesis, thence called Rham- 
nusia. It was built of the marble, brought into the field 
by the Persians to erect the trophy of their anticipated 
victory. Quitting the coast, south-west of Rhamnus is 
Decelea, held by the Lacedaemonians in the Peloponnesian 
Wars, 01. 91. 3., b.c. 414. (Thucyd. VII. 19.) Between 
this and Athens was Acharnae (Menidi), a deme or borough 
of Attica, which has given name to a play of Aristo- 
phanes. North-east of Eleusis is Thria, giving the name 
Thriasius to the great plain extending towards Boeotia; 
north-east of which was Phyle, the fort possessed by 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, who expelled the 
thirty tyrants from Athens, B. c. 401, 01. 94. 4. ; and a 
little west of it Eleuthera. 

Next to Attica, on the north-west, is Boeotia, a flat coun- 
try between the ranges of Mounts (Eta and Citharon, inter- 
sected by a chain of hills extending from Mount Helicon, 
near the Gulf of Corinth, to the Euripus, and dividing the 
vallies of the Asopus and Permessus from that of the 
Boeotian Cephisus. These were the principal rivers of the 
country; but the northern plambsAinax^ \ake&, the chief 
of which is that of CopaAs, uovr Topolias. T&aa to&b&^ 
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lake communicates with the Euboean Sea by several sub- 
terranean channels (katavothra), the principal of which 
runs underground four miles. These tunnels are partly 
artificial, and are supposed to be a work of the heroic age 
of Greece. A little north-west of Cithaeron is Platsea 
(Kokla), were the Persians, under Mardonius, were de- 
feated by the Lacedaemonians, under Pausanias (Sept. 22., 
b. c. 479, OL 75. 2.), and which was besieged by the 
Lacedaemonians in the Peloponnesian War, b.c. 427, OL 
82. 2. (See Thucyd. III.) A little north-west of Plataea 
is Leuctra (Lefka), where Epaminondas overthrew the 
Lacedaemonians, July 8., B.C. 371, 01. 102. 2. ; and east 
of this, on the Asopus, Potniae, the abode of Glaucus, the 
son of Sisyphus, who was torn to pieces by his own mares, 
which became the subject of one of the lost tragedies of 
JEschylus.* Following the course of this river, we come 
to Tanagra (Grimatha) and Oropus (Oropo), at its mouth. 
The Athenians and Thebans had many disputes for the 
possession of this place, till at last it was adjudged to the 
former by Philip of Macedon. The plain through which 
the Asopus ran was called Parasopias. North-east of 
Tanagra was Delium (Dramisi), where the Athenians 
were worsted by the Thebans, B. C. 421, 01. 89. 4. 
(Thucyd. IV. 96.) Northwards, at the narrowest point 
of the Euripus, — the name given to the channel between 
Euboea and the mainland, — opposite to Chalcis, was Au- 
lis, where the Greeks were detained in their expedition to 
Troy, till Agamemnon had appeased Diana by the sacri- 
fice of his own daughter Iphigenia. Still northwards is 
Anthedon, and north-west of this Copae, giving name to 
the lake Copais, at the eastern extremity of which it 
stood. Near the western extremity of the lake was 

# Glaucv 

Potniades malts membra absumprcre opw&nQjfe. 
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Orchomenus (Scripou), antiently called Minyeia, cele- 
brated for its wealth, and for a temple of the Graces, 
mentioned by Pindar. Westward was Chaeronea, memo- 
rable for the defeat of the Athenians by the Boeotians, 
B.C. 447, 01. 83. 2., and much more for their overthrow 
by Philip, B.C. 338, OL 110. 3., which destroyed the 
liberties of Greece. It was also the birth-place of Plu- 
tarch. South-east of Chaeronea was Lebadea (Livadia), 
and near it the cave of Trophonius, those who entered 
which were never seen to smile afterwards. From Le- 
badea Boeotia has acquired its modern name Livadia. 
South-east of this, towards the lake Copais, is Coronea, 
where the Athenians were defeated by Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, B.c. 394, OL 96. 3. ; south-east of Coronea is As-. 
cra, the birth-place of Hesiod.* A little above this is 
Haliartus {Micro Koura) 9 destroyed by the Romans in the 
first Macedonian War. South-east was Onchestus, sacred 
to Neptune ; and south-east of Onchestus, almost in the 
centre of Boeotia, on the little river Ismenus, was Thebes, 
founded by Cadmus, hence called Cadmean, the scene of 
the sufferings of CEdipus, and birth-place of Pindar, whose 
house and descendants were spared in the destruction of 
the city by Alexander, OL 111. 2., b.c. 335. It was 
rebuilt by Cassander more than twenty years after. On 
the citadel of Thebes, which retained the name of Cadmea, 
sprang the fountain of Dirce. South-west of Thebes, was 
Thespiae, at the foot of Mount Helicon (Zagarovouni), the 
abode of Apollo and the Muses, where were the fountain 
Aganippe and the river Permessus. This was the southern 
extremity of the Parnassian ridge. Upon Mount Helicon 
was the fountain Hippocrene, which sprung from the 
stroke of the hoof of Pegasus, of which those who drank 



Ecce de&s vidi non quas praceptor wandi 
Videraty Ascraeas cum seqaeretar o^sa. On. Paa^TVA^. 
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■were* endowed with poetical inspiration. Mount Libe- 
thrus, a branch of Helicon, whence the Muses are called 
Libethrides, struck out northward towards the lake 
Copais. 

West of Boeotia is Phocis, bounded by the Sinus Corin- 
thiacus on the south, and reaching to the coast of the Eu- 
boicum Mare. Its principal mountain was Parnassus, 
nearly in the centre of the country, sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. At its foot was the fountain Castalia, 
whence the Muses were called Castalides. Parnassus is 
remarkable for its double summit, Lycorea and Tithorea, 
sacred, the one to Apollo, the other to Bacchus; and 
whoever slept upon it became either an inspired poet or 
mad.* Near the summit of Lycorea (Lakura), which is 
visible from the Acropolis of Corinth, sixty miles distant, 
was the Corycian cave, sacred also to the Muses. In a 
deep bay on the coast of the Sinus Corinthiacus lay 
Anticyra, a peninsula, celebrated for its hellebore, the 
great remedy for madness among the antients ; above the 
head of this bay was Ambrysus. A second bay (west- 
ward) was the Sinus Crissaeus, from Crissa, a city near its 
head; a little north of which lay the renowned city, of 
Delphi, now Castri, at the foot of Mount Parnassus. 
Another name of this place was Pytho, from the serpent so 
called, killed by Apollo, in honour of whom the Pythian 
games were celebrated every fifth year: the port of Delphi 
was Cirrha. North-east of Delphi was Tithorea, now 
VeUtza ; and beyond it, at the foot of Mount Cnemis, the 
city of Elatea, the largest in Phocis, the surprise of which 

* Persius alludes to the traditions about Hippocrene and Parnassus 
in the Prologue to his Satires : — 

Nee fonte labra prolui caballino ; 
Nee in bicipiti somniasse Paxi\a&*o 
Memini, ut repente sic poeAa pYQ&reoi. 
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"by Philip produced a shock at Athens, so finely described 
by Demosthenes in his speech De Corona. East of Delphi, 
on the confines of Boeotia, was the pass of Daulis, where 
Laius was killed by (Edipus. 

North-east of Phocis are the Locri Opuntii and Epi- 
cnemidii ; south-west of it, the Locri Ozolae, extending to 
Mount Corax. These latter were said to be so called from 
the poisoned arrows of Hercules, having been buried in 
this district by Philoctetes, from which a mephitic vapour 
arose. They occupied a narrow strip of land, broadest at 
the eastern end near Phocis, and extending along the Si- 
nus Corinthiacus to its narrowest point. Their chief city 
was Amphissa (Salona), north-east of Crissa, whence the 
Sinus Crissaeus is now called the Gulf of Salona. Just 
within the entrance to the Sinus Corinthiacus was Nau- 
pactus, a celebrated naval station, the possession of which 
was often contested between the Locrians and their more 
powerful neighbours the JEtolians, who ultimately gamed 
it. It is now called by the natives Nepactos, but the 
modern Italians have given it the name of Lepanto, from 
Levant, the east or sun-rising. 

North-east of Phocis were the Locri Opuntii, so called 
from their capital Opus, on the Sinus Opuntius, in the 
channel of Euboea; and north-west of them the Locri 
Epicnemidii, also a small tribe, so called from their vicinity 
to Mount Cnemis. Their chief town was Thronium, now 
probably Longachi; and in their northernmost point is the 
famous pass of Thermopylae, on the Sinus Maliacus, where 
the ridge of (Eta approaches the coast and is fronted by a 
morass. The pass between the mountain and the morass 
was only twenty-five feet broad in its narrowest part, but 
from the deposits brought down by the river Sperchius, is 
now much wider. The glorious defence of this pass by 
Leonidaa against Xerxes took. \ta&fe'&.Q.4Ab,^ lb *w>\» 
The /Spartans were lost by tbe tt^daerj <& \J&a TS&assar 
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liana, who betrayed the patWay over Mount (Eta. The 
Gauls, in their irruption into Greece, b.c. 279, were 
unable to outflank the Athenians by the same route. 

On the north-western side of Phocis is the little district 
called Doris, in which springs the river Cephisus. It had 
but four inconsiderable towns, Pindus, Erineum,Cytineum, 
and Boium, whence it is called Tetrapolis ; but it was the 
mother of many Grecian states and colonies, as has been 
already observed. 

West of the regions which have been described, lay the 
countries of JEtolia* and Acarnania, which were inhabited 
by races less purely Greek, and were with reluctance ad- 
mitted among the states of Hellas. 

JEtolia extended northward to Mons Tymphrestus and 
the confines of Thessaly. It was traversed by the Montes 
iEtolici, an offshoot of the range of (Eta, and further south, 
by Mons Aracy nthus. It is watered by the E venus (Fidari), 
and the Achelous (Aspro Potamo, or White River), which 
forms its western boundary. The Achelous is celebrated 
for a contest between the river god, in the shape of a bull, 
and Hercules, who tore off one of his horns, which he 
gave to the Goddess of Plenty for a cornucopiae, a fable, 
the application of which is obvious to the draining of the 
neighbouring land and one branch of the river. At its mouth 
are a number of small islands, formed by depositions of earth 
and sand, called the Echinades.f Above Mons Aracyntbus 
are two considerable lakes, Trichonius and Hyria, com- 
municating with the Achelous. On the river Evenus, a 
little inland, and west of the Straits of Rhium, was 
Calydon, the country of Meleager, and scene of the Caly- 

* JEtolia is now called Vlakia, from the Valaques settled there by 
the Greek emperors. The name still remains in Wallachia. VfaaK^vcL 
the Illyrian tongue, still signifies a herdsman. 

f Crasais oblimat Echinadas undis. Yaks^ Phon."^* ^* 
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donian boar-hunt described &y Ovid (Met VIII. 260, 
etc.). The banks of the Evenus were also the scene of 
the slaughter of the Centaur Nessus by Hercules. About 
the centre of ^tolia is Thermon. 

West of -32tolia is Acamania or Carnia extending to 
the Ionium Mare, and bounded on the north by the Sinus 
Ambracius and Epirus. Mounts Thyamus and Cranius, 
forming the western limit of the valley of the Achelous, 
are its chief mountains. The Achelous, already de- 
scribed, is its only river of importance. Near its mouth 
is the city of GEniadae; and considerably north-west 
of it are the islands called Teleboides, and the island 
of Leucadia, or Sta. Maura, formerly a peninsula called 
Neritos.* The south-western promontory of Leucadia 
was called Leucate, where was a temple of Apollo f r and 
the rock from which disappointed lovers sought either 
death or cure by leaping into the sea. The poetess 
Sappho was one of the most celebrated of these adven- 
turers, in despair of her fruitless passion for Phaon* 
North of Leucadia was Anactorium, on the Sinus Am- 
bracius, now the Gulf of Arta. This gulf is entered by 
a narrow and tortuous strait, on a projecting point of 
the southern coast of which stood Actium. Near this 
point was the scene of the sea-fight between Octavius and 
Antony, which decided the fate of the Roman world, 
Sept. 2., B. C. 31, A. u. C. 723. A village at this spot is 
still called Azio. The north-eastern part of Acarnania 
was called Amphilochia, from Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiaraus and Eriphyle J, who, having slain his mother, 

* Neritos ardua saxis. Virg. .*2sfa. in. 271. 

f Mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina montis, 

Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. Virg. uEn. III. 274. 

Crudelia nati monstrantem vu\xie£*raCT&» N\t^. 1Biu^IW&* 
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in revenge for her betrayal of his father in the Theban 
War, retired from his native Argos, and built here a city 
of the same name, called for distinction Amphilochium 
Argos. The country is still called Filoquia. The antient 
capital of Acarnania was Stratos, on the Achelous. It 
afterwards belonged to JEtolia. 

The remainder of Greece, above the countries already 
described, was divided into two great portions, Thessalia 
on the east, and Epirus on the west ; though Epirus was 
hardly recognised as a genuine Grecian state. 

Thessaly is for the most part a broad plain, and was 
thought formerly to have been a lake. It is surrounded 
by four ranges of mountains, almost at right angles to each 
other. They are enumerated in their order by Lucan, in 
a few lines which the student will find it convenient to 
remember.* The Cambunian mountains separate Thes- 
saly from Macedonia; Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion along 
the coast of the -ZEgean form its Eastern frontier. These 
mountains were supposed to have been piled together by 
the giants, in their attempts to scale the heavens in their 
war with Jupiter. | The chain is broken between Ossa 

* Thessaliam, qua parte diem brumalibus horis 
Attollit Titan, rapes Ossaea coercet ; 
Cum per summa poll Phoebum rapit altior eestas, 
Pelion opponit radiis nascentibus umbras ; 
At medios ignes coeli, rabidique Leonis 
Solstitiale caput nemorosus submovet Otbrys ; 
Excipit adversos Zephyros et Iapyga Pindus, 
Et maturato prsecidit vespere lucem ; 
Nee metuens imi Borean habitator Olympi 
Lucentem totis ignorat noctibus Arcton. Luc. Phars. VI. 333. 

Ossa and Pindus, it must be observed, form a single chain, and 
Olympus is the eastern extremity of the ridge of the Cambunian 
mountains on the north. 

f Ter sunt conati fmponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossa frondosum invotoeTe OY^m^rocKv. 
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and Olympus by the deep and narrow vale of Tempe, the 
beauty of which was proverbial among the antienta, 
Through this gorge, which is about five miles in length, 
the waters of the great plain of Thessaly found their way 
to the sea by the channel of the river Peneus. Westward, 
Thessaly is divided from Epirus by Mount Pindus; and in 
the south it is separated from JEtolia and the Greek states, 
lying farther east, by Mount (Eta. North of Mount (Eta, 
the nearly parallel range of Othrys incloses the central plain 
towards the south. Thessaly has thus two river-systems — 
that of the Sperchiue, which falls into the Sinus Maliacus, 
below Mount Othrys; and that of the Peneus and its 
tributaries, further north. 

The beauty of the scenery on the Sperchius is alluded 
to by Virgil.* Among the tributaries of the Peneus, we 
may mention the Apidanus, with its affluent the Enipeua; 
and the Curalius on the right, and the Lethseus and 
Titaresius upon the left. The latter was supposed not to 
mingle its waters with those of the Peneus. The river 
Amphrysus, on whose shores Apollo is said to have fed 
the flocks of Admetus, king of Pherae, falls into the Sinus 
Pagas8Bus.f 

The chief divisions of Thessaly are the country of the 
-ZEnianes, below Mons Othrys, and Dolopia, west of Mons 
Pindus. Above these Phthiotis, north of Mons Othrys, 
and extending to the Gulf of Volo ; Magnesia, along the 
shores of the JEgean ; Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis, south of 
the Peneus ; beyond that river, Perrhaebia and Hestiaeotis. 

* O ubi, Tempe, 

Sperchiusque et virginibus bacchata Lacfenis 

Taygeta ! Virg. Oeorg. IL 4S& 

f Cynthius Admeti vaccas pavisse Phereeas 

Fertur, et in parva delituiase cas&. Ovid, Art, Am. TL 239. 

Te quoque, magna Pales, et te memorande canemus 

Pastor ab Ampbryao. "V\*fc. Georg. JJL h 
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The Sinus Maliacus, at the south-east angle of Thessaly, 
is now the gulf of Zeitoun, so called from Zeitoun, antiently 
perhaps Trachis, the scene of the Trachiniae, a tragedy of 
Sophocles on the death of Hercules, who burnt himself on 
Mount (Eta. Near the Sperchius is Hypata (Neopatra), 
celebrated for the skill of its inhabitants in magic, in which 
the Thessalians were thought to excel*, and near the 
mouth of the river another Anticyra, equally famous for its 
hellebore. Above it stood Lamia, where Antipater was 
besieged by the Athenians after the death of Alexander, 
B. c. 323, 01. 114. 2., but at last escaped, and compelled 
the Athenians to sue for peace, and give up Demosthenes, 
who poisoned himself to avoid falling into his hands. 
Following the coast, in a north-easterly direction, we come 
to the Sinus PagassBUS, or Gulf of Volo, the boundary of 
the modern kingdom of Greece. Near its entrance is 
Aphetae, now Fetio, whence the ship Argo was said to have 
sailed for Colchis. At the north of the gulf was Thebre 
Phthioticae, called afterwards Philippopolis ; and north-east 
of it, Demetrias, built by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; and still 
north, Pagasae, or Volo, which gives name to the gulf. The 
memorial of the Thessalian deluge is preserved in the names 
of Pyrrha and Deucalion, which were given to two pro- 
montories in this neighbourhood. Northward was Iolcos, 
on the little river Anauros, in which Jason lost his sandal, 
and so fulfilled the oracle, which threatened Pelias with the 
loss of his kingdom. It lay in the district of Magnesia, 
whence the Argo is called Magnesian by Ovid.f The 
city of Magnesia was in the eastern angle of the gul£ 
At the eastern extremity of Pelion is the shore and 

* Quae saga, quia te solvere Thessalis 

Magus venenis quia poterit Deus ? Hor. Od. L xxvii. 21. 

t Cur unquam Colchi Magnetida vidimus Argo. 
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promontory of Sepias, where the fleet of Xerxes suffered 
greatly from shipwreck. 

Above the Sinus Pagasseus, and a little below the lake 
Baebeis was Pherae. To the south of the Enipeus, at the 
foot of the Othrys, lies the broad plain of Pharsalia, named 
from a town situated on an isolated eminence on its border, 
now Fersala, and famous for the great victory of Caesar 
over Pompeius, May 12., B.C. 48, a.u.C. 706. ; and a 
little lower, Hellas, the original country of the Hellenes, 
in a mountainous district on the northern flanks of the 
Othrys. On the river Peneus was Larissa, the capital of 
Thessaly, beautifully situated * ; and further north, Azorus 
on the Titaresius, Tricca ( Tricala) on the Lethseus, and 
Gomphi at the eastern flank of Pindus. 

.West of Thessalia, extending to the Ionian Sea, was 
Epirus, now part of Albania. Besides the range of Pin- 
dus, already mentioned, its chief Mountains were Mons 
Aracthus, in the north-east, and the Ceraunii Montes, 
much dreaded by mariners, owing to the storms and light- 
ning which their summits seemed to attract.! The pro- 
montory of Acroceraunia was, however, a flat point, now 
called Glossa or Linguetta. 

The rivers of Epirus were the Xanthus and Thyatnis, 
which flow into the Ionian Sea ; the Aracthus, or Arethus, 
which springs from the Cambunian Mountains, and flows 
into the Ambracian gulf; and the Achelous, already men- 
tioned as dividing Acarnania from -ZEtolia. 

Epirus was subdivided into Athamania, on the confines 

* Me .... Nee tarn Larissae percussit campus opimae. 

Hor. Od. L vii. 10. 
f Hence Virgil : — 

Lie flagranti 

Aut At ho, aut Bhodopen, aut all* Ceraunia telo 

.Deficit. GewrgA.m. 

Infames scopulos Acro-Ceraunlsu "Jfcrat. OdA. *&»<&« 
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of Thessaly, between the Pindus and Aracthus ; north-west 
of this Molossia: below the Thyamis, Thesprotia, and 
above it, reaching to the Acroceraunian Mountains, 

Chaonia. 

Above the Sinus Ambracius was Ambracia, the capital 
of Pyrrhus and his descendants, kings of Epirus. Facing 
the point of Actium, on this gulf, was Nicopolis, built by 
Augustus on the site of the camp he occupied before his 
decisive victory. North-west, in Thesprotia, was the 
Palus Acherusia, a lake into which .flowed the Acheron 
and Cocytus, Near this was Ephyra, antiently called 
Cichyrus, and above it Sybota, memorable for a naval 
battle between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, which 
gave occasion to the Peloponnesian War. North of the 
river Thyamis, on which Cicero's friend Atticus had a 
country seat, called Amaltheum, was Buthrotum, and 
above it Panormus, now Panormo ; a little above Panormus 
is Palaeste, where Caesar landed before the battle of Phar- 
salia. Above this is Oricum. In the interior of Epirus, 
near the sources of the Aracthus, were the grove and vocal 
oaks of Dodona, sacred to Jupiter. They were on Mount 
Tomarus, south of the Pambotis Palus in Molossia. 

Extending along the northern frontiers of Thessaly and 
Epirus, from the JEgean to the Ionian Sea, was Mace- 
donia, according to the limits of the Roman province ; but 
the Greeks assigned its western part to Illyricum (now 
Albania). The Greeks repudiated the claim of the Mace- 
donians to belong to Hellas. Demosthenes discriminates, 
in very pointed terms, between the upstart Philip and the 
Greeks, especially the Athenians, who pretended to descend 
from the remotest antiquity, and wore golden grasshoppers 
in their hair, to mark that they were sprung from the soil. 
The splendid victories of Philip and Alexa&dst «&&&&. 
somewhat of this haughty spirit. Macron ^*fc& \*s<k»&r&. 
on the south by Thessalia, on tiie ea&t^T\mo^fe« a ^ 

G 
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which it was separated by the river Nestus, on the north 
by Moesia and Dardania, on the west by the Adriatic 
The -ZEgean bounded it on the south-east, running up into 
two great gulfs, the Sinus Strymonicus and Thermaicus, 
between which were the peninsulas of Acte, Sithonia, and 
Pallene. The range of Mons Scordus forms its northern 
frontier, Scomius and Pangaeus bound it on the east, and 
the Cambunii Montes on the south. The northern and 
southern ranges are united by the ridge of Mons Barnus, 
the watershed between the -35gean and the Adriatic, and 
the division between the Greek Macedonia and Ulyricum. 
We should not omit to mention Mons Pierius, near the 
Thessalian frontier and the sea, or Mons Athos, in the 
peninsula of Acte. 

The chief rivers were the Haliacmon and Axius ( Vardar), 
flowing into the Thermaic gulf; the Strymon, into the 
gulf which bears its name ; and the Nestus, which falls into 
the JEgean. 

In the north of Macedonia was Paeonia, having Pelagonk 
to the south-west. South of which was Lyncestis, with 
the Eordaei and JEmathia to the east of it. Still south 
was Orestis, and on the Thessalian frontier Elymiotis and 
Pieria. North-east of ^Emathia was Mygdonia, and, in 
the peninsula between the Thermaic and Strymonie Gulfs, 
Chalcidice. North of this were the Bisaltae ; north-east 
of them were Sintica, the Odomanti, and the Maedi. The 
coast east of the Strymon was occupied by the Edones and 
Sapaei, who worshipped Diana with peculiar rites.* These 
were Thracian nations, the Strymon having been considered 
the boundary of Macedonia before the time of Philip. 

Immediately above Thessalia, on the Sinus Thermaicus, 
now the Gulf of Saloniki, was Dium, now Stan-dia, in 
the district of Pieria, in which were also Pimplea and 

* JExta canum vidi Trivia Yfloaxe &B$tto*> 

Et quicunque tuas accoUt,H«m^ t&k*. Ow. Pa*A.t&&. 
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Libethrus, having the same name with a ridge of Mount 
Helicon. This district was sacred to the Muses, who 
were hence called Pierides, Pimpleides*, and Libethridesf: 
Orpheus was buried near this place. Proceeding along 
the coast northward, we come to Pydna, now Kitros, fre- 
quently mentioned by Demosthenes, where Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, was besieged and put to death by 
Cassander, and where the decisive battle was fought be- 
tween the Romans, under Paulus JEmilius, and Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, B.C. 168, A. u. c. 586, after 
which Macedonia was made a Roman province. Above 
Pydna was Methone, now Leuterochori, also memorable 
in the contentions between Philip and the Athenians, 
and the scene of his first victory over them, b.c. 360, 
01. 105. 1. A little north-west of the top of the Sinus 
Thermaicus is PellaJ, the royal city of Macedon ; its ruins 
are still called Palatiza> or the Little Palace. It was 
situated near the lake Borborus. South-west of Pella 
inland was Bercea, now Cara Veria y a city which merited 
the eulogium of St. Paul for the docility and ingenuous 
disposition of its inhabitants (Acts, xvii. 10, &c); and 
north-west of Pella was -33ge, or Edessa, the antient royal 
city, now called Vodina* Still north-west was Stobi. At 
the north-eastern extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus was 
the city of Therma, which gave name to it, afterwards 
called Thessalonica, and now Saloniki, a city well known 
from the preaching and epistles of St. Paul. The district 
between the Sinus Thermaicus and Strymonicus, we have 
already said, was called Chalcidice. The lower part of it 

* Pimplea dulcis. Hor. Od. I. i. 26. 

f Nymphae, noster amor, Libethrides. ^irg. Eel. VII. 21. 

J Hence Alexander is called the Pellaean youth : — 

Unus Pellaeo juveni non sumcit oxbis. 3\ct% Sal.^.*'V^>» 

And as Pella, was in JEmathia, the moat oAa\\xv^a\^i^ ^wtvbrr. <& 
Macedonia, JEmathia is also frequently put for tiafe ^lYkste wssfccv 

o 2 
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formed three peninsulas. The first, contained between 
the Sinus Thermaicus and a smaller gulf, called the Sinus 
Toronaeus, now the Gulf of Cassandria, was called Phlegra, 
or Pallene. At its entrance was the city of Potidaea, so 
celebrated in the orations of Demosthenes ; it was founded 
by the Corinthians, taken by the Athenians, and taken 
from them by Philip, and by him given to the Olynthians. 
It was afterwards called Cassandria, from Cassander, which 
name it still bears. At the head of the Sinus Toronaeus, 
a little north-east of Potidaea, was Olynthus, now Hagios 
Mamas, the object of so many contests between Philip 
and the Athenians: the cause of its inhabitants was 
pleaded in the Olynthian orations of Demosthenes. A 
little north-east of Olynthus is Chalcis, giving name to the 
district. The next gulf was called the Sinus Singiticus, 
or Gulf of Monte Santo, and the peninsula contained be- 
tween it and the Sinus Toronaeus was called Sithonia. 
On the western side of this peninsula was Torone, or 
Toron ; and on the eastern was Singus, or Sigga, giving 
name to the Sinus Singiticus. In the third and last 
peninsula, called Acte, between the Sinus Singiticus and 
Strymonicus, or Gulf of Contessa, was the celebrated 
mountain Athos, now called Monte Santo, from the number 
of religious houses there. The southern promontory of 
Athos was called Nymphaeum, the eastern Aero- Athos. 
The narrow tongue of land, which connects the north- 
west of Athos with the continent, near the cities of Acan- 
thus and Sana, was dug through by Xerxes, to afford a 
passage for his fleet, and save it from doubling the danger- 
ous promontory of Aero- Athos. Above this, on the 
Sinus Strymonicus, is Stagyra, now Stauros, the birth- 
place of Aristotle, hence called the Stagyrite, near to 
which was the tomb of Euripides. Near the month of 
tie river Strymon stood Amp\Apc^,s^Swet <&^&<tanafi& 
of contention between Philip «nA \5&fe k^^Tftas&,«s> *te& 
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between the Athenians and Spartans, for it was an 
Athenian colony. It was also called Ennea Hodoi, because 
Phyllis, who had been deserted by Demophoon, made nine 
journeys here to watch for his return ; and it was pre- 
dicted that the Athenians should suffer here as many 
defeats. It is now called Jenekevi. North-west of Am- 
phipolis was Heraclea. Eastward, on the coast, was 
Neapolis, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Above 
Neapolis was Philippi, the scene of the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius by Antony and Augustus, B.C. 42, A. u. c. 
712. The poet Horace was a tribune in the vanquished 
army*, but found afterwards a more congenial employ- 
ment in the service of the Muses. The city is also well 
known in the travels and epistles of St. Paul. Near the 
western side of the Nestus was Scapte-hyle, or, as Lucre- 
tius calls it, Scaptesulaf, where Thucydides, who had 
some gold and silver mines there in right of his wife, 
retired, after his banishment from Athens, to write his 
History of the Peloponnesian War: it is still called 
Shepsilar. The western coast of Macedonia, above Epirus, 
we have already said, was properly Ulyricum. Amongst 
its barbarous nations, we need only mention the Dassaretas 
and Eord®i. Immediately above Epirus was the river 
Aous, now Poro or Vojutza, near the mouth of which was 
Apollonia (Polina) ; and north of it Epidamnus, afterwards 
called Dyrrachium, which was greatly frequented by the 
Eomans, as being nearly opposite to Brundusium, in Italy. 

* Quod mihi pareret legio Romana tribune Hor. Sat. L vi. 48. 

Unde simul primum me dimisere Philippi 

Decisis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 

Et laris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax 

Ut versus facerem. Hor. Epist II. ii. 49. 

Philippos et celerem fugam. 
Sensi, relicts non bene parmula. "Rot. Od..T!L^\v.^« 

f Qualeis expirat Scaptesula subter odoxea^ \alcx^V^^» ^ 
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The rest of the eastern shore of the Adriatic was occupied 
by Illyricum, already described. In the interior was 
Lychnidus, upon a lake of the same name. 

East of Macedonia was Thracia, now, together with the 
upper part of Macedon, called Roumelia, which, though a 
barbarous country in the interior, had many Greek co 
lorries on the coast. But the Geography of Thrace, before 
it became the seat of empire under Constantine, as well 
as of Macedonia, is by no means accurately ascertained. 
It was separated from Macedonia on the west by the 
Nestus, which flows between the ridges of Pangaeus 
and Bhodope*, from Moesia by Mons Haemus (Balkan) 
on the north; on the east was the Euxine, and on the 
south was the JEgean Sea. The greater part of Thrace 
is a wide valley, drained by the river Hebrus and its 
tributaries. 

The principal nations of Thrace were the Bessi, a very 
savage people, in the north-west. The coast of the JEgean 
was occupied by the small tribes of the Bistones and Ci- 
conii. In the centre were the Odrysae, in the south-east 
the Corpilli and Paeti, and in the north-east the Astse and 
Thyni. East of the river Nestus, or Meetus, was Abdera, 
the birth-place of Democritus. But the inhabitants were 
generally considered a dull and stupid people, f Eastward 
are Maronea (Marogna), Messembria (Miseird), Sarrum, 
or Serrhium (Saros), and JEnos (Eno). JEnos is at the 
eastern mouth of the river Hebrus, now the Maritza. 
The river Melas runs into the gulf called Melanis Sinus, 
at the top of which was the city of Cardia, destroyed by 
Lysimachus when he founded the city of Lysimachia, a 

* Flerunt Rhodopelae arces, 

Altaque Pangtea, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus, 
Atque Getse, atque Hebros, ek kgtaa Ocitkyia. 

t Abderitanad pectora pUtbia tabes. I&ke^^. B-p.^. 
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little north of it : it was afterwards called Hexamilium, 
now Hexamili. The peninsula, contained between the 
Melanis Sinus and the Hellespontus, was called the Cherso- 
nesus Thracica. The Hellespontus, so cajled from Helle, 
the sister of Phryxus, who was drowned there, is now the 
Strait of the Dardanelles. The town of Sestos was on its 
western or European shore, nearly opposite to Abydos, on 
the eastern or Asiatic ; this was the place where Xerxes 
built his famous bridge of boats, and where Leander was 
drowned in swimming from Abydos by night to visit his 
mistress Hero, who was priestess of Venus here. Above it 
is the fatal stream of JEgos Potamos, where the Athenian 
fleet was totally defeated by Lysander, Dec. 13., B.c. 405, 
OL 93. 4., which put an end to the Peloponnesian War. 
Still north is Callipolis, now Gallipoli. After passing the 
straits the sea widens again, and was antiently called the 
Propontis, because it was before the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Black Sea ; it is now called the White Sea, or Sea of Mar- 
mora, from the little island of Proconnesus, now Marmora, 
which it contains. At its north-western angle was Bisanthe, 
or Rhoedestus, now Rodosto. On the northern coast was 
Perinthus, afterwards Heraclea, now Erekli, near which a 
wall, called Macron Tichos, was built across to the Euxine 
by the Emperor Anastasius. East of it was Selymbria, 
now Selibria ; and at its north-eastern extremity, on an 
inlet called, from its beauty, Chrysoceras, or the Golden 
Horn, was the renowned city of Byzantium, fixed on by 
Constantine the Great as the seat of the Roman Empire, 
a. d. 330, and from him called Constantinople ; a name 
which it has always preserved, though, by a familiar corrup- 
tion already noticed, it is called, by the Turks, Istamboul* 
That part of the city which was the antient Byzantium is now 
the seraglio. The Turkish Sultan, Mahomet the S^yssA, 
took Constantinople, May 28., A. i>. \45^, ^VtW sss*x 

* Ec rav iroXiv* 
o 4 
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since been the seat of the Turkish Empire. On this occa- 
sion, many of the Greek inhabitants fled into Italy and the 
west ; and this event, with the invention of printing, which 
was nearly contemporary, may be considered as conducive, 
under Providence, to the restoration of learning and pure 
religion in Europe. A very narrow strait, antiently called 
the Thracian Bosphorus, now the Channel of Constantinople, 
connects the Propontis with the Pontus Euxinus, or Black 
Sea> which it enters near some well-known rocks, antiently 
called the Cyaneae, or Symplegades*, which, from their 
appearing more or less open or confined, according to the 
course of the vessel, were said by the poets to open and shut 
upon the ships which entered, and crush them to pieces. 
The Argo narrowly escaped, with the loss of her rudder. 
Proceeding along the coast of the Euxine we find Halmy- 
dessus,or Salmydessus, a place notorious for its shipwrecks; 
it is still called Midjeh. Inland is Bizya, the residence of 
Tereus, the husband of Procne. Above it is the Promon- 
tory of Thynias, whence came the Thyni, who settled 
afterwards in Asia, and gave name to Bithynia. Above 
it was Apollonia, afterwards Sozopolis, now Sizebolij 
above it, at the north-eastern extremity of Thrace, was 
Haemi-extrema, now Emineh-borun. Almost at the north- 
western extremity of Thrace was Philippopolis, so called 
from Philip, the father of Alexander, which preserves its 
name. In the centre was Adrianopolis, or Adrianople, near 
the confluence of the three rivers, the Hebrus, Tonsus,&nd 
Harpessus or Ardiscus, by whose waters Orestes was 
purified from the pollution of his mother's blood, whence 
the place was formerly called Orestias.f 

* Compressos utinam Symplegades elisissent. 

Ovid, Med. Jos. 119. 
f Lamprid. in Elagabalo. . 
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These we shall describe, beginning from the north of the 
JEgean Sea, or Archipelago, along the coast of Greece ; 
proceeding thence to the coast of Asia Minor. South- 
west of the mouth of the Hebrus (PI. XIII.) was the 
Island of Samothrace, or Samothraki. It received its 
name from having been peopled by a colony of Samians, 
and was antiently called Dardania. It was remarkable 
for the sanctity of its asylum, and the mysterious worship 
of the deities called the Cabiri. Its reputation even con- 
tinued to the time of Juvenal.* Below it was Imbrus, or 
ImbrOy where also the same deities were worshipped. 
North-west of Samothrace, and a little below the mouth 
of the river Nestus, was Thasos, now Thapso, remarkable 
for its fertility, its wines, and its marble quarries. South- 
east of Thasos, and about midway in the JEgean Sea, be- 
tween the coast of Greece and Asia Minor, was the Island 
of Lemnos, fabled to have received Vulcan when he fell 
from heaven, who is therefore called the Lemnian God. 
It is now called Stalimine, according to a corruption which 
we have frequently noticed. Lemnos was infamous for 
the massacre committed by the Lemnian women on their 
husbands and all the male inhabitants of the island, a full 
account of which is given by Valerius Flaccus, in the 

* Jures licet et Samol\iTWi\xm 

Et nostroram aras. 3\ct . Safc^VSU^^* 
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second book of his Argonautics. Its principal town was 
Myrina, now Palceocastro, in the forum of which was the 
famous statue of the ox, by Myron. South-west of 
Lemnos was Neae, and still south-west the small island of 
Peparethus, or Piperi; and south-west of it Halonnesus, 
or Dromo. Westward of this, off the coast of Magnesia, 
were the islands of Scopelos and Sciathos, which keep 
their names. South of these, below the Maliacus Sinus, 
was the large island of Euboea, lying along the coast of 
Locris, Boeotia, and Attica. The channel separating 
Euboea from the continent becomes very narrow opposite 
to Aulis, and was called Euripus, whence the city of 
Chalcis, on its eastern side, derives its modern name of 
Egripo, or, by a still further corruption, Negropont, a 
term also given to the whole island. Next in importance 
to Chalcis was Eretria, now Gravilinais, a little below it 
At the south extremity of Euboea are two celebrated pro- 
montories, the southern, called Geraestus, not far from 
which was Carystus, now Castel Rosso, remarkable for its 
fine marble quarries ; the other, on the eastern, or ^Egean 
side, called Caphareus*, memorable for the shipwreck of 
the Grecian fleet on their return from Troy. At the 
northern extremity of Euboea was Histisea, or Oatus, now 
0770. This part of the coast of Euboea was called the 
Artemisium littus. East of this part of Euboea was the 
island of Scyros (Skyro), where Thetis caused her son 
Achilles to be brought up in the court of Lycomedes, dis- 
guised as a female, to avoid his being sent to the Trojan 
war. Below Euboea, inclining towards the east, we find a 
cluster of islands called the Cyclades. Nearest to Euboea 
is Andros (Andro) ; and below it Tenos (Thio) y separate 1 
from it only by a narrow channel. To the west is the 

* Scit triste Minervae 

Sidus, et Euboicse cautes, u\tovc\ue Ca\taaxftus. 
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little island Gyarus* (Joura), where Roman exiles were 
sometimes sent ; and a little south-west of Tenos is Syros 
(Syr a). West of Tenos, off the Promontory of Sunium, is 
Ceos (Zia\ the birth-place of Simonides, the first writer 
of elegies. South-east of which is Cythnus, now Thermia ; 
and below it Seriphus, now Serpho. South-east of Seri- 
phus is Siphnus (Siphanto); and south-west of Siphnus 
are Cimolus, now Argentiera, and Melos, or Milo, memo- 
rable for the sufferings of its inhabitants when besieged 
by the Athenians, whence a Melian famine became a pro- 
verb. East of Melos are the inconsiderable islands of 
Pholegandros, Sicinos and Ios, now Polecandro, Sikino, 
and Nio. Below Ios is Thera (Santorin), whose in- 
habitants colonized Cyrene, in Africa; east of which is 
Anaphe (Nauphio) ; and . north-east of it Astypalaeaf 
(Stampalia). North-west of Astypals&a is Amorgus, now 
Amorgo; north-west of which is NaxosJ, now Naxia, 
with Donusa below it ; and adjoining it to the west were 
Paros, and Olearos, or Ajitiparos, now Paro and Antiparo, 
where the finest white marble was quarried. § Paros was 
the birth-place of Phidias and Praxiteles. Above it was 
Delos formerly called Asteria and Ortygia, the latter 
name being derived from the number of quails frequenting 
it. It was believed to have been formerly carried about 
by the waves, but when Apollo and Diana were born 

* jEstuat infelix angusto limite mundi 
Ut Gyarse clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho. 

Juvenal. Sat. X. 169. 

j* Cinctaque piscosis Astypalaea vadis. Ovid, Art. Am. II. 82. 

I Bacchatamque jugis Naxon, viridemque Donusam, 
Olearon niveamque Paron, sparsasque per aequor 
Cycladas, et crebris legimus freta consita terris. 

Virg. Mn. III. 125. 

§ Splendentis Pario marmore purlua. \lsst. O^AA^»^ 
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there, to have become fixed* ; and was held so sacred, that 
the sick were transported to the neighbouring island of 
Rhenea, lest it should be polluted by their death. In 
Delos was Mons Cynthus ; whence the epithets Cynthius 
and Cynthia applied respectively to Apollo and Diana, 
To the north-east was the Island of Myconus (Myconi). 
Thus the Cyclades were spread in a semicircular form 
round Delos as a centre, whence they derive their name. 

Below the Cyclades was the great island of Crete, now 
Candia, esteemed by the antients the birth-place of 
Jupiter. Its western extremity was a promontory called 
Criu Metopon, the " ram's forehead," now Crio ; its eastern 
was called Samonium, now Salmone ; its northern was 
formed by a part of Mons Dictymnaeus, and is now 
Spada. About the centre of Crete was Mount Idaf, 
where Jupiter was nursed, whence came the worship of 
Cybele, and the priests called the Curetes, or Idaei DactylL 
On the northern coast, towards the western end of the 
island was Cydonia, now Kkania. The Cretans were 
skilful archers, and among them the CydoniansJ were the 
most esteemed. Near the northern coast to the eastward 
of Mount Ida, was Gnossus, the kingdom of Minos, so 
renowned for his justice, that he was reputed to have be- 

* Sacra mari colitur medio gratissima tellus 

Nereidum matri et Neptuno JEgaeo ; 

Quam pius Arcitenens, oras et littora circum 

Errantem, Mycono celsa* Gyaroque revinxit, 

Immotamque coli dedit, et contemnere ventos. 

Virg. JEn. UL 73. 
f Creta Jovis magnl medio jacet insula ponto, 

Mons Idaeus ubi, et gentis cunabula nostra : 

* * * 

Hinc mater cultrix Cybele Corybantiaque sera, 
Idaeumque nemus. "Virg. JEn, UL 104. 

/ Primusve Teucer tela Cjdomo 

Direxit arcu. "^«t . Od % \NT • \3l. VI . 
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come one of the judges in the shades : with this place we 
shall associate the names of Ariadne, Theseus, Daedalus, 
the Labyrinth and the Minotaur. East of it was Lyctos, 
near Lassite ; east of which, on the coast, was Minoa. 
Dicte* was a mountain at the eastern extremity, some- 
times giving name to the whole island. In a cave of this 
mountain, Jupiter is said to have been fed by the bees 
with honey, f South-east of Mount Ida is Gortyna, now 
Hagios Theka, near which are some ruins resembling a 
subterraneous labyrinth. South of this are the Kaloi 
Limenes, or Fair Havens; and, a little westward, the 
Island of Clauda, mentioned by St. Luke, Acts, xxvii. 16. 
Off the north coast of Crete is Dia, now Standia. North- 
west of Crete, and off the Promontory of Malea, is the 
Island of Cythera, now Cerigo, belonging to the Spartans. 
It was from hence that the worship of the Syrian goddess 
Aphrodite was introduced by Phoenician traders into 
Greece. She is thence called Cytherea, and is repre- 
sented as having been born from the foam of the sea in 
this neighbourhood. 

Off the coast of Elis, on the western side of Greece 
(PI. XII. ), is Zacynthus {Zante)\ south of which are the 
islands of the StrophadesJ, now Strivali, so called because 
Calais and Zethus here turned back from pursuing the 
Harpies. Above Zacynthus, almost opposite the Sinus 
Corinthiacus, is Cephallenia ( Cefalonia) ; on the eastern 
coast of which the City of Same still retains its name. 
The Island of Ithaca (PL XI.), the country of Ulysses, 

* Dictaea negat tibi Jupiter arva. Virg. JEn. ILL 171. 

t Pro qua mercede, canoros 

Curetum sonitus Corjbantiaque sera secute, 
Dictseo coeli regem pavere sub antro. Virg. Oeorg. IV. 150. 

| Strophades Graio stant nomine dictae 

Insulse Ionio in magno : quaa &t& C&sbiio, 
Harpyiteque colunt ali». NVtfc. 2Ero«^XV.*E^ 
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lies to the north-east of it, now called Tkeaki. Above 
these, off the coast of Thesprotia, lies the Island of Cor- 
cyra, now Corfu. It was originally colonized by the 
Corinthians, and is memorable for having given occasion, 
to the Peloponnesian War, also for a dreadful sedition 
which prevailed there during part of that war. (Thucyd. 
III.) This island was called Phaaacia by Homer, who de- 
scribes the gardens and orchards of its king Alcinous. 

We proceed to describe the Grecian islands adjoining 
the coast of Asia.* A little below the Hellespont (PL 
XIIL), off the coast of Troas, is a small island which 
keeps its name, Tenedos f, the station to which the Grecian 
fleet retired for concealment, while awaiting the result of 
their stratagem for the capture of Troy. Below it, off 
the coast of JEolia, is Lesbos, now called MiteUn, from 
Mytilene, its antient capital, on its eastern coast. It was 
the birth-place of Sappho and Alcaeus. Above Mitylene, 
in the north extremity of Lesbos, was Methymna, now 
Molivo. Below Lesbos, off the coast of Ionia, was Chios 
(Scio), a reputed birth-place of Homer, where his school 
is still shown |; the Chian and Lesbian wines were 

* Asia itself has not yet been described ; but it is thought more 
convenient to enumerate these islands in this place ; and the section 
itself may be reserved, at the option of the teacher, for the conclusion 
of the chapter on Asia Minor. 

f Est in conspectu Tenedos, notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Friami dum regna manebant, 
Nunc tantum sinus, et statio malefida carinis. 
Hue se diversi, secreto in littore condunt, 
Nos abiisse rati, et vento petiisse Mycenas. Virg. JEn. TL. 21. 

I The places which contended for the birth-place of Homer are 
enumerated in those well known lines — 

Septem urbes certant de stirpe insignis Homeri, 

Smyrna, Khodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenas. 

Of these Chios and Smyrna have the be«t> c\*k&. I am not one of 
fhpe who doubt his existence. The vnuSoiuufrj ot ^\m vc& &s&ssi 
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antiently, and still are, in high repute.* West of it is 
Psyra, now Ipsara. Below Chios, off the southern ex- 
tremity of Ionia, is Samoa, the birth-place of Pythagoras, 
which keeps its name. Junof was worshipped here with 
peculiar honours. A little west of Samos, was Icaria, 
now Nicaria. Below these, off the coast of Caria, are a 
number of scattered isles, thence called the Sporades. 
Below Icaria is Patmos, to which St John was banished. 
Below it is Leros, which also keeps its name, and Calymna, 
now Calmina. Below this was Cos, a larger island, off 
the coast of Doris, now Stanco, the birth-place of Apelles 
and Hippocrates. Below it, Nisyrus and Telos are now 
Nisiri and Piscopia ; and under Doris, where the shore 
of Asia Minor turns to the east, is Rhodus, or Rhodes. 
Its principal city was Rhodus, built, 01. 93. 1., on the 
union of the three antient cities of Lindus, Ialysus, and 
Camirus. It was 80 stadia, or about 10 miles, in circum- 
ference. Here was the celebrated Colossus of the Sun, 
the legs of which are commonly, but erroneously, supposed 
to have stood on each side of the harbour, and to have 
admitted between them ships in full sail. It was the 
work of Chares, the pupil of Lysippus, erected about 
300 B.c, and thrown down by an earthquake about 120 
years after ; in which state it continued, till it was sold by 
the Saracens, after their conquest of Rhodes, A. D. 672, to 
a Jew, who broke it up, and loaded 900 camels with the 
brass. About midway between Bhodes and Crete, the 

convinces me that the Iliad, with possibly some exceptions, is the work 
of one man. The Odyssey is perhaps attributable to a different hand, 
and to a somewhat later, but very early age. 

* Capaciores affer hue, puer, scyphos, 

Et Cnia vina aut Lesbia. Hor. Epod. IX. 33. 

f Quam Juno fcrtur terris magis omnibus unam 
Fosthabita coluisse Samo, 
Virgil, speaking of Carthage. B^\J 
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Island of Carpathus, now Scarpanto, gave name to the 
Carpathian Sea. In the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, off the coast of Cilicia (PL XIV.), was the Island 
of Cyprus, sacred to Venus. Its principal city was 
Salamis, towards the east, founded by Teucer*, when 
banished by Telamon from the Island of Salamis in the 
Sinus Saronicus: it was overwhelmed by the sea; after- 
wards rebuilt in the fourth century, under the name of 
Constantia, and is still called Constanza. A little below 
it is the present capital of Cyprus, called Famagosta, 
from the antient Promontory of Ammochostos, the sand- 
hill. South-west of this was Citium, now Cito, the 
birth-place of the stoic philosopher Zeno. South-west of 
this was Amathus; whence Venus, who was worshipped 
there, was called Amathusia. West of this was Curium, 
now Piscopia; and in the western extremity was the 
much famed city of Venus, Paphos, now Limmeson Anticcu 
On the northern coast, Soli is now Solia, Lapethus is 
now Lapeto, and Chytrus Cytria; Idaliumf is thought 
to have been about the centre of the eastern part of the 
island. 

The Grecian Seas (PL XIII.) were distinguished by 
various names : the southern part of the Hadriatic, washing 

* Teucer Salamina patremque 

Gum fugeret, tamen uda Lyaeo 
Tempore populea fertur vinxisse corona, 

Sic tristes affatus amicos : 
Quo nos cunque feret melior fortuna parente, 

Ibimus, O socii comitesque, 
Nil desperandum, Teucro duce et auspice Teucro : 

Certus enim promisit Apollo, 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. Hor. Od. I. vii. 21. 

t Est Paphos Idaliumque tibi, sunt alta Cytbera. 

Virg. jEtl X. 86. 
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the western coast of Greece, was called Mare Ionium* ; 
the sea between Crete and Africa was called Libycumf 
Pelagus; above Crete, Mare CreticumJ; between Crete 
and Rhodes, Carpathium Pelagus §; near the island of 
Icaria, Icarium Mare || ; between Attica and the Cyclades, 
Myrtoum Mare If: all the rest of the Archipelago was 
called by the general name of the Mare JEgaeum. The 
modern term of Archipelago is of rather doubtful and 
somewhat curious derivation. It is doubted whether Egio 
Pelago or Agio Pelago be the original modern term ; the 
former a corruption of the word -ZEgaBum, and the latter 
derived from the sanctity of the monasteries on Mount 
Athos and in the islands. From one or the other of these, 
mariners are thought to have adopted the corruption of 
Archipelago, which, having itself a manifest similarity to 
another Greek root, has been generally supposed to be 
derived from it. Even the most illustrious of geographers, 
D'Anville, falls into the vulgar error. 

* Ndssc quot Ionii reniant ad littora fluctus. 

Virg. Georg. II. 108. 
f Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando 

Carpathium Libycumque secant. Virg. JEn. V. 594. 

I Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

Portare ventis. Hor. Od. I. xxyl 2. 

§ Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 

Carpathium pelagus carina. Hor. Od. I. xxxy. 7. 

|| Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens. Hor. Od. I. i. 15. 

^f Ut trabe Cypria 

Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. Hor. Od. I. i. 13. 
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CHAP. XL 

ASIA. 



Plate L 



Asia was the portion of the globe first inhabited by man. 
The knowledge of the antient Greeks and Romans of 
those portions of it, which were eastward of the Indus, 
and northward of the Caspian and Mons Imaus, was very 
imperfect. 

Between the Euxine and Mediterranean (PL L) was 
Asia Minor, below it Syria, with Phoenicia and Palestine 
upon the coast. Below these was Arabia, between the 
Arabian and the Persian Gulfs. At the top of the Persian 
Gulf was Babylonia and Chaldaea, Between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, Mesopotamia, and above Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia ; and still north, at the foot of the Caucasus, be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas, Colchis, Iberia and 
Albania. East of Mesopotamia, was Assyria ; still east, 
below the Caspian, Media; and eastward of this, Persis, 
Parthia, Aria, Bactria, and other countries hereafter to be 
described, reaching nearly to the Indus. Beyond these 
was India, divided into India intra Gangem and India 
extra Gangem ; south-east of which were the Singe ; but 
these countries were very little known to the Romans, 
and scarcely any of those beyond the Indus were known 
to the Greeks. North-east of the Caspian was Scythia 
intra Imaum, comprising the Massagetac, Sacae and other 
wandering tribes; and eastward of these, Scythia extra 
Imaum, in Thibet ; north of these ^a& Setvca, on the con- 
^es of China and Mongul Tottary. 
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CHAP, xn. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Plate XIV. 

The country which we call Asia Minor (a term not in 
use among the antients, who called it simply Asia), is now 
named Anatolia, or rather Anatoli, from dvaroXr), the 
Sun-rising, or East, a term which has sometimes been 
translated by that of The Levant. Surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, it has something of the character of a 
peninsula, and accordingly is termed an cucttj by Hero- 
dotus. It is bounded on the north by the Pontus Euxinus 
(Euxine, or Black Sea) and the Propontis ; on the west 
by the JEgean, and on the south by the Mediterranean. 
On the east it is separated from the main continent of 
Asia by the river Euphrates and the range of the Taurus. 
In shape it has the general form of a double square, the 
northern and southern sides being about 1000 miles in 
length and about 500 miles distant from each other* The 
northern coast projects in the centre into the Euxine Sea, 
and its extreme points in this direction are the Promon- 
tory of Carambis, mentioned afterwards, and the town of 
Sinope. On the southern coast there is a similar projection, 
the most southerly point being the Promontory of Anemu- 
rinm. The whole country is intersected by parallel ridges 
of mountains, running east and west, of which the Taurus 
in the south is the loftiest and most continuous. Farther 
north extend the ridges of Temana «&& kstoroa&» «s&fe 
nearer still to the Euxine, Olympua «sA Ox\£is&>sE&» *© 
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principal rivers run northward and westward. Of these, 
the Lycus, Halys, and Sangarius flow into the Euxine, 
the Rhyndacus into the Propontis, and the Hermus, 
Cayster, and Maeander into the JEgean Sea. 

Along the shore of the Pontus Euxinus, adjoining the 
Propontis, is Bithynia; next to which is Paphlagonia; 
and east of it, Pontus, reaching to the river Acampsis, 
where the shore of the Pontus Euxinus begins to turn to 
the north. Below the eastern part of Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia is Galatia. South of the Propontis is Mysia, 
below it Lydia, and below Lydia, Caria. These three 
provinces lie along the eastern shores of the .ZEgean, and 
their coasts are chiefly occupied by Grecian colonies. 
East of Caria was Lycia ; and east of Lycia, Pamphylia ; 
with Pisidia to the north, the north-eastern part of which 
included Isauria. East of Pamphylia was Cilicia. In the 
centre, oast of Lydia, was the large region of Phrygia, 
the eastern part of which was subsequently separated from 
it, under the name of Lycaonia; east of Lycaonia was 
Cappadocia, with Armenia Minor to the north-east. 

Bithynia was originally called Bebrycia ; two Thracian 
nations, the Thyni and Bithyni, who settled there, gave 
it the name of Bithynia. It was bounded on the north 
by the Pontus Euxinus, west by Mysia, south by Phrygia 
and Galatia, and east by Paphlagonia. 

On the western frontier rises the great mountain of 
Olympus ( Toumandji DagK)> giving the name of Olym- 
pena to the surrounding district. Further east, Mons Or- 
minius forms the boundary between Bithynia and Galatia. 
The chief rivers were the Rhyndacus, at the western limit 
of the province ; the great river Sangarius, or Sagaris, 
now Sakariy about the middle; still eastward, the 
Bullous, a considerable stream ; and on the confines of 
Paphlagonia is the Parthetnua, or Barton. &t ^k<& foot of 
Olympus was the city of "Praaa, or 'Brxuaa^ tksto Bursa* 
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which gave the title of Prusias to the kings of Bithynia. 
One of this name was the betrayer of Hannibal to the 
Komans, who poisoned himself to avoid falling into their 
hands, b.c. 183, a. u. c. 571. Above Prusa was Cius, 
giving name to the Cianus Sinus. The next city we 
shall mention is Nicaea (Isnik), on the banks of the Lake 
Ascanius, north-east of Prusa. The Nicene Creed is so 
called from a Council held here under Constantine the 
Great, a. d. 325. North of Nicaea is Nicomedia (Isnik- 
mid)> at the extremity of the Astacenus Sinus ; and west 
of it, towards the Bosphorus, is Libyssa (Gebise), which 
derived its name from the tomb of the great African 
general, Hannibal. At the point, where the Propontis 
begins to expand from the straits, was Chalcedon, called 
the City of the Blind, in derision for its founders having 
overlooked the far better situation of Byzantium, on the 
opposite side of the Bosphorus. It is now KadikeuL 
Opposite to Byzantium, or Constantinople, was Chryso- 
polis, now Scutari. On the Bosphorus was a temple of 
Jupiter Uriu8, the dispenser of favourable winds ; it is 
now called Ioron. The Thyni, a Thracian nation, were 
settled on this part of the shore of the Euxine, extending 
from the Bosphorus to the river Sangarius. East of 
which were the Mariandyni, in the north-eastern part of 
whose district was the city of Heraclea Pontica, now 
Erekli ; a small peninsular promontory almost adjacent, is 
called Acherusia, now Cape Baba: through a cavern in 
this promontory, Hercules dragged Cerberus from hell. 
North-east of the Mariandyni are the Caucones, adjoining 
Paphlagonia. 

East of Bithynia was Paphlagonia, a rugged, moun- 
tainous country. In the south was a continuation of the 
chain of Mount Orminius, nearly in the centre Mona 
Olgassys, and near the coast Cytorus. T3&fe <s*&3 w«a *? 
Paphlagonia which we need mention %xfc \5ofclii«x&DSflfl^ 
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already mentioned, on its boundary towards Bithynia, and 
the Halys (Kizil-Ermak, or the red river*), on that 
towards Pontus. In the north were the Heneti, said to 
have passed over into Italy after the Trojan War, where 
they established themselves under the name of Veneti. 
The principal cities were, on the coast of the Euxine, 
Amastris f (Amastreh) and Cytorus (Kitros), north-east of 
which was the Promontory of Carambis, now Cape Ka~ 
rampi. At some distance east of this is the Promontory 
of Syrias or Lepte, and just where the shore bends 
southwards, Sinope, opposite to Criu Metopon in the 
Tauric Chersonese ; it was a Grecian colony, founded by 
the Milesians, and the birth-place of the philosopher 
Diogenes : here was the capital of Pontus in the reign of 
the great Mithridates. It is still called Sinub. In the 
interior, on the confines of Galatia, Grangra, now Kankiari, 
was the residence of Cicero's friend Deiotarus, a tetrarch 
or prince of Galatia. This city was often considered as 
one of the principal in Paphlagonia. 

Under the eastern part of Bithynia and Paphlagonia 
is Galatia. A colony detached from the great Gaulish 
emigration under Brennus, B. c. 270, crossed the Helles- 
pont, and settled themselves in the north of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, where, mingling with some Grecian colonies, 
they caused the country to obtain the name of Gallo- 
Graecia, or Galatia, and continued to speak the Celtic 
language even in the days of St. Jerome, 600 years after 
their emigration. 

The chief mountain was Dindymus, on the confines of 
Phrygia, where Cybele was worshipped, and hence called 

* The river Halys was the boundary of the dominions of Croesus, 
King of Lydia, to whom the celebrated oracle was given — 
JLpoXaoQ "AXvv did&dq lieydkfiv dp-j^v KaxaX&i<rct» 

Amastri Pontica et Cytore "buxifer. C*ta&.13 »\& 
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Dindymene*, whose image was brought from hence to 
Borne, with a remarkable miracle attending itf, in the 
second Punic war. Mount Magaba was less known, but 
formed the watershed between the two great rivers of 
Galatia, the Sangarius and the Halys, already men- 
tioned. 

Near the confines of Bithynia was Gordium, originally 
in Phrygia, where Alexander cut asunder the Gordian 
knot, of which it was affirmed, that the person who could 
undo it should possess the empire of Asia. North-east of 
Gordium was Dadastana, a strong fortress; and below 
Gordium, on the river Sangarius, near Phrygia, and ori- 
ginally belonging to it, the city of Pessinus. North-east 
of this was Ancyra, now Angora. We need not give a 
list of the other cities in Galatia ; but we may observe, 
in proof of the Gaulish origin of the people, that a tribe 
in the north retained the name of Tectosages. 

East of Paphlagonia and Galatia is Pontus, extending 
along the coast of the Euxine, from the mouth of the 
Halys to the Acampsis. It was originally part of Cap- 
padocia, and was formed first into a Satrapy of the 
Persian empire, and then into an independent kingdom, 
about b. c. 300. 

The chief mountain chain was that of Paryadres, parallel 
to the coast. From Mount Teches, or Tesqua, now Tekek, 
Xenophon's soldiers first saw the sea, in their memorable 
retreat from Cunaxa. In addition to the river Halys, the 

* Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius, 
Non Liber seque. Hor. Od. I. xvi. 5. 

f Claudia, a vestal, had been accused of incontinence, and the god- 
dess was prevailed upon by her prayers . to vouchsafe her te&vmssK^ 
to her innocence, by enabling her to Temovfc \rj V«t \gx&& J S&a ^ks^ 
which had grounded in the Tiber.— Ovid, Fast. IN . 3>\&* 
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western frontier of Pontus, we may mention the Iris 
{Jehil-Ermak, or the green river), with its important tri- 
butary, the Lycus, which flows into the Amisenus Sinus, 
and the Thermodon, which flows with a westerly course 
through the plains of Themiscyra, the antient residence of 
the Amazons.* 

Leaving the mouth of the Halys, the first important 
city is Amisus (Samsun), a Greek colony, aggrandized by 
Mithridates, and giving name to the Amisenus Sinus. 
Inland, near the junction of the Lycus and Iris, was 
Magnopolis, built by Pompey; higher up the Iris was 
Amasea (Amasieh), the most considerable of the cities of 
Pontus, and the birth-place of the great Mithridates and 
Strabo the geographer ; and south-east of it Zela, where 
Caesar overcame Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, with such 
rapidity, that he described his victory to the senate in 
three words, " Veni, vidi, vici." East of Zela was 
Comana, near Tocat y called Pontica, to distinguish it from 
another of the same name in Cappadocia : both were cele- 
brated for their temple, and college of priests, consecrated 
to Bellona, who was, however, worshipped by those Ori- 
ental nations rather as the goddess of Love than of War. 
North-east of this is Neo-Caesarea, now Niksar, on the 
Lycus; and above it, on the coast, Polemonium (Vatija), 
built by Polemon, who was established in the kingdom by 
Marc Antony : east of this is the Promontory Jasonium, so 
called from Jason, who touched here in the Argonautic 
expedition ; and still east, Cerasus (Keresoun), from which 
Lucullus introduced the first cherries into Italy in the 
Mithridatic War. Considerably east of it was Trapezus 
(TYebizond), the first Greek colony which received the 
10,000 Greeks in their retreat under Xenophon, noted 

. * Cum flumina ThermodoTiUs 

L Pulaant, et pictis bellantur AmaLOTtea «rau&.N\x%. 2E*/X!L^ftV 
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subsequently as the seat of Grecian Emperors, well known 
in romance, but little read of in history. The south- 
eastern part of Pontus was occupied by the tribes of the 
Chalybes, or, as Strabo calls them, the Chaldaei, who are 
said to have invented iron weapons. 

Returning to the coast of the ^Egean (PI. XIII.), the 
first province is Mysia, bounded by Bithynia on the east, 
the Propontis on the north, the JEgean on the west, and 
Lydia on the south. The most remarkable mountain was 
Mount Ida, the chief summit of which was called Gargarus. 
On the confines of Bithynia was Olympus, already men- 
tioned, and on those of Lydia, Mount Temnus. The 
Rhyndacus, often mistaken by modern travellers for the 
Granicus, separates it from Bithynia. The Granicus 
itself is a little west of it, and is famous for the first great 
battle between Alexander and the armies of Darius, 
May 22., b. c. 334, 01. 111. 3., where 30,000 Macedonians 
are said to have defeated 600,000 Persians ; it is now a 
torrent called Ousvola. Toward the confines of Lydia 
was the Caicus. About midway along the northern shore, 
we come to the Island of Cyzicus, now a peninsula. Here 
was antiently a flourishing city of the like name, which it 
still retains. Above it was Proconnesus or Marmora. 
West of Cyzicus, but a little inland, on the iEsepus, was 
Zeleia, mentioned by Homer. The city of Lampsacus, now 
Lamsakiy is on the Hellespont. It was famous for the 
worship of Priapus, hence called the Hellespontian, or 
Lampsacan God.* Alexander . resolved to destroy this 
city on account of the vices of its inhabitants, but it was 
saved by the philosopher Anaximenes, who, knowing that 
Alexander had sworn to deny his request, begged him to 
destroy it. A little below is Percote, which was given by 



* Hellesponti&ci servet tutela "Priori. 
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Artaxerxes to Themistocles, to furnish his table with 
meat, as Magnesia was appointed to supply him with 
bread, and Lampsacus with wine. Below it is Abydos, 
which we have already mentioned as nearly opposite to 
Sestos, but a little more to the south. The part of 
Mysia between the Hellespont and the Sinus Adramyt- 
tenus has received the name of Troas, from Troy, and, 
in its northern part, Dardania, from the city of Dardanus, 
at the entrance of the Hellespont, which, though now de- 
stroyed, still gives to the Hellespont the name of the 
Dardanelles. Modern travellers differ in their accounts 
of this celebrated plain, and in the position they assign 
to the antient city of Troja, or Ilium. Sir W. Gell, in 
his accurate and interesting survey of the Troad, thinks 
he has discovered some vestiges of this famous city near 
the village of Bounarbachi ; but the fact probably is, that 
though some great natural objects may remain unaltered, 
the lapse of 3000 years has caused such a change in 
the general face of the country, as to have obliterated 
every vestige of the antient city, and even several of those 
minor features, which may be said to have outlived even 
nature herself in the immortal poem of Homer. Troy 
was more than once rebuilt under the names of Troja and 
Ilium, in situations nearer the sea than the original city is 
supposed to have occupied. It stood between two rivers, 
the Scamander, or Xanthus, and the Simois, which formed 
a junction before they entered the Hellespont. The 
Simois rose in Mount Ida. The sources of the Scamander 
were hot and cold springs near Troy. The north-eastern 
promontory, at the entrance of the Hellespont, bore the 
name of Bhsteum, where was the tomb of Ajax ; and the 
south-western, of Sigeum, where was that of .Achilles: 
between these the Grecian camp and ships were stationed. 
South of the Island of Tene&oa N*a&Cfar3«&.,ot %a&sd&]mt 
where was the temple of ike StD^Scaasi k^K&s*, wA *fe&. 
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residence of his priest Chryses. Below it is the Pro- 
montory of Lectum, now called Cape Baba. South-east 
of it is Assus (Behrem), east of which was Antandrus 
(Antandro). Inland, north-east of Antandrus, was the Hy- 
poplacian Thebes, the country of Andromache, which was 
occupied by a Cilician Colony in the time of the Trojan 
War, Above it was Scepsis, memorable as the place 
where the original writings and library of Aristotle were 
discovered, as we are told by Strabo, much injured from 
having been buried carelessly in a damp place by the de- 
scendants of Neleus, the scholar of Theophrastus, to whom 
Aristotle had left them, in order to preserve them from 
being seized by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, for his 
library ; they were at length dug up and sold to Apellicon 
of Teos, for a large sum. The coast of Mysia from the 
eastern angle of the Sinus Adramyttenus, and part of 
Lydia to the river Hermus, was called ^Eolia, or JEolis, 
being occupied, after the fall of Troy, by JEolian Greeks. 
Here is Adramyttium (Adramitti), an Athenian colony, 
mentioned in the Acts, ch. xxvii. 2. Inland, south-east 
of Adramyttium, was Lyrnessus, the country of Briseis, 
south of which was Pergamus, now Bergamo, on the 
Caicus, the capital of a kingdom which the Romans 
enlarged in favour of Eumenes, after they had defeated 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and which was left to the 
Roman people by Attalus, the last king, b. c. 133, A.u. c. 
621. Here was the famous library founded by Eumenes 
in opposition to that of Ptolemy at Alexandria, who, from 
motives of jealousy, forbad the exportation of Egyptian 
papyrus, in consequence of which Eumenes invented parch- 
ment, called hence Pergamena. This library, having con- 
tained 200,000 volumes, was transported to Alexandria by 
Antony and Cleopatra. Pergamus is one of tt& tWte, 
mentioned in the Revelation of St. 3<fc&,<&u \u W* ^Jj 
also the great physician Galen vraa \*atn« ^X» ^s*V^ 
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is now Ialea. West of Pergamus, on the coast, were 
Atarneus and Pitane, and between them was the Pro- 
montory of Cana, or Coloni, near which were the little 
islands called Arginusse, where the Lacedaemonian fleet 
was defeated by the Athenians, b. c. 406, OL 93. 3., who 
afterwards ungratefully put their victorious generals to 
death. 

Below the river Caicus was Lydia, called antiently 
Masonia, having Mysia on the north, Phrygia on the east, 
Caria on the south, and the JEgean on the west. 

The range of Mount Temnus formed the northern 
frontier towards the interior. Below this was Mount 
Tmolus (Buz-dagh, or the Cold Mountain). A northern 
branch of Tmolus was Mount Sipylus, the residence of 
Niobe ; hence called Sipyleian.* Further south was Mount 
Mcssogis, which sweeps round the coast, and terminates in 
the Trogylian Promontory, and Mount Mycale, nearly op- 
posite the island of Samos. Mycale was celebrated for 
the defeat and destruction of the Persian fleet by the 
Greeks, Sep. 22. b. c. 479, 01. 75. 2. on the same day 
that their army under Mardonius was defeated at Plataea, 

Above Mount Tmolus was the basin of the Hermus, or 
Khodits. Amongst its affluents were two streams, both of 
which were called Pactolus — one flowing by Sardis to its 
left bank, the other from Mount Temnus to its right 
All three were said to have their sands mingled with 

gold.f 

Below Mount Tmolus was the Cayster, which flowed 
through the Asian marsh, much frequented by waterfowl t> 

* Nee tantum Niobe bis sex ad busta superba 

Solicito lacrymas depluit e Sipylo. Propert. II. xx. 7. 

f Auro turbidus Hermus, Virg. Georg. TL 157. 

/ Jam varias pelagi voluciea, eft qu« ksua <ajrcosa> 
Duldbua in stagnia rimmntur ptrnx* Cvpfcru N\r%. Gtarg A.^ft&« 
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and mentioned by Homer and Virgil. It Is now called the 
Kitchik-Minder> or Little Maeander. The true Maeander, 
noted for its windings, flowed further south, on the con- 
fines of Caria. The coast of Lydia, nearly to the Hermus, 
was called JEolis; below the Hermus it obtained the 
name of Ionia, haying been occupied by Ionian or Grecian 
colonies about B. c. 900. We shall first describe the 
Greek or maritime portion of the country, and then give 
some account of the interior, or Persian part of it. Below 
the Caicus was Cyme, or Cumae, the most powerful of 
the JEolian colonies, now affording but few vestiges at a 
place called Nemourt: a colony from hence founded the 
city of Cumae, on the coast of Campania in Italy, the 
residence of the Cumaean Sibyl. Below it is Phocaea*, 
now Fochia, an Ionian colony, whose inhabitants deserted 
it, to avoid subjection to Cyrus ; and, having sworn never 
to return till a mass of iron, which they sank, should rise 
to the surface, founded the city of Marseilles, in Gaul, 
about 540 b. c. Below Phocaea was Smyrna, now called 
Ismur, one of the reputed birth-places of Homer, and still 
a flourishing city of Anatolia, said, indeed, to be the most 
antient of all places that have retained their importance to 
the present day. The little river Meles, which flows by 
Smyrna, has given to Homer the name of Melesigenes, 
from a tradition of his having been born on its banks ; he 
is also called Maeoniusf, from the same cause. Smyrna 

* Sed juremus in hsec ; simul imis saxa renarint 
Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas : 
Nulla sit hac potior sententia, Phocaeorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas. 

Hor. Epod. XVI. 25, 26, 17, 18. 

I have reversed the order of the lines in Horace, for the conve- 
nience of shortening the quotation. 

f Non, si priores Maeonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus. Tint. Oa..VS .v^ 

H 3 
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stands at the eastern extremity of a gulf called the Smyr- 
nasus Sinus, which forms a peninsula, near the entrance of 
which is Clazomenae, now Vourla, the birth-place of the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. West of Clazomenae, on the 
JEge&n coast, opposite to the Island of Chios, is Erythne, 
the residence of one of the Sibyls. At the southern en- 
trance of this peninsula was Teos (Bodrun), the birth-place 
of Anacreon, hence called the Teian bard ; and below it 
Lebedus, which was ruined by Lysimachus, and continued 
so in the days of Horace.* Just below it was Claros, 
celebrated for its temple of Apollo, who is thence called 
the Clarian God.f Below it was Colophon, another of 
the places which contended for the birth of Homer; it 
was the native city of Mimnermus and Nicander. The 
Colophonian cavalry generally turned the scale on the 
side on which they fought ; hence Colophonem addere be- 
came a proverb for putting an end or finish to a business ; 
and in the early period of the art of printing, the account 
which the printer gave of the place and date of the edition, 
being the last thing printed at the end of the book, was 
called the Colophon. Below Colophon, on the banks of 
the Cayster, was the renowned city of Ephesus, celebrated 
for its temple of Diana, one of the wonders of the antient 
world. It is now a mass of ruins, under the name of 
Aiasolok, a corruption of Agio-Tzeologus, the modem 
Greek epithet for St John, the founder of the church 
here. It is almost unnecessary to add, that this city is 
memorable in the writings and travels of St Paul, and is 
the first of the churches mentioned by St John in the 
Revelation, ch. ii. 1. Ephesus was the birth-place of 
Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher; and of Apelles and 

* Scis Lebedus quid sit, Gabiis desertior atque 
Fidenis vicus. Hor. Epitt. L xL 7: 

t Pagin* judicium doct\ su\Atur*mw«fcox 

Principle at Clario mraaa. \eg£&a*Tte^ CWi^ P«dL VY^ 
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Parrhasius, the painters. Below Ephesus was Magnesia, 
now Inek-Bazar, on the Maeander. Here Themistocles 
died, b. c. 449, 01. 82. 4. At the foot of Mount Mycale 
was Priene, now Sansun, the birth-place of Bias, one of 
the seven contemporary sages of Greece. We shall now 
quit the Ionian coast of Lydia, and take a short view of 
the interior, or Persian part Beginning at the north, 
nearly east of Cumae, is Thyatira, one of the churches 
mentioned in the Revelation of St. John, ch. ii. 18., now 
Ak-hissar ; south-west of which is Magnesia Sipyli, or 
Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus, to distinguish it 
from the other Magnesia ad Maeandrum. Here the 
Romans defeated Antiochus, A. u. c. 564, B.C. 190. It is 
now Magnisi. Nearly east of it was Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, and royal residence of Croesus*, the rich king of 
Lydia, who was vanquished and taken prisoner by Cyrus 
the Elder, b. c. 548, OL 58. 1. From hence also Cyrus 
the Younger set forth on the march against his brother 
Artaxerxes, which ended in the retreat of the 10,000 
Greeks who formed part of his forces. It is one of the 
churches mentioned in the Revelation of St. John, ch. 
iii. 1., and is now a small village, called Sart. South-east 
of Sardis, towards Phrygia, was Philadelphia, now Allah 
Shehr, another of the seven churches, mentioned Rev. iii. 7., 
which, together with Sardis and ten more of the principal 
cities of Asia, was overwhelmed by an earthquake in the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius, A.D. 17. A great tract 
of this and the adjoining country of Phrygia was called 
Catakekaumene, or the burnt country, in consequence of 
the frequent earthquakes and subterranean fires. Near 
the confines of Caria, a little north-east of the Maeandrian 

* Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos ? 
Quid concinna Samos ? quid Crcesi re£\& &ax&&^ 
Smyrna, quid, et Colophon ? ma^oia xmnoxaxifc i&s&a^ 
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Magnesia, was Tralles, antiently a strong city, but now 
only a small place called Sultankusar. 

Caria is separated from Lydia by the Maeander, and is 
bounded on the west by the JEgean, on the south by the 
Mediterranean, and on the east by Phrygia and Lycia. 
Its chief mountains were Mount Cadmus in the north- 
east, and Mount Lidas in the south-west : its principal 
rivers the Harpasus and Marsyas, tributaries to the 
Maeander. The inhabitants of Caria were proverbially 
considered as barbarous and despicable among the Greeks, 
and the name of Carian was synonymous with that of 
slave. The name of Ionia was continued to the northern 
part of the coast of Caria ; and here we find Miletus, once 
a great and flourishing state, which sent out many colonies, 
and had a leading influence in Ionian affairs: it is now 
Palatia, and lies somewhat inland, the sands brought down 
by the river Latmus having choked up its harbour. It 
was taken by Alexander after a vigorous resistance, 
and rebuilt by him. Thales, one of the seven Grecian 
sages, was a native of this place, as were also Anaximenes, 
Hecataeus, Timotheus the musician, and other great men. 
This was the last of the Ionian cities, but Grecian colonies 
still occupied the western coast Below Miletus was 
Iassus {Assam Kalasi): and below this Bargylia, giving 
name to the Bargyliacus Sinus. In a peninsula between 
this and the Ceramic Gulf, was Myndus (Myndes) ; oppo- 
site to it, on the Ceramic Gulf, the celebrated city of 
Halicarnassus (Bodron), a Grecian colony, once the resi- 
dence of the kings of Caria. Here was the splendid tomb 
built by Artemisia, Queen of Caria, for her husband 
Mausolus, which was one of the wonders of the antient 
world, and has given to all magnificent sepulchres the 
name of mausoleums. It was the birth-place of Hero- 
dotua, the father of history, of T)\oii^&\)Al&j!fc^^ 
and many other great men, and Va mfcmoT&^fc ^a» W <&& 
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long defence it maintained against Alexander, under the 
command of Memnon, the general of Darius. The penin- 
sula between the Sinus Ceramicus (so called from the 
city of Ceramus, or Keramo) and Sinus Doridis, was 
called Doris, being peopled by Dorian colonies. Here 
was the city of Cnidos, sacred to Venus*, near a pro- 
montory called Triopium, now Cape Crzo. In the interior 
of Caria, Alabanda (Arab-kissar) was a principal city, 
situated towards the Maeander. To the south of this was 
Stratonicea, or Eski Shehr, so called from Stratonice, the 
wife of Antiochus Soter; and on the confines of Phrygia 
was Aphrodisias, now Gheira. 

Lycia was bounded by Caria on the west, by Phrygia 
on the north, by Pisidia and Pamphylia on the east, and 
by the Mediterranean on the south, and indeed, in great 
measure, on the west and east. Along the eastern shore 
was the Lycian Olympus, with a city of like name at its 
base. This was the commencement of the great ridge of 
Mount Taurus, which extended throughout Asia Minor, 
and into Armenia. Its western termination was in the 
Sacrum or Chelidonium Promontorium (C. Kelidoni), near 
the Chelidoni® Insulse. The fabulous monster Chimsera, said 
to have been subdued by Bellerophon, was in fact a volcano 
in this ridge, which he cultivated. Near to it was a steep 
pass, between Mount Olympus and the sea, called Climax, 
where the army of Alexander, which traversed it in winter, 
was in great danger, being compelled to wade a whole day 
up to the waist in water. On the western shore was 
Mount Cragusf, sacred to Diana. At the head of the 

* Quae Cnidon 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycladas, et Paphon 

Junctis visit oloribus. Hor. Od. III. xxviii. 13. 

f Vos laetam fluviis et nemorum coma, 

Quaecunque aut gelido prominet A\g&o, j 

Nigria aut Erymanthi J 

Sylvlsy aut viridis Cragi. ISLwc. OA. v»*™ 
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western gulf was Telmissus, now Macri, the inhabitants of 
which were adepts in magic ; the gulf has taken, both in 
antient and modem times, the name of the city, but was 
also called Glaucus, from the Lycian hero of that name in 
Homer. South of it were the river and city of Xanthns, 
now Eksenide*, and a little below it Patara (Patera), 
which claimed to be the residence of Apollo during one 
half the year.f East of Patara is Myra, which retains its 
name; its ruins are magnificent. In the immediate 
vicinity of Mount Climax is Phaselis, now Tekrova. 

East of Lycia are Pamphylia and Pisidia, two countries 
whose respective limits we cannot ascertain, farther than 
by observing that Pamphylia lay on the coast, and Pisidia 
more inland. The ranges of Mount Taurus occupy much 
of the interior. The chief rivers were the Oestrus, the 
Eurymedon, at the mouth of which Cimon destroyed the 
fleet and army of the Persians, and the Melas. The first 
place of importance in Pamphylia is Attalia, or Solatia, 
and a little east of it Perga, both of which were visited by 
St. Paul, (Acts, xiv. 25.) Perga is now Kara-hissar, or 
the black castle, a little inland, near the Oestrus. South- 
east of it was Aspendus. Below Aspendus, on the coast, is 
Sida, and south-east of Sida Ooracesium (Alat/a), where 
Pompey destroyed the Isaurian and Oilician pirates, B.C. 67, 
a.u.c. 687. In the north-western angle, which meets the 

* Xanthus is memorable for the obstinacy of the defence which its 
inhabitants made ogainst Brutus. Haying set their city on fire, they 
rushed into the flames with such resolution, that although he offered a 
reward for every Xanthian that was brought to him alive, he could 
save only 150, and those much against their will. 

t Hence Horace: 

Delius et Patareus Apollo. Hor. Od. III. iv. 64. 

Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines. Hor. Od\ IV. vi. 26. 
Qanlis ubi hybemam Lyciaui Xw\t\ii^ fLuenta 
Deseritj ac Delon matexiiam um&t A^OXq. 
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confines of Lycia and Phrygia, were the Solymi, against 
whom Bellerophon was sent, with the hope of his being 
killed in combat. Their city was Termessus, in the inde- 
terminate frontier of Pamphylia and Pisidia. North-east 
of it, in Pisidia, was Cremna, a strong Roman colony, now 
called Kebrinaz : and south-east of it Selga, the greatest 
city of Pisidia, of Lacedaemonian origin : east of which 
was Homonada, a strong fortress on the Lacus Caralititf, 
near the confines of Isauria. 

North-east of Pisidia lay Isauria, whose boundaries were 
not well defined. Its fierce and rapacious inhabitants were 
conquered by Publius Servilius, the Roman general, in 
the time of the Mithridatic War, who thence obtained the 
surname of Isauricus. 

Cilicia is bounded by Pamphylia and Pisidia on the west, 
by Cappadocia on the north, by Syria on the east, and the 
Mediterranean on the south. It was divided into two parts ; 
the western, adjoining Pamphylia and Pisidia, was ex- 
tremely mountainous and rugged, hence called Cilicia 
Trachea, or the rugged Cilicia, which was subsequently 
considered as a continuation of Isauria ; the eastern was 
Cilicia Campestris, or the level Cilicia. Mount Taurus, 
with its ramifications, occupied the whole north of both 
districts. A fortified pass across these mountains led to 
Cappadocia, and was called Pylra Ciliciae. On the confines 
of Syria was Mount Amanus, in which were the Pyke 
Amanides, and a little below the point where the coast 
bends towards the south, the Pylae Syriae, between the 
mountains and the sea. 

The Calycadnus (Ghuik Sou) was the chief river of 
Cilicia Trachea. In Cilicia Campestris were the Lamus, 
giving name to the adjacent district of Lamotis; the 
Cydnus, where Alexander nearly lost his life, by bathing 
in its cold waters while heated m\3& fcxfcT^^«e^^^e*fe 
Cleopatra paid her celebrated \\s& to K\i\OTqo^^j 
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pomp of Eastern luxury, herself attired like Venus, hei 
attendants like Cupids, her galley covered with gold, her 
oars with silver, and her sails of silk* The interview took 
place at Tarsus. A little east of the Cydnus was the 
Saras or Seihoun, the chief river of all Cilicia. Still east 
the Pyramus ; and on the confines of Syri$, the Pinarus or 
Deli Sou. 

In Cilicia Trachea, east of Pamphylia, on the coast, is 
Selinus (Selinte), where the Emperor Trajan died, A.D. 117* 
South-east of it, Anemurium, on a promontory opposite 
Cyprus, is still called Anemur or Anemurieh. North-east 
of it is Seleucia (called Trachea, to distinguish it from 
other cities of that name), on the river Calycadnus ; it was 
antiently the principal city of Cilicia Trachea, and main- 
tains its rank under the name of Selefkeh. 

In Cilicia Campestris, the first place that presents itself 
is Corycus, now Curco, a place greatly celebrated amongst 
the antients for its saffron f, and for a cave inhabited by 
the monstrous Titan Typhon. North-east of it is Soli, an 
antient but decayed town in the time of Pompey, who 
established there the Cilician pirates, whom he admitted 
to a capitulation, and gave it the name of Pompeiopolis. 
It was the birth-place of Chrysippus the stoic philosopher, 
Philemon the comic poet, and Aratus the mathematician. 
The corruption of the Greek language, by intermixture 
with the barbarous natives, gave the name of solecism to a 
gross error in grammar. North-eastward is Anchiale, said 
to have been built, as well as Tarsus, in one day, by 
Sardanapalus J, the last and most effeminate of Assyrian 

* See Shakspeare's Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 2. 
f Ut cum scena croco Cilici perfasa recens est. Lucret. H. 416. 
Corycioque croco sparsum stetit. Hor. Sat II. iv. 68. 

X Et potiores 

Herculis a?rumnas ducat, ssevoscYa^afooxe^ 
Et Venere et coenis et pluma Sar&ampaW* 3\>n. Sa**"X^^R*fc. 
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kings, who burnt himself with his palace, B.C. 820. The 
city of Tarsus was at some little distance up the course of 
the Cydnus, and was the birth-place of St. Paul, and so 
much celebrated for the learning and refinements of its 
inhabitants as to be rival of Athens and Alexandria. It 
is still called Tarsous, but is subject to Adana, or Adanek, 
upon the Sams, and somewhat to the east. East of Adana 
is the city of Mopsus, or Mopsuestia, now Messis, below 
which was Mallus, with an oracle of Amphiaraus. North- 
east of Mopsus is Anazarbus, or Anzarbe, a place of impor- 
tance under the Eastern Emperors. South-east of it is 
Issus (Aiasse), the scene of the victory of Alexander over 
Darius, Oct. B.C. 333, OL 111. 4., and afterwards of 
another important victory obtained by the Roman Emperor 
Severus over his rival Niger, a.d. 194. Cicero was pro- 
consul of Cilicia, and was vain enough to claim a triumph 
for some successes over the neighbouring barbarous tribes, 
and the capture of their stronghold, Pindenissus. 

Phrygia received the appellation of Major, to distinguish 
it from a part of Mysia, near the Hellespont, which was 
occupied by some Phrygians after the Trojan War, and 
from them called Phrygia Minor.* It is bounded on the 
north by Bithynia; on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria ; on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, and Isauria ; and 
on the east by Galatia and Lycaonia. The ranges of 
Mount Olympus in its north-western angle, and of Mount 
Adoreus in the south-east, are the most important mountains. 
The Thymbrus, a tributary of the Sangarius, and the earlier 
course of the Mseander, are the chief rivers. The Mseander 
receives the Marsyas from the south, on whose banks the 
musician of that name was flayed alive by Apollo. His 
skin was shown at CeJaenae, near the sources of the stream. 

* Hence it appears that the term Phrygxaxva \a k^y*&. Nsss^s^sfcr 
by anticipatioD, to the Trojans in WrgW. 
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In the north, towards Bithynia, on the river Thymbrus, 
is the city Dory laeum, now JSski shehr. South-westward is 
Cotyaeum (Kutaiah), and south-east of it, Synnada, whose 
marble was much prized by the Romans. South-east of 
this was Ipsus, where the battle was fought between the 
surviving generals of Alexander, Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius on the one side, and Lysimachus, Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Cassander on the other; Antigonus was 
defeated and died of his wounds, B.C. 301, OL 119. 4. 
Near the Maeander was Peltae, mentioned by Xenophon in 
his Anabasis, now Ukshah. On the confines of Caria was 
Laodicea, now Ladik, one of the seven churches mentioned 
in the book of Revelation, and east of it Colossae ( Chonos), 
memorable for the epistle of St. Paul to its church. In 
the angle, between Caria and Lycia, is Cibyra *, a conside- 
rable trading city, now Buraz; north-east Themisonium 
( Teseni), and above it Apamea Cibotus, at the junction of 
the Marsyas with the Maeander, built by Antiochus Soter, 
who removed thither the inhabitants of Celaenae. Celaenae 
was the seat of the government of Cyrus the Younger, 
who had a park for wild beasts there. North-east of 
Celaenae was Antiochia ad Pisidiam ; and above it Thym- 
brium ( Tschaktelu), mentioned in the Anabasis ; and to 
the east of this, Tyriaeum (Kanun HanaK). 

The remaining eastern part of Phrygia was called 
Lycaonia, said to have been colonized by Arcadians under 
Lycaon. In the north was a lake called Tatta Palus, now 
Tuzla, or the Salt. On the borders of Isauria was 
Laodicea Combusta (Ladikie); south-east of it was Ico- 
nium (Konieh), below which, towards the confines of 
Cilicia, were Lystra and Derbe. These three places are 
mentioned by St. Luke (Acts, ch. xiii. and xiv.). The 

* Cave lie poTtua occwge& s\tet, 

Ne Cibyratica, ne Bithyna ive&oWfc ^rataa. 
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latter derives its name ftom Darb 9 a gate; and was 
perhaps so called from its vicinity to a pass in the Taurus. 
Cappadocia was bounded on the west by Lycaonia, on 
the north by Pontus, on the east by the Euphrates, and on 
the south by Cilicia. The Cappadocians are remarkable 
for having refused liberty when offered them, preferring 
to live under their kings, who seem to have had a number 
of slaws on the royal domains, somewhat like our feudal 
barons *, and were one of the three bad Kappas, or names 
beginning with K or C, the Cretans and Cilicians being the 
other two. This sarcasm was afterwards applied to the 
three Cornelii, — Sylla, Cinna, and Lentulus. The range 
of Mount Taurus runs through the whole country. An 
out-lying summit, Mons Argaus (Argish dagh), is so high 
that from it both the Euxine and the Mediterranean 
are said to be visible. Further north-east was Mount 
Scordiscus, in the district called Armenia Minor. The 
principal river was the Halys, which rises in Armenia, and 
describes a great semicircle through Cappadocia and 
Galatia, on its way to the Pontus Euxinus. The Melas, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, gives name to the district 
of Melitene. Not far from the confines of Lycaonia and 
Galatia was Nyssa (Nou$-shehr)> the birth-place of Gregory, 
one of the fathers of the church, who died a.d. 396. South 
of Nyssa was Archelais, a Roman colony, founded under 
the Emperor Claudius, now Akserai. South-east of it was 
Nazianzus, the birth-place of another Gregory, who died 
a.d. 389. Still south-east, in a district called Tyanitis, 
was Tyana, now Kilissa Hissar, the birth-place of the 
celebrated impostor Apollonius Tyaneus, who lived about 
a.d. 90, and whose life and miracles are recorded by 



* Hence Horace : 

Mancipiis locuples eget ®tis Cap^aitacxHsi^^. 
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Philostratus. South-west of Tyana was Cibistra, now 
Kara Hissar, on the edge of Lycaonia. Nearly in the 
centre of Cappadocia is Mazaca, the capital, called 
Csesarea in the time of Tiberius, with the addition of ad 
Argaeum, to signify its position at the foot of Mods 
Argaeus. It is now Kaisarieh. East of this was Comana 
Aurea, in Cataonia, with its temple of Bellona, reputed 
the richest and most sacred in the east : it was plundered 
by Antony. South of Comana, on the confines of Cilicia, 
was Cucusus, or Cocsan, a gloomy and retired place among 
the mountains of Taurus, to which the great St. Chrysostom 
was banished; and east of this Castabala. The north- 
eastern part of Cappadocia, on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, was called Armenia Minor. Near the con- 
fluence of the Melas with the Euphrates was the city of 
Melitene (Malatia\ the antient capital of Armenia Minor. 
Towards the confines of Pontus is Sebaste (Sivas), more 
antiently called Cabira ; it was taken from Mithridates by 
Pompey. At the source of the river Halys, is NicopoEs 
(Enderes), built by Pompey, after he had forced Mithridates 
across the Euphrates: and in the extreme north-eastern 
angle, on the confines of Pontus and Armenia Major, was 
Satala, a little east of the sources of the Lycus. 
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chap. xni. 

STBIA AND PHOENICIA. 



A. G. Plate XVI. 



The remainder of Asia is sometimes comprised under the 
general title of Oriens, or the East. 

The tract of land, which skirts the eastern extremity of 
the Mediterranean, played an important part in antient 
history, besides being the scene of the principal events 
recorded in Holy Scripture. It bore, among the Greeks 
and Romans, the general name of Syria ; but this appel- 
lation was more strictly confined to its northern extremity, 
below which lay Phoenicia, and further south Palaestina, or 
the Holy Land. It touches the eastern angle of Cilicia, 
between the bay of Issus and the river Euphrates, which 
river may be considered as its boundary on the east, though 
a wide tract of desert land intervenes, with one or two 
exceptions, between the inhabited regions of Syria and 
that geographical frontier. Syria, indeed, may not im- 
properly be described as a narrow strip of land, between 
the Mediterranean and the desert, about four hundred 
miles in length, and from fifty to ninety in breadth. 
Narrow as it is, it is traversed in its whole length by an 
almost continuous valley, through which the waters of the 
Orontes flow north-west and the Leontes south-west into 
the Mediterranean; and the Jordan due south, through the 
Lake of Tiberias, till it is lost in the Lake Asphaltites, or 
Dead Sea. This valley affords facWi^ea fat ^Qq&tossb&hS 
armies, and has been the highway oi coxi^^TOT&^xsKa^stf 
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the south and the north at very different periods. The 
position of the country, which reaches southward to 
Arabia, Egypt, and the Red Sea, is particularly favour- 
able to foreign intercourse, and it has accordingly exercised 
the most important influence, both commercially and 
morally, upon the antient and the modern world. 

Between the above mentioned valley and the sea were 
Mount Pierius on the Sinus Issicus, Mount Casius 
further south, and still further, Libanus, or Lebanon, and 
CarmeL The three former are of considerable altitude. On 
the eastern side of the valley the surface rises more 
gradually to the table land of the desert, except in the 
range of Hermon, or Anti-libanus, to be mentioned here- 
after. 

On the confines of Cilicia were the Pylae Ciliciae, men- 
tioned before, between the mountains and the sea ; and a 
little below them was Alexandria, now Alexandretta, or 
Scandrroon. This city was called Myriandrus in the 
time of Xenophon, but was rebuilt by Alexander, who 
gave it his own name. South, but somewhat inland, is the 
famous city of Antiochia, or Antioch, now almost depopu- 
lated, and called Antakia. It was built by Seleucns 
Nicator, the son of Antiochus, who called it after his 
father's name. Seleucus was one of the most powerful of 
Alexander's generals, and obtained Syria for his share in 
the dismemberment of the Macedonian Empire, and the 
kings of Syria, his descendants, were called Seleucidae. 
We learn from the Acts of the Apostles, ch. xL 26., that 
" the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch," 
and, after the prevalence of Christianity, it received the 
appellation of Theopolis, or the divine city. It stood on 
the Orontes (El Aesi), the only important river in Syria, 
if we except its eastern boundary, the Euphrates. About 
five miles below it was a de\i^i\&& \gco^ sa&fL fountains, 
called Daphne, celebrated fox \\xe \*at&a$ ^l*N[«h»ss«s^ 
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the licentiousness of its visitors : it is now called Beit el 
Ma, or the House of Water. Near the mouth of the 
Orontes was Seleucia, founded by Seleucus Nicator, now 
Savedia. South of this, and nearly opposite the eastern 
extremity of the island of Cyprus, was Laodicea, called 
Maritima, to distinguish it from Laodicea ad Libanum in 
the same neighbourhood. It is now Ladihieh. Eastward 
of this, and a little north of the small river Marsyas, which 
flows into a lake on the Orontes, was Apamea, now Famieh ; 
an important city, founded by Seleucus Nicator, who kept 
five hundred war elephants there ; and south-east of it is 
Epiphaneia, or Hamath. South of Epiphaneia is the city 
of Emesa, or Hems, where was a famous temple of Elaga- 
balus, or the sun, the priest of which, a youth of fourteen, 
was made emperor by the Kcentious Roman soldiers, a.d. 
218, and disgraced himself and the purple, during a reign 
of almost four years, by his cruelty and licentiousness. 
Considerably south-west of Emesa, is Heliopolis, or Balbec, 
where are still to be seen the ruins of a magnificent temple 
of the sun. It lies in a valley between the parallel ridges 
of Libanus and Anti-Libanus. This valley was called 
Aulon, or the hollow, by the Greeks, and all this part of 
Syria was called Coele-Syria, or the Hollow Syria, 
South-east of Heliopolis was Damascus (Demesk), one of 
the most celebrated cities of Asia, both in sacred and 
profane geography. It was beautifully situated in a 
valley, still called Gouteh Demesk, or the Orchard of 
Damascus, and watered by a river called by the Greeks 
Bardine, or Chrysorrhoas, the Golden Stream, now 
Baradi, 

We shall next describe the interior of Syria to its eastern 

boundary, the Euphrates. The northern extremity of 

Syria, on the declivity of Mount Taurus and Ama&na^ 

was called Commagene ; its pimci^sil <stoj ^*& ^"asaaaag 

(Semisat), on the Euphrates, \ke \&r\kr^M^ *& "Sjofl 
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Somewhat south-west of it is Pindenissus, now Bekesni^ 
which was besieged and taken by Cicero, when proconsul 
of Cilicia, after a siege of twenty-five days, A.u.c. 702, 
B.C. 52. Below Pindenissus, and nearly east of Alex- 
andria, was Cyrrhus, now Corns; and below it a city 
antiently called Chalybon, but by the Macedonians Beroea. 
It is now well known as Haleb or Aleppo ; still south was 
Chalcis, now Old Haleb. These three cities gave the 
name of Cyrrhestica, Chalybonitis, and Chalcidice to the 
surrounding districts. North-east of Beroea was Batnae 
(Adaneh), the delightful situation of which rivalled the 
Antiochian Daphne. Below Batnae is the river Daradax, 
flowing into a marsh. North-east of Batnae, is Hierapolis, 
so called from its being the seat of worship of the Syrian 
goddess Atergatis ; by the Syrians it was called Bambyce, 
or Mabog, now Menbigz. Returning to the Euphrates, 
below Samosata is Zeugma, where there was a bridge of 
boats. Considerably to the south-east of it are the cele- 
brated fords of the Euphrates at the city of Thapsacus, 
now El Den They were passed by Cyrus, in his expe- 
dition against Artaxerxes, related by Xenophon, B.C. 401, 
01. 94. 4 ; and afterwards, by Darius, after his defeat at 
Issus, B.C. 333, 01. 111. 4. ; and nearly three years later 
by Alexander, previously to his final victory of Arbela, 
South-west of Thapsacus is Resapha, which preserves its 
name; and considerably south-east on the Euphrates is 
Oruros, or Gorur, which was fixed by Pompey as the 
boundary of the Roman Empire, when he reduced Syria 
to a Roman Province. To the west, about midway between 
Oruros and Emesa, in the vast desert which connects 
Syria with Arabia, is Palmyra, or Tadamora (the city of 
palm trees), founded by Solomon, and still called Tadmor 
in the wilderness. It became extremely powerful under 
its illustrious Queen Zenobia. Stafc o\s\>o%fc& \5&& I&m^eror 
Aurelian in the plains of S^ria afc \Sc\fc \k*aA. <& l^sfofm 
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men, but was eventually overthrown and carried captive 
to Italy, a.d. 273, where large possessions were assigned 
her near Tibur. She was no less accomplished than brave, 
and had for her secretary the celebrated Longinus, the 
author of the well-known treatise on the Sublime. 

Phoenicia, to the south of Syria Proper, is most justly 
memorable for having made the earliest progress in civili- 
sation and the arts. Navigation was invented and greatly 
cultivated by the Phoenicians, who are thought even to 
have visited the Scilly Islands at a period unknown to 
history. The Greeks ascribe the origin of letters to Cad- 
mus, a Phoenician; and we know from the sacred books 
that'Tyrian, that is Phoenician, artists presided over the 
most glorious building recorded in Scripture, the Temple 
of Solomon. Nearly at the northern extremity of Phoe- 
nicia is Aradus {Ravad) ; below it is Tripolis ( Taraboli, or 
Tripoli) ; below which is the little river Adonis, now Nahr 
Ibrahim, the streams of which, at the anniversary of the 
death of Adonis, which was in the rainy season, were 
tinged red with the ochrous particles from the mountains 
of Libanus, and were accordingly fabled to flow with his 
blood.* Below it is Berytus, now Bet/rout; below it 
Sidon, so renowned in sacred and profane history, now 
Sayda ; and a little below it, Zarephath or Sarepta, the 
scene of one of Elijah's miracles; and still lower, the 
renowned city of Tyrus, now Tyre or Sur. Tyrus 
(PI. XVII.) was a colony of Sidonians, founded before 

* The story is told by Milton : 

Thammuz next came behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day, 
While smooth Adonis from nis ratvve to&. 
Uan purple to the sea, supposed m\3a.\&c*A _ 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded. Par- l-oaW****^ 
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the records of history, and consisted of two cities, one on 
an island, and the other, called Palaetyros, on the shore ; 
the two were about nineteen miles in circumference, but 
Tyrus alone was not more than four. It was taken, after 
a siege of seven months, by Alexander, August 20., B. c. 
332, OL 112. 1., who thus fulfilled the many predictions 
of its destruction delivered by the prophets in the Scrip- 
tures : it is now in ruins. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

PAUESTINA. 
A.G., Plates XVII. XVIII. 



Pal^stina, or Palestine, derived that name from the 
Philistaei ; but as it was the promised inheritance of the 
seed of Abraham, and the scene of the birth, sufferings, 
and death of our Redeemer, we commonly designate it by 
the more religious appellation of The Holy Land. It is 
bounded on the north by Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria, on 
the east by Arabia Deserta, on the south by Arabia 
Petra&a, and on the west by the Mediterranean, called in 
the Bible the Great Sea. The country was occupied 
before the time of Joshua by seven principal nations, of 
whom the Hivites were in the north, about the base of 
Lebanon and Hermon; the Perizzites below Mount Car- 
mel, but above Samaria ; the Jebusites about Jerusalem ; 
the Hittites below them, around Hebron ; the Amorites 
on both sides of the Jordan, at the head of the Salt or 
Dead Sea ; and the Girgashites about the south-east end 
of the Sea of Chinnereth, Gennesareth, or Lake of Tibe- 
rias. The word Canaanite seems not only to have been a 
generic term, including the above six tribes, but to have 
implied also a distinct people, north-eastward of Mount 
Carmel. In addition to these nations, the coast o£ tW 
Mediterranean southward was occup\e&Yrj ^^\K&a&as»\ 
the interior of the country, near ttafc aouXSa. oJL *$a& T**A] 
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Sea, by the Edomites or children of Esau. East of the 
Dead Sea were the Moabites, reaching to the Arnon, 
whose chief city was Ar or Rabbath Moab. From Aroer 
and the river Arnon to Mount Gilead was the kingdom 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites, whose capital was Hesh- 
bon. East of this were the Ammonites, whose chief town 
was Rabbath Amnion. East of the sea of Chinnereth 
was Bashan, the kingdom of Og, the principal places of 
which were Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan. When the 
Israelites came up from Egypt, the seven nations first 
mentioned were gradually swept away. The victories of 
David broke the power of the Philistines, and, for the time, 
crushed the Moabites and Ammonites also. He so effect- 
ually repelled all inroads of the Syrians, that the country 
became in full possession of the twelve tribes. We shall 
describe next the situation of these, and then mention some 
of the places most notable in early Jewish history, before 
we proceed to consider the country at the commencement 
of the Christian era. 

In the north, along the coast, was, L, Asher; east of 
which, but west of Jordan, was, II., Naphtali, near the 
waters of Merom afterwards called the Lake Samachonitis, 
and above the Sea of Chinnereth. Below Naphtali was, 
III., Zebulun, reaching from the Sea of Chinnereth to 
Mount Carmel. South of this, at the efflux of the Jor- 
dan, was, IV., Issachar, and below Issachar, V., the half 
tribe of Manasseh. Still southward was, VI., the im- 
portant tribe of Ephraim, below which was, VII., Ben- 
jamin, between the Jordan and Jerusalem; and, VIIL, 
Pan, between Jerusalem and the Mediterranean Sea. 
Still southward was, IX., the great tribe of Judah, from 
the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, the south-western 
corner of which was occupied by, X., Simeon* On the 
east of Jordan was the hai\£ trftte o& ^ftaa&aa&i, ^ ^ 
north, near Mount HeTmon, ox ^Ytyotl, wsA ^m^ $*sv & 
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Tiberias : below it, XL, Gad, about Mount Gilead ; and 
on the east of the Dead Sea, XIL, Reuben. 

Amongst the principal places we may mention Laish or 
Dan, taken from the Sidonians by a colony of the Danites, 
the northern limit of the land of Israel South-west of 
this was Hazor, the royal city of Jabin, and below it Haro- 
sheth, the abode of Sisera, his captain, who was overthrown 
by Deborah and Barak. South of this, a little above the 
Sea of Chinnereth, was probably Bethulia, the scene of the 
history of Judith and Holof ernes; but its site is not 
ascertained. South-west of the lake was Mount Tabor, 
famous in the history of Deborah, and west of it, Meroz, 
cursed in her song of triumph ; and across the river Kishon, 
Megiddo and Taanach, the scenes of her victory. Megiddo 
was also memorable for the overthrow of Josiah by Pharaoh 
Necho, King of Egypt. The Kishon flows into the sea a 
little north of Mount Carmel, and was further celebrated 
for the slaughter of the priests of Baal by Elijah, as Mount 
Carmel was for the overthrow of their idolatrous worship, 
described in 1 Kings, xviii. Between the Kishon and the 
Jordan was Jezreel, in a fine open plain. Here was the 
palace of Ahab, with the adjacent vineyard of Naboth. 
Here, too, was the scene of the slaughter of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah by Jehu, and of the death of JezebeL A little 
above it was Shunem,. memorable in the history of Elisha, 
and Endor, between Mount Tabor and the Lesser Hermon, 
where Saul consulted with the sorceress shortly before his 
death. Below Mount Hermon, the plain of Jezreel runs 
up into a valley, at the extremity of which is Gilboa, at 
the foot of a mountain of the same name. Here took place 
the final overthrow and death of Saul and his three sons, 
whose limbs were fastened by the Philistines to the walls 
of the neighbouring city of Bethshan. South-west <£ 
Gilboa was Samaria, the royal city at fofc\oxag& dl\m&. 
after the time of Omri, as Stachexa, * \\\&fc »\j&xw**-» 

I 
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was previously. Shechem was also the residence at one 
period of the patriarch Jacob, whose well was there, and 
the burial-place of his son Joseph. It lay between Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, from the former of which the cursings, 
and from the latter the blessings, of the law were read to 
the assembled tribes, on their taking possession of the 
promised land. Below this was Shiloh, where the taber- 
nacle was set up, and remained from the time of Joshua to 
that of Samuel East of Shiloh is the brook of Cherith, 
where Elijah was Concealed and fed by Ravens ; and south 
of Shiloh, Ephraim. Below Ephraim was Bethel, the 
southern limit of the kingdom of Israel, as distinguished 
from that of Judah. Here, and at Dan, Jeroboam set up 
the idolatrous worship of the golden calves, with the view 
of preventing the Israelites from resorting to Jerusalem. 
South-east of Bethel was Ai, near which was once the 
encampment of Abraham. The city was subsequently 
taken by Joshua, who previously suffered a defeat from its 
inhabitants, through God's judgment on the sacrilege of 
Achan. South-east of Ai is Jericho, whose walls fell down 
before the people of Israel. It was rebuilt by Hiel in the 
days of Ahab, and became a place of importance. Near 
it was the fountain of Elisha. Nearer the Jordan was 
Gilgal, the first encampment of the Israelites, and west of 
Jericho was Gibeah, the residence of Saul. West of Gibeah 
was Gibeon, whose inhabitants, by false representations, 
made a peace with Joshua ; and above it Ramah, the resi- 
dence of Samuel. Still west was Beth-horon, the scene of 
the overthrow of the five kings by hailstones, in the days 
of Joshua. South-west of Gibeon was Kirjath-jeariiB, 
where the ark remained, after its restoration by the Philis- 
tines in the days of Samuel, until the time of David. The 
city of Jerusalem itself was on the confines of Judah and 
Benjamin. It is mentioned a& &&em, oii^Ai^^^daialfik 
was king in the days o£ AVh^s^^^^^^^^*^^^ 
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from the Jebusites, who held it until the seventh year of 
the reign of David. Below Jerusalem was Bethlehem, 
the city of David ; and below it Hebron, the burial-place 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the royal city of David 
until Jerusalem was taken. In this neighbourhood were 
Ziph, Carmel, Maon and Keilah, memorable in the account 
of the flight of David from Saul, and on the coast of the 
Dead Sea, the cliff Ziz and Engedi. Westward from 
Hebron were Libnah, Lachish and Eglon, destroyed in the 
first campaign of Joshua. Among the Philistines were 
Ekron, Ashdod, Gath, Ascalon and Gaza, the chief cities 
of their five princes. Above Gaza is the brook Eshcol, 
whence the spies brought grapes of extraordinary luxuri- 
ance to the tribes in the wilderness. South-eastward is 
Gerar, and still south-east Beersheba, the encampment of 
Isaac, and the southern extremity of the land, whence 
u from Dan even to Beersheba" is put for the whole land 
of Israel. 

On the east of Jordan, it will be sufficient to mention 
Mizpeh of Gilead, where Laban overtook Jacob on his 
return from Paran. South-west of this was Mahanaim, 
where Jacob saw a vision of angels. Mount Gilead itself 
was famous for its forests and balsams, as well as for its 
rich pastures. On the north-eastern side of the mountain 
was Ramoth Gilead, a frequent subject of contention be- 
tween the Israelites and Syrians. Nearly at the head of 
the Dead Sea was Mount Nebo, the chief summit of Mount 
Abarim, whence Moses beheld the land of promise, and 
where he died. It need scarcely be added that the Dead 
Sea covers the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah, which were 
perhaps near its southern end. The northern part of the 
lake suddenly passes from the depth of two or three 
fathoms to that of near 1300 feet. It is of mteasfc 5*»k!fcr 
ness, and is 1200 feet below the leveV o5 \W^^\fc«^^^ 

At the commencement of the CVms&wcL eww^^SV* 
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part of Palestine (PL XVllL), west of the Jordan, was 
occupied by Galilee, divided into Upper Galilee, or Galilee 
of the Gentiles, adjacent to Coele-Syria, and Lower Gali- 
lee, which was chiefly inhabited by Jews. Below Galilee 
was Samaria, and in the south Judaea. On the eastern 
side of the Jordan, in the north, was the tetrarchy of 
Abilene, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, with Abila, 
its capital Below it were the tetrarchies of Itursea and 
Trachonitis. The strongly fortified city of Gaulon gave 
the name of Gaulonitis to the antient Golan, and east of 
it Batanam preserves traces of the old name Bashan. East 
of Batanaea was Auranitis, about Mons Alsadamus, the 
antient Mount Hauran. Its chief city was Bostra, Bozra, 
or Bezer in the Wilderness, subsequently the capital of a 
Roman province formed under the name of Arabia. Below 
these was Peraea, perhaps derived from iripav, as bring 
beyond the Jordan. It extended to the river Anion. 

Near the sources of the Jordan was Paneas, about four 
miles eastward of the site of Laish. It was called also 
Csesarea Philippi, from Herod's son Philip, whose name 
was added to distinguish it from another Caesarea, to be 
mentioned below. The sea of Chinnereth now becomes 
the lake of Tiberias, or the sea of Galilee. A little above 
its northern end was Jotapata, a strong fortress, where 
the Jewish historian Josephus was besieged by Vespasian: 
it has been considered identical with Bethulia. Upon the 
coast was Ptolemais, which derived its name from the 
Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, but was antiently called Aoo, 
and is memorable, under the name otAcre, for the exploits 
of Richard I. in the time of the Crusades ; and, more re- 
cently, for the defeat of Napoleon by Sir Sydney Smith. 
East of this was Cana of Galilee, the scene of our Lord's 
first miracle ; and below it Sepphoris, a strong fortress, 
afterwards called Dio Caeaaxea, tkfn SeJawreTu ^fcaacoinff 
to the sea of Tiberias "were Ctt^Taaara!^ ^fttfst*3s&. «&> 
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Bethsaida, along its north-western margin, the scenes of 
the frequent teaching and miracles of our Lord ; and below 
them Magdala. Still south was Tiberias, so named by 
Herod Antipas, in honour of Tiberius Caesar ; it is now 
Tabarieh. South-westward was Nazareth; and south- 
eastward of this Mount Tabor, or Itabyrius, supposed by 
some to have been the scene of the Transfiguration, Still 
south-eastward Bethshan of the Old Testament becomes 
Scy thopolis, the chief of the cities of Decapolis, or the ten 
cities, which, not being inhabited by Jews, formed a con- 
federation for mutual protection against the Asmonean 
princes of Judaea. West of this, the name of Jezreel was 
preserved in Esdraelon : still west the head quarters of a 
Soman legion gave the name of Legio to Megiddo. Upon 
the coast was Caesarea, the principal city of Samaria in the 
time of the Roman dominion. It was the residence of the 
governors Festus and Felix, and was antiently called 
Turris Stratonis, but was made a magnificent city and port 
by Herod, who called it Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. 
South-eastward was Samaria. This city was taken and 
utterly destroyed by John Hyrcanus in his contentions 
with Antiochus, B. G. 109, but was rebuilt and fortified 
by Herod, who called it Sebaste, in honour of Augustus. 
The city of Shechem, below it, was now called Sichem or 
Sychar, and afterwards took the name of Neapolis or 
Nablous. Here our Lord's conversation with the woman 
of Samaria took place ; and at the foot of Mount Gerizim 
was the temple of the Samaritans. South-westward was 
Antipatris, mentioned Acts, xxiii. ; and south-west of it, 
Joppa, memorable for the miracle and vision of St. Peter, 
and known in profane history or fable as the spot where 
Andromeda is said to have been chained to a rock to be 
devoured by a sea monster, from which she was rescued 
by Pereeua East of Joppa was SYvaxoti, «sA woSa. ^ 
Sharon Lydda, now Lad, called \>y \Safc Grcfc^^wtf^ 
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and still south Arimathea, now Ramleh. Cast of Ari- 
mathea was Emmaus or Nicopolis, recorded in sacred his- 
tory, as the place, to which the two disciples were going 
to whom our Saviour showed himself after his resurrection, 
and in profane, as that where Vespasian defeated the 
revolted Jews. 

East of this was the sacred city of Jerusalem, or Hiero- 
solyma ; it was built on several hills (PL XYJLLL E), the 
principal and southernmost of which was Mount. Zion, or 
the city of David: here was the palace of Herod. A 
valley northward separated this from Acra, the second or 
lower city ; on the south-east of which was Mount Moriah, 
the site of the temple of Solomon. North of Mount 
Moriah was Bethesda, where was the pool at which the 
cripple was healed by our Saviour, as related in the fifth 
chapter of St. John's gospel West of it was Antonia, a 
strong fortress built by Herod, and named by him in 
honour of Mark Antony : it was from hence that St. Paul 
was rescued, when the Jews would have killed him in the 
courts of the temple. Zion itself was strongly fortified; 
Mount Moriah and the lower city were included in a 
second wall, and a third, built by Herod Agrippa, em- 
braced the suburb of Bezetha. Without: the walls, on 
the east side, the brook Cedron ran through the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and separated the city from the Mount of 
Olives, where was the garden of Gethsemane, the frequent 
resort of our Lord and his disciples. The brook Cedron, 
at the south of Jerusalem, is joined by a tributary streamlet 
from the pool of Siloam, and by another from the valley 
and pools of Gihon. This was the side of the city 
approached by the generals of Sennacherib, before his 
army was miraculously destroyed. Here was the valley 
of Hinnom and Tophet, infamous for t&e sacrifice of 
children to Moloch in the dav& o£ \taa \&fataKro& kings, 
East of Jerusalem, beyond i\x<&^o\o& <& QKcs^^^^ 
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Bethany, where Lazarus was raised from the dead ; and 
north-eastward Jericho, called also Hierichus, celebrated 
for its palm trees, as were all Judaea and Idumaea.* It 
was separated from Jerusalem by a tract of rugged 
country, still infested by robbers. South-east of this 
was probably the situation of Bethabara, where John 
b&ptized. About six miles south of Jerusalem is Beth- 
lehem, the birth-place of our Redeemer. South-eastward 
from hence are the wilderness and hill country of Judaea ; 
and the south-western part of the land, towards Idumaea, 
was called by St. Jerome and Eusebius Daromas. 

On the east of Jordan, above the sea of Galilee, was 
another Bethsaida, called Julias, in honour of the daughter 
of Augustus, and not to be confounded with that already 
mentioned on the western shore of the lake. At its 
southern extremity was Hippos, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis, and near it, on the Hieromax, or Yermak, was 
Gamala ; higher up the stream Capitolias. The Hieromax 
was signalised by the fatal defeat of the Christian forces 
by the Saracens, under Abu Obeidah, A. D. 636. South- 
ward, toward the Jordan, was Abila, and west of it 
Gadara, or Gergesa, with the district of the Gadarenes, or 
Gergesenes, where our Lord healed him that was pos- 
sessed with a devil and dwelt among the tombs. The 
three last-named cities belonged to the Decapolis, as also 
did Dium, Gerasa and Pella, southwards. Gerasa is now 
Jerashy and contains many fine monuments of antiquity. 
West of this is the strong fortress of Amathus, or Assalt, 
commanding the plain of Aulon, or El-Gour, along the 
banks of the Jordan. South of the Jabbok was Phila- 
delphia, upon the site of Rabbath Amnion ; and near the 

* Primus Idunueas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 

Til* Gwwfc.TS-VL. 

Prwferat Herodis palmetis pmguvbua. Hot* 3&pwt%W^*^^- 

I 4 
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head of the Dead Sea was Mach&rus, a fortress destroyed 
by Gabinius, but rebuilt and strengthened by Herod. It 
was here, according to Josephus, that John the Baptist 
was beheaded*. 

Other places of interest in this country, where almost 
every spot bears some sacred record, must necessarily be 
omitted; and, indeed, the whole subject is in a great 
measure foreign to a sketch of ancient classical geography, 
but is of such importance that it could not be altogether 
passed by. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ORIENS. 

ABASIA, CHALBJEA, MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND THE COUNTRIES 
BETWEEN THE EUXINE AND CASPIAN. 



A. G. Plates I. XV. XVI. XIX. XXII. 



On the south-east of Palaestina (PL L), the vast peninsula 
of Arabia extended to the Erythraeum Mare on die south, 
and was bounded by the Sinus Arabicus or Mare Bubrum 
{Red Sea), on the west, and the Sinus Persicus (Persian 
Gulf) on the east. Northward it terminated in the sandy 
desert, which projects between Syria and Mesopotamia. 
This part of Arabia obtained the name of Deserta. Be- 
tween the two gulfs at the head of the Bed Sea (PL 
XXII.), lies a mountainous peninsula, part of Arabia 
Petraea, and in which are Mounts Horeb and Sinai. The 
eastern gulf was called JElanites, from JElana, or Ailath, 
a city at its northern point ; the western was named the 
Sinus Heroopoliticus, from the city Heroopolis, at some 
distance above its extremity. The Arabians, in general, 
recognise for their ancestors Joctan, the son of Eber, and 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham by his concubine Hagar. 
That part of their country which borders on Judaea was 
called Idumsea, or Edom, and was possessed by the pos- 
terity of Esau. The Nabathaei, who were also a nation 
of Arabia Petraea, were said to derive th&k -oasfiA Sxsrca. 
Nehaioth, the son of Ishmael. Here nv«& ^Ka&rcc^ *&*& 
country ofjethro, the father-in-law o£ TAo%^^ 

i 5 
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The remainder and far larger portion of the peninsula 
was comprised under the name of Arabia Felix. It has 
always been for the most part an immense desert ; but the 
mountains, which form a vast table land in the centre, leave 
generally a narrow strip of comparatively level ground on 
the sea coast, in which there are spots of great beauty and 
fertility. It derived its name probably from an exagge- 
rated idea of the richness of its spice regions, which formed 
an important object of commerce with the nations of the 
West Leuce Come (JSIHaura), on the Red Sea, was the 
principal emporium of this commerce. A Roman army 
landed here under JElius Gallus, B.C. 23, and traversed 
a great part of Arabia Felix in quest of the spice region 
Sabaea, or Yemen, but was compelled to retreat after much 
loss and suffering. At the Straits of Bab-el- MaM 
(PL L), called Dir», was a place named Ocelis ; and the 
Romans at a later period established a commercial em- 
porium at Adana (Aden), on the Indian Ocean. The 
island of Socotra, off the easternmost point of Africa, 
from whence the best aloes came, was called Dioscoridis 
Insula ; and Corodanum was the antient name of Bas-el- 
Had, the most eastern extremity of Arabia. 

At the top of the Persian Gulf, on each side of the 
Euphrates (PL XVI.), is Babylonia, an extended plain, 
watered by numerous canals uniting the Euphrates and 
the Tigris j the eastern part nearest the gulf is Chalcbea, 
which is sometimes taken for the name of the whole 
country. It is properly called Irak, a name which has 
extended to the adjacent country of Mesopotamia and 
part of Assyria, now Irak Arabi. The principal city of 
Babylonia was Babylon, one of the most antient in the 
world, built by Belus. It is near a place now called 
Hillah, on the east bank of the Euphrates, about forty- 
seven miles south of Bagdad. \\, to& wcrcovouied with a 
prodigiously strong vrall, aaMi to\*&K*\M«DL ^fcfo ^aSa.VN 
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circumference. This would give an enclosure of 60 miles, or 
a square of near 8 miles on each side. It was 50 cubits 
thick, and 200 cubits high, and was built by the cele- 
brated Queen Semiramis, of bricks baked in the sun, and 
cemented with bitumen, which abounds in the country. 
It was the residence afterwards of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
destroyed Jerusalem, June 9., B.C. 587, and transplanted 
the Jews to this country ; and was taken by Cyrus, b.c. 
538, according to the prediction of the Jewish prophets, 
after he had diverted the waters of the Euphrates into a 
new channel, and marched his troops by night into the 
town through the former bed of the river. The city 
is said to have been so large that the inhabitants at the 
opposite extremity did not know of its fate till the next 
evening. However, when we consider that the eastern 
cities contained enclosures for the pasture and protection 
of cattle during a siege, there is no reason to think that 
the inhabited part of Babylon was larger than London. 
An account of this siege, and that by Darius, is to be seen 
in Herodotus, I. 190. and III. 150. Babylon also is 
memorable for the death of Alexander the Great, April 
21., B. c. 323. It is now in ruins; but the vestiges of 
some important buildings, which are supposed to have 
belonged to the hanging gardens, and the tower and 
temple of Belus, remain. After the death of Alexander, 
Seleucus Nicator founded a city called Seleucia a little 
above it, on the Tigris, which he designed for the capital 
of the East; and the kings of Parthia founded one on the 
other side, called Ctesiphon, which they made their 
ordinary residence; they are now called Al Modain, or 
the two cities. A little above Ctesiphon is the river 
Gyndes, which was an impediment to Cyrus in his march 
to Babylon, who lost his favourite horse there : in revenge 
he divided it into 360 channels, so t\i&YA\, Ta\^Bk\>*, Vss&s&. 
only knee deep. East of Ctesiphoiv v*a& ^3aa \&rsdksc6&t 

I 6 
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plain of Cunaxa, near the Euphrates, where Cyras was 
defeated and slain by Artaxerxes, B; C. 401, OL 94* 4. 
From this spot the 10,000 Greek auxiliaries began their 
immortal retreat, of which so interesting an account is 
given by Xenophon, who was himself one of their 
generals, and ultimately their chief. The Chaldeans, or 
Babylonians, as is well known, were greatly addicted to 
astrology.* 

Above Babylon is Mesopotamia (PL XVL), lying, as 
its name imports, between the two rivers — the Euphrates, 
which divides it from Syria on the west; and the Tigris, 
which separates it from Assyria on the east. Mons 
Masius separates it from Armenia on the north ; but it is 
for the most part an extended plain, watered at distant 
intervals by the Basilius, the Chaboras, called by 
Xenophon the Araxes, and the Masca. All three fall 
into the Euphrates. At the point where the latter river 
approaches the Tigris, was a fortification called the Median 
wall, the boundary of Babylonia. The lower part of 
Mesopotamia is now part of the government of Bagdad, 
the upper those of Rakka, Mosul, and Diar~JBekr. The 
north-western part of Mesopotamia was called Osroene, 
from Osroes, a prince who wrested from the Seleucidae a 
principality here, about B. C. 120. Its capital was called 
by the Macedonians Edessa, now Orfa or Urfah, 
probably the antient TJr of the Chaldees, from which 
Abraham departed for the land of Canaan; and a little 
below it was Carrhae, or Haran, where Terah, the father of 
Abraham, died. This was the fatal spot at which Crassus, 
the Roman triumvir, lost his life, in his expedition against 

* Tu ne qiwesieris, scire nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem t>ii dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babjlonios 
Tentaris numeros. Hor. Od\ L xi. 1* 

Principis angusta CapTearum uiTOQfc teftssnft* 
Cum grege ChaHaeo. * w * 8*^* 
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the Parthians, who cut off his head and poured molten gold 
down his throat, B. c. 53., A. u. c. 701.* The inhabitants 
were greatly addicted to Sab&ism, or the worship of the 
host of heaven, particularly the moon, under the masculine 
appellation of the Deus Lunus. Nearly west of Edessa, 
opposite to Zeugma, on the Euphrates, was a city called 
Apamea. Descending the Euphrates, we find Circesium, 
or Carchemish, on the river Chaboras : the emperor Dio- 
cletian fortified this city to defend the frontier of the 
Roman empire : it is now called Kirkesieh. A little below 
Circesium is the tomb of the younger Gordian, who was 
killed there by Philip, who himself succeeded to the Roman 
empire, a. d. 245. Below it, at a bend of the Euphrates, 
is Anatho, or Anah, and, a little further on, Corsote, at 
the mouth of the river Masca. Considerably east . of 
Charrra, and nearer the Tigris than the Euphrates, was 
Nisibis, or Nisbin, the most important station in Mesopo- 
tamia, and long a frontier town of the Roman empire, till 
it was ceded to Sapor, king of Persia, by the treaty which 
was made after the death of Julian, a. d. 363 ; below 
it was Singara, now Sinjar. 

Assyria (PL XVI.) is separated by the Tigris from 
Mesopotamia on the west, and is bounded by Armenia on 
the north, Media on the east, and Babylonia on the south. 
It is now called Kurdistan, from the Carduchi, a people 
in its northern parts, between Media and Armenia. The 
mountains inhabited by the Carduchi rise to a considerable 
altitude, and formed a serious impediment to the Greeks 
in their retreat under Xenophon. The rivers Zabus, or 
Lycus (Zab), and Zabus Minor, or Caprus, affluents of the 
Tigris, are the only rivers of importance. Assyria was 
the most antient of the four great empires of the world, 
and had for its capital Ninus, the Nineveh of Scripture, 

* Miserando funere Craasua 
Aasyriaa Latio maculavit sanguine CwtVaa. "V*aK«&A- ^^ 
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founded by Ninus, or Nimrod, on the Tigris. Its site is 
occupied by a village still called Nimroud, from whence 
extraordinary remains of the antient city, its monuments, 
palaces, and temples, have been recently extracted by 
Layard and Botta. North of Ninus was the fatal plain of 
Gaugamela, where the third and decisive battle was fought 
between Alexander and Darius, Oct 2., B.C. 331, OL 
112. 2., which put an end to the Persian empire. Gauga- 
mela being an obscure place, this battle was generally 
called the battle of Arbela, from Arbela, or JErbtt, on the 
south side of the Zabus, or Zab. 

Above Assyria and Mesopotamia is Armenia (PL XIX), 
a mountainous country, whence the forefathers of mankind 
went forth. It is bounded on the west by the Euphrates, 
which separates it from that part of Cappadocia called 
Armenia Minor ; on the north by Colchis and Iberia, and 
on the east by the Caspian. It was a province particularly 
fluctuating between the Persians and Romans, lying as it 
were between the two empires. Among its principal 
mountains we may notice the chain of Paryadres, which 
separates it from Pontus in the north-west. Below this, 
the range of Mount Capotes terminates in Mons Abus, or 
Ararat, nearly in the centre of Armenia, where the ark 
rested after the Deluge. Further south, Mons Masius 
is the boundary toward Mesopotamia, Mons Niphates* 
toward Armenia, and Mons Imbarus toward Media. 
Armenia contained the sources of the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Araxesf, or, as Xenophon calls it, the Phasis, 

* Horace, speaking of the conquests of Augustus, says : 

Nova 
Cantemus Augusti trop»a 

Caesaris et rigidum Niphatem, 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
Victis minores ToVrere -*0T\aeea. Hot. OdL U. ix. 18. 

t Pontem indignatua Araxea. Vvt^ ffiauTVQ^m 
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the Cyrus, and other important streams; besides two 
considerable lakes, Lychnitis Lacus (Sivari), and Arsissa 
Palus ( Van), south-west of it. Near the sources of the 
northern arm of the Euphrates was Arza, or Arzes. Its 
name is still preserved in ISrze-Roum, the modern appella- 
tion of Theodosiopolis, a city built, after the destruction 
of Arza, near its site; the term Erze-Roum signifying 
that it belonged to the empire of the Greeks, or Roumelia. 
Eastward, the Phasis gives the name of Phasiana to the 
district on its banks: hence came the aves phasianse, or 
pheasants. Proceeding eastward, along the course of the 
river, was the royal city of Artaxata*, and below it 
Naxuana. Nearly in the south-west angle of Armenia 
was the district called Sophene, now Zoph, wherein, near 
the source of the Tigris, was Amida, now Kara-Amid, or 
Diar^Bekr, a celebrated city under the lower Roman 
empire. East of it was Tigranocertaf, built by Tigranes 
in the Mithridatic war; it was taken by Lucullus, who 
found a great treasure there. 

Colchis, the scene of the fable of the Golden Fleece and 
the Argonautic expedition, is bounded by Armenia on the 
south, by the head of the Euxine on the west, by Iberia 
on the east. The whole of the northern part of this 
district is mountainous, being traversed by the buttresses 
of the Caucasus, which divides it from Sarmatia. It is 
now called Mingrelia. Its principal rivers were the Acampsis 

* Sic praetextatos referunt Artaxata mores. 

Juv. Sat II. 170. 

f Horace has been thought to allude to it in his story of the soldier 
of Lucullus, who, having been robbed of his accumulated savings, — 

Presidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summe munito et multarum divite rerum. 

Hor. Epist II. ii. 30. 

But I cannot think this interpretation w&&eo&3 waSuscuA&tVi ^» 
words of the poet. * 
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and the Phasis — not to be confounded with the Armenian 
river of the same name, which has been already mentioned 
It is now called Faz-Bione, preserving both its own name 
and that of the Rhion, a stream which flows into it. Its 
principal cities were -/Ea, on the river Phasis, and Cyta, 
on the Union ; whence Medea is called Cytaeis.* We 
may also mention Dioscurias, on the Pontus Euxinus, 
afterwards called Sebastopolis, a Milesian colony. It still 
retains the name Iskuria. 

Iberia, now Imeriti and Georgia, is bounded on the west 
by Colchis, on the north by Mount Caucasus, on the east 
by Albania, and on the south by Armenia. It is watered 
by the Cyrus, and many tributaries from the snows of 
Caucasus. Here was the strongly-fortified pass of the 
Pylae Caucasian, near the Kasbec, about midway between 
the Euxine and Caspian, a defence against the incursions of 
the Sarmatians. The chief city was Tagoda, or Tetagoda. 
East of Iberia, along the shores of the Caspian, was 
Albania. The Cyrus formed its southern boundary, and 
it extended north of the Caucasus to the Mermadalis, or 
Gerrhus. The pass across the mountains was here also 
fortified, and called Pylae Albaniae; and between a branch 
of the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea were the Pylae Caspian, 
near to which was afterwards the strong city of Derbend. 

The country beyond the Caucasus, between the Palus 
Maeotis and the Caspian, was called Sarmatia Asiatics, and 
was inhabited by barbarous and roving tribes, now known 
by the name of the Don Cossacks. 

* Non hie herba valet, non hie nocturna Cytseis. 

Propert. JEkg. H. 4. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

CONTAINING THE REMAINDER OF ASIA. 



A. G. Plates I. XV. 



Eastward of the countries already described is a large 
portion of the Persian empire, known to the antient Greeks 
and Romans chiefly through the conquests of Alexander. 
Along the lower course of the Tigris, and the head of the 
Sinus Persicus, was (PL XV.) Susiana, or Khuzistan. It 
was bounded by Babylonia on the west, and Media on the 
north, from which it was separated by the Parachoathras. 
Among its rivers we may notice the Choaspes, whose 
waters were so excellent that the kings of Persia would 
drink no other.* It is now called the Kerkah, and flows 
into the Tigris. The Pasitigris, or Karun, received the 
Eulseus, or Ulai of Scripture, and emptied itself into a 
great lake, now dried up, but which formerly received also 
the Tigris and Euphrates. In the northern part of Susiana 
was the district of Elymais, so called from the Elymaei, who 
inhabited it, and of whom some tribes were also settled on 
the coast Southward was the smaller district Cissia, ii» 
which was the capital, Susa, or Susan, a word signifying, 
in the language of the country, lilies. It stood on the 
Eukeus, and is still called Suz: it was a favourite winter 
residence of the Persian kings, who, in summer, retired to 
the cooler situation of Ecbatana in Media. 

* Begia lympha Choaspes. T\\»AVW A.V&. A 
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East of Susiana was Persia, extending along the Sinus 
Persicus to the river Bagrada, which divided it from 
Carmaiiia : it is called in Scripture Paran, and still retains 
the appellation in the modern name of Pars. On the con- 
fines of Susiana was Aspadana, now Ispahan ; south-east 
of this was Persepolis, burnt by Alexander : its ruins are 
still very magnificent, and are known by the name of 
Tshelminar, or the forty, t. e. the many columns. Still 
south-east, was the Lacus Salsus, and below it the antient 
royal city Pasargada, where was the tomb of Cyrus : it is 
still called Past Kurt. 

Car-mania, now Kerman, is bounded by Persia on the 
west, by Parthia and Aria on the north, Gedrosia on the 
east, and the Sinus Persicus on the south. The limit 
between it and Persia was fixed by Alexander's admiral, 
Nearchus, at the island of Cataea, or Kais, in the Persian 
Gulf, remarkable under the name of Cathay as a great 
emporium of commerce, till it was superseded by Ormus, 
or Ormuz, a little east of it. The river Bagrada has, 
however, been more generally considered as the western 
boundary. The capital of Carmaiiia was Carmana, or 
Herman, in the interior. 

Gedrosia is bounded by Car-mania on the west, Airia on 
the north, the mountains of Arbis on the east, and the 
Erythraeum Mare on the south. It is now called Beloo- 
chistan. In passing through this country, the army of 
Alexander underwent very great hardships from want of 
provisions and water, and from columns of moving sand, 
such as had previously destroyed the armies of Semiramis 
and Cyrus. Its coast was occupied by the Icthyophagi 
on the west, and by the Oritae and Arabitae or Arbitae on 
the east. Its principal cities were Pura, now Pahra, 
and Bhambacia, which was colonized by Alexander, on 
his return from his Indian expedition. 
Above Susiana is Media, \>o\rn4fe& Vj K^ycva^ otcl *&&. 
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west, and separated from Armenia by the Araxes : it is 
farther bounded on the north by the shore of the Caspian, 
on the east by Hyrcania and Parthia, and on the south by 
Persia. Media is now called Irak-Ajami, or Persian Irak, 
to distinguish it from Irak-Arabi, or Babylonian Irak. 
The northern part of Media, which borders on Armenia, 
was called Atropatene, from Atropates, a satrap of this 
province, who erected it, after the death of Alexander, 
into an independent kingdom. Its capital was Gaza, or 
Gazaca, now called Tebriz or Tauris, somewhat south- 
east of the Lake Spauto, or Martiane. The capital of 
Media was Ecbatana, or Hamedan, considerably to the 
south. The Persian and afterwards the Parthian mo- 
narchs made Ecbatana their summer residence, to avoid 
the excessive heat of Susa and Ctesiphon. On the road 
between Ctesiphon and Ecbatana was an antient monu- 
ment, said to be that of Semiramis, at a place called 
Bagistana. North-east of Ecbatana was Rhagae, or Rages, 
mentioned in the history of Tobit. Under the Parthian 
dynasty of the Arsacidae, it was called Arsacia, but is now 
called Reu 

East of Media was Parthia, properly so called, separated 
from Hyrcania on the north by Mons Labutas, from Aria 
on the east by the deserts near Mons Masdoranus, and 
bounded on the south by the Carmanian deserts and 
Persia. It was a poor district, consisting chiefly of moun- 
tain or desert, but became the chief seat of an extensive 
empire, which gradually absorbed many of the provinces 
of the Persian empire, and became, in no slight degree, 
formidable to the Romans. Its principal town was Heca- 
tompylos, east of the passes of Mons Caspius, not to be 
confounded with Pylae Caspian, mentioned above. It was 
the residence of the Parthian kings. North-east, at the 
base of the Labutas, was Tagra. 

East of Parthia was Aria, pxo^etVj * ^s&wSsst ^gtf*- 
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vince; but the name Ariana was given to a country of 
large extent*, answering to the present Khorassan and 
Cabul, comprising the several provinces of Aria, Dran- 
giana, Arachosia, together with many mountain tribes 
comprehended under the general name Paropamisadae. 
These districts were bounded on the north by Bactriana 
and Margiana, and on the south by Carmania and Gedrosk 
The Paropamisus, on its northern frontier, was one of the 
highest chains in Asia, and was crossed by Alexander in 
his pursuit of Bessus. The Macedonians called it Caucasus. 
It is now the Hindoo Koosh. On the east, the Paryeti 
Montes are the Suleiman Mountains on the west of the 
Punjaub. The principal river was the Etymander, or 
Helmind, which received the Arachotus, and emptied 
itself into the Palus Aria, or L. Zurrah. We may also 
mention the river Alius (Heri), which lost itself in the 
desert further north. The capital of Aria was Artacoana, 
now Herat, situated on the river Arius. From thence 
Alexander passed southward to Drangiana, the country of 
the Zarangas, or Drang®, whose capital Prophthasia, north 
of the Palus Aria, is now Peshawarun. Below this the 
Agriaspse, who were called Euergetae, from the succours 
they afforded to Cyrus, are still to be traced in the name 
of Dergasp. East of these is Arachosia, now Arrokage. 

Along the south-eastern coast of the Caspian is Hyr- 
cania. It was separated from Parthia by Mons Labutas, 
and from Scythia by the Ochus. Its chief cities were 
Zadracarta, now Sari, and Hyrcana, now Jorjan or Corkan. 
The Hyrcanians gave the name of Mare Hyrcanum to the 
Caspian. 

East of Hyrcania was Margiana, separated from Aria 
by the Sariphi Montes. It derived its name from the 



* The Medea, as we learn from Ifcxofata&t -w«re ^rv^aaJ^j <a&&& 
AriL 
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river Margus, an affluent of the Ochus. Their chief people 
are the Derbiccae, Massagetae and Dahse, Scythian tribes. 
Their chief city was Nisaea, near the river Ochus, on the 
confines of Parthia. We may also mention Jasonium and, 
not far from the confluence of the Margus and Ochus, 
Ariaca. 

Bactriana is bounded by the Mountains of Paropamisus 
on the south, a continuation of the Emodi Montes on the 
east, and is separated from Sogdiana by the Oxus on the 
north. The capital was Zariaspa Bactra, now Balkh, 
upon the river Dargidus. East of it was the rock of 
Aornos, an antient hill-fort, thought to be impregnable, 
but not to be confounded with another fortress of the 
same name, to be mentioned hereafter: it is now Telekan, 
situated on a high mountain called Nor-Koh, or the moun- 
tain of silver. 

The river Oxus, or Gihon, separates Sogdiana from 
Bactriana. The country is now Al-Sogd, and extended 
to the Comedi Montes (Kara dagK) and Oxii Montes, 
in the neighbourhood of Khiva. On the Oxus was 
Oxiana, or Termouz, and north of it Maracanda, the 
Celebrated Samarcand of Tartar history, which was the 
royal city of Timur-leng, whose name has been corrupted 
by European writers into Tamerlane. West of this was 
Trybactra, now Bokhara, on the river Poly timetus. North 
of Maracanda was Petra, a strong rock besieged by Alex- 
ander, now called Shadman. Eastwards on the Jaxartes, 
Sihon or Sir, was a city called Cyroschata, or Cyropolis, 
built by Cyrus : and a little north, Alexandria Ultima, 
built by Alexander, to check the inroads of the Scythians, 
now Khojend. The Chorasmii, whose name is preserved 
in that of the desert of Kharasm, were between Sogdiana 
and the north-eastern shore of the Caspian. East o€ 
Sogdiana were the Sacas, a Scythian tfta^mX&^^wSfcfcS 
It remains only to give some accowak oi\aSSa»^"va.^" 
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we shall briefly notice a few remarkable positions. India 
derived its name from the river Indus, or Sind, which 
forms its western boundary. The great stream of the 
Ganges divided it into two parts, called India intra 
Gangem, or India to the west of the Granges, and India 
extra Gangem, or India to the east of it. 

East of Bactriana is Indo-Scythia among the ranges 
of the Hindoo Koosh. East of the Indus is Taxila, now 
Manikycda, north of which is another Aornos, probably 
Akora above Attock, a fortress thought to be impregnable, 
from the capture of which Alexander assumed to himself 
much glory. From Taxila Alexander advanced across 
the Hydaspes, or Jhylum, to give Porus battle, and on its 
banks he built the city of Nicsea in honour of his victory, 
and Bucephala in memory of his horse Bucephalus; he 
then crossed the Acesines, or Ravee, the Hydraotes, or 
Beas, and the Hyphasis, or Sutlej. On the eastern shores 
of the Hyphasis, he erected altars in memory of his pro- 
gress eastward, but the discontent of his soldiers would 
allow him to advance no farther.* Towards the mouth 
of the Hydraotes, he found the warlike nations of the 
Oxydracae and Malli, in Moultan; and then, descending 
the Indus, came to the royal city of the Sogdi, now 
Bukor; having then visited the city of Patala, now Tatto, 
and the mouths of the Indus, he returned through Ged- 
rosia to Babylon. 

Many places were known to the antients on the coast of 
the peninsula of Hindostanf (PL I.), a particular enume- 

* Timur-leng in this respect surpassed Alexander, for he boldlj 
entered the Desert, and took the city of Delhi ; but Timur was fa- 
miliar with deserts. Seleucus, after the death of Alexander, seems 
to have reached the Ganges with an array. He had a minister at 
Fatibothra. 

f A pot of Roman gold coma, pTiiMiVp^j o£ \N\a T^vgoa <& *£?«$&> 
and Antoninus Pius, was found "by &\>ettaatafc ak^^at^V&Yl^TU 
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ration of which is unnecessary in a work of this nature. 
The promontory of Comaria is unquestionably Cape Co- 
morin, and Taprobane is the island of Ceylon ; the Mal- 
dives also were known to the antients, as the Multitudo 
Insularum. The river Chaberis is the modern Cavery ; 
and north of it Arcati Regia, is Arcot. Maliarpha is 
Maliapur, near Madras. The Magnum Ostium of the 
Ganges was the Hoogley; and to the west of it, in the 
interior, was Palibothra, perhaps Patna or Allahabad; 
though this latter city seems to correspond with Helabas, 
and is Venerated among the Indians as the traditional 
residence of the first parent of mankind. In India beyond 
the Ganges, the Aurea Chersonesus, is now Malaya ; the 
southern promontory of it was called Magnum Promon- 
torium, now the Cape of Romania, beyond which was the 
Magnus Sinus, or Gulf of Siam ; and beyond the river 
Senus, or May Kiang, the great river of Cambodia, was 
the country of the Sinse or Cochin China, to be distin- 
guished from those hereafter to be mentioned east of 
Serica. West of the Chersonesus Aurea was Jabidii 
Insula, now perhaps Sumatra; and the antients knew 
also the smaller islands lying above it in the Sinus Gan- 
geticus, or Bay of Bengal. 

The country to the north of these already described is 
called Scythia or Tartary. It was divided into Scythia 
intra Imaum*, or Scythia on the west of the Imaus, or 
Muz Taghy and Scythia extra Imaum, to the east of it. 
The ridge of mountains called the Imaus is connected with 
the Paropamisu8, or Indian Koosh, which separates Bac- 
triana from Aria. To the south-east this latter chain 
takes the name of Emodus or Himmaleh. 

North-east of Scythia extra Imaum was Serica, now 

* Imaus, Emodus, and Himmaleh ore aW. &«&!«&. Itoisl ^b&.^tt&sfs& 
word Hem, mow. 
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Gete or Eygur, which last denomination is derived from 
the Ithaguri and Mons Ithagurus, in this district. The 
principal nation towards the confines of Serica were the 
Issedones, who had two towns called Issedon. Among the 
Seres the most interesting town is Sera, the metropolis, 
now Kantcheou, in the Chinese province of She/i-si, with- 
out the great wall of China. This city has been erro- 
neously confounded with Pekin, the capital of China, 300 
leagues distant ; but some think that the antients had no 
immediate knowledge of China properly so called. They 
knew, indeed, by name, a nation called Sinae, east of 
Serica, who were probably settled in the province of 
Shensiy the most westerly province of China, immediately 
adjoining the great wall, in which there was a kingdom 
called Tsin, which probably gave name to these northern 
Sinas, who are not to be confounded with the Sinae already 
mentioned in the description of India.* 

• But we learn from the Chinese historians, on the authority of 
M. de Guignes, that An-toun, i. e. Antoninus, Emperor of the west, sent 
a commercial Embassy to Oan-ti, who reigned in China about a. d. 
150, and this is confirmed by later researches. See Mr. Murray's 
Memoir, published in the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 

Vol. vm. p. 171. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

AFBICA. 

A. G. Plates I. XX. XXL XXII. 



The division of the world into two portions, the eastern 
and the western, of which the latter comprised both 
Europe and Africa, was common to the most antient geo- 
graphers*, though the triple division became established 
in later times. The third of these portions was compre- 
hended in the great continent of Africa, though its north- 
eastern corner, named JEgyptus, from its close connexion 
with Asiatic countries, was sometimes considered a part of 
Asia. The name of Africa was derived by the Romans from 
the Carthaginians, who applied it to a small portion of the 
north coast, the centre of their own possessions. From 
this region, as the first they became acquainted with, the 
Romans extended the appellation to the rest of the con- 
tinent. The Greeks always called it Libya, a name ex- 
tended in like manner from a special locality, the part of 
the north coast opposite to Greece, to the continent gene- 
rally. In the language of poetry, the Romans use the 
Greek word and their own term indifferently. Very little 

• This division is referred to by Sallust, Jugur. 17. 

Lucan thought it the most natural (Pharsal. IX. 411.) : — 

Tertia pars rerum Libye, si credere fames 
Cuncta velis ; sed si ventos ccelumc^& fefc^roariv 
Pan erit Europe ; neque emm\A\iaY\\«tfclK^ 
Qtuun Scythicus Tanais pTimia a ^2&&Xra& «ta«03&* 

K 
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of this division of the globe was known to the antients, 
except the parts adjacent to the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean : the interior of Africa they thought to be uninhabit- 
able from excessive heat, or peopled it with fabulous 
monsters, of which Africa was proverbially the nurse.* 
Nevertheless, they were aware of the commercial inter- 
course carried on between the people of the north coast 
and the nations of Nigritia. They had heard of a river 
which may be identified with the Niger. The Hesperii 
JEthiopes may perhaps be placed upon the coast of Guinea. 
The extreme points of Western Africa in this direction 
were Theon Ochema or Currus Deorum, considered as the 
approach to heaven, and Notu Ceras. It is perhaps doubt- 
ful whether Libya Palus and Chelonates Lacus were Lakes 
Tchad and Fitre, but the Lunse Montes of Ptolemy were 
probably the elevated regions almost under the equator, 
from which the Nile flows. Herodotus also reports a tra- 
dition that the continent had been circumnavigated by 
Phoenician vessels, though he questions its authenticity on 
the very ground which may be thought to substantiate 
it, that the sailors affirmed that they had seen the sun at 
mid-day on their right hand, as they pursued their course 
westward*! The Carthaginian Hanno sailed from the 
north coast westward, and advanced into the Atlantic. 
Some critics suppose him to have skirted the western 
coast as far as Sierra Leone ; but others contend that he 
did not get farther than the river of Nun. 

* Plin. Hist Nat. VIII. 16. 

f The phenomenon was familiar in the time of Lucan. Of certain 
tribes who were supposed to come from beyond the equator, he says 
(Pharsal. TEL 247.):— 

Ignotum vobis, Arabes, venistis in orbem 
Umbras mirati nemorum non ire sinistras. 

Looking in the direction of the sutl* coto^>^^^^**^^^\s^ 
to the right in the northern aii&to t\i^\^Va.>^^\rti}c^^^ 
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The northern coast of Africa, extending the whole 
length of the Mediterranean till we come to the valley of 
the Nile, offers but a narrow strip of habitable land. On 
the south it is skirted by a vast sandy desert The north- 
western part is a projection formed by the range of 
Mount Atlas, running east and west, the valleys of which, 
stretching about three hundred miles to the sea, form the 
finest portion of the whole continent. The Atlas is inter- 
cepted by the great southern depression of the Mediter- 
ranean, between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis ; and from 
this point the sands approach so close to the coast as to 
leave very little room for cultivation. 

The first region of Africa, to the west, below the Fretum 
Gaditanum, or Herculeum (Straits of Gibraltar), was Mau- 
retania, now Morocco and Fez. East of it lay Numidia, 
now Algeria, and further east, Africa Propria, now Tunis, 
lying along that part of the coast which bends from north 
to south. The bay formed by the southern part of this 
bend was the Syrtis Minor, a dangerous quicksand, and 
that formed by another sweep of the coast in a north- 
easterly direction, the Syrtis Major : between these was 
Tripolitana (Tripoli). East of the Greater Syrtis was 
Cyrenaica, now Barca, and beyond this Marmarica. Here 
the descent from the central plateau of the continent 
towards the valley of the Nile was called Catabathmus ; 
beyond this was JEgyptus. South of Numidia, on the 
further slopes of the Atlas, lay Gsetulia, now Biledulgerid : 
below Tripolitana was Phazania or Fezzan : below 
Cyrenaica and Marmarica was Libya properly so called ; 
below Egypt was ^Ethiopia, a name which was generally 
given to the whole interior of the continent. 



2 
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chap. xvm. 

AFRICA — THE COASTS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN TO JEGYPTU8. 



A. G M Plate XXL 



Mauretania (PL XXL), now the empire of Fez and 
Morocco, was bounded on the north by the Pretum Her- 
culeum and the Mediterranean, on the east by Numidia, on 
the south it was separated from Ghetulia by the chain of 
Mount Atlas, which gave name to the Atlantic Ocean. 
It was, properly speaking, in the time of Bocchus, the ally 
and betrayer of Jugurtha, bounded by the river Mulucha, 
or Molochath, now Malwa, and corresponded nearly to the 
present kingdom of Fez ; but in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius the western part of Numidia was added to this 
province, under the name Mauretania Caesariensis, the 
antient kingdom of Mauretania being called Tingitana, 
from its principal city, Tingis, or Old Tangier, on the 
west of the Straits. Mauretania Caesariensis was sub- 
sequently divided by the Emperor Diocletian into two 
provinces, the name Cassariensis being restricted to the 
western, while the eastern province was called Sitifiensis. 
The ranges of Mount Atlas run through the whole country 
in a north-easterly direction at a considerable distance in- 
land. Between these mountains and the coast is a double 
range; that nearest to the principal chain being the 
Garaphii Montes, that neaxex \hfc e^^aX,^ k£&& S&assu 
The rock of Calpe in Spain, aa& 'Ntao3& &>aftaw ^ksl 
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Ceuta, in Africa, were called the Pillars of Hercules.* 
The Chinalaphis was the principal river of the country 
after the Mulucha, It is now the Shellif. 

The remotest Roman city on the western shores of the 
Atlantic was Sala, now Sallee. In Mauretania Caesar- 
iensis was Siga, the antient residence of Syphax, before he 
invaded the dominions of Masinissa : it is situated north- 
east of the river Mulucha. In Mauretania Sitifiensis, we 
may mention Sitifis, the capital, and Igilgilis on the coast, 
the principal port of the district. 

Numidia is bounded by Mauretania on the west, the 
Mediterranean on the north, Africa Propria on the east, 
and Gaetulia on the south, corresponding nearly to the 
present Algeria. It was occupied by two principal nations, 
the Massyli, towards Africa Propria, in the eastern part, 
and the Masssesyli, west of them, in that part of Numidia 
which was afterwards given to Mauretania. They were 
separated by the promontory of Tretum, now Sebda-Baz, 
or the Seven Capes. The Massyli were the subjects of 
Masinissa, the Massaesyli of Syphax. This latter prince, 
having invaded the kingdom of Masinissa, the ally of the 
Romans in the second Punic war, was overcome and taken 
prisoner by Masinissa and the Romans, and was carried to 
Rome by Scipio, to adorn his triumph, where he died in 
prison, B. c. 202, A. u. c. 552. The Romans confirmed 
Masinissa in the possession of the kingdom of Syphax, and 
the history of those transactions, together with an account 
of the heroic death of Sophonisba, is to be found in the 
24 th book of Livy. After the death of Masinissa and his 
son Micipsa, Numidia was divided between his grandsons 
Hiempsal and Atherbal, who were successively murdered 
by Jugurtha, and thus the kingdom became again united 

* Maura Abyla, et dorso conft\xT^\,TkeTKi!fcC>^^ 

x 3 
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under one sovereign, and the resolution of the Romans to 
punish the crimes of Jugurtha gave occasion to the Ju- 
gurthine war. Jugurtha was taken, having been betrayed 
by Bocchus, to whom he had fled for refuge, and carried to 
Borne to adorn the triumph of Marius, B. C. 106, a. u.c. 
648, after which he was starved to death in prison. Nu- 
raidia was subsequently under the dominion of Juba, who 
took part with Pompey and his adherents against Caesar, 
but was conquered in the battle of Thapsus, and his king- 
dom was reduced to a Roman province ; but a part of it 
was restored by Augustus to the son of Juba, who bore 
his father's name, and who also received in marriage from 
Augustus, Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony. Among 
the mountains of Numidia it will be sufficient to mention 
Mount Aurasius in the south and Mount Pappua on 
the coast, to which Gelimas, the last king of the Vandals, 
retreated after his fatal defeat by Belisarius, A. D. 534. 
The capital of Numidia was Cirta, on a branch of thfe 
river Ampsagas, or JFad-il-Kiber : it was afterwards 
called Sittianorum Colonia, from a general of the name of 
Sittius, who greatly assisted Caesar in the African war, 
and was rewarded with this district ; but subsequently it 
took the name of Constantina, which it still retains. North- 
east of Cirta, on the coast, was Hippo Regius, of which 
St. Augustine was bishop ; it was near the present town 
of Bona. South-east of this, in the interior, was Tajaste, 
or Tqjelt, the birth-place of St. Augustine, and below it 
Madaura, the birth-place of Apuleius, and almost on the 
confines of Africa Propria, Sicca. 

Africa Propria was bounded by Numidia on the west, 
by the Mediterranean on the north, and by Gaetulia 
• and the extremity of Tripolis on the south. Its eastern 
boundary was formed by a sudden bend of the Mediterra- 
nean to the south from, tiie YtomoTiWv\Eai \L<fcxiaa&um, or 
Cape Bon, to the Syrtia IfiinoTi ox Gulf oj Co***. \*> 
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corresponds to the present state of Tunis. It was less 
mountainous than the more western provinces. The 
chief river was the Bagradas, now Magerda, which flows 
to the north coast. The first place adjoining to Numidia 
is the little island of Tabraca or Tabarca, which we 
notice only because it is mentioned in Juvenal* A 
little inland is Vacca, or Vaga, now Veja, a city of much 
note in the Jugurthine war. East of Tabraca, at the 
mouth of the Bagradas, is Utica, now Bizerta], the 
capital of the province after the destruction of Carthage, 
and memorable for the last stand against Caesar, made by 
the friends of freedom under Cato, hence called Uticensis, 
who retired to this city, and, on the appearance of Caesar, 
stabbed himself, B. c. 46, a. u. c. 708. A little eastward 
in the bay between Utica and the Hermaeum promontorium 
was the renowned city of Carthage, the queen of Africa, 
and great rival of Rome. It had a citadel named Byrsa, 
so called from the stratagem used by Dido, who agreed to 
purchase as much land as she could surround with a bull's 
hide*, which she cut into very narrow strips. It was a 
colony of Tyrians §, and by them called Carthada, or the 
New City, by the Greeks Carchedon, aud by the Latins 
Carthago ; and is immortalized by the Roman poets and 

* Et tales aspice rugas, 

Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 

In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. Juv. Sat. X. 1 93. 

f Utica was formerly on the coast, which has gained on the sea so 
much, that it is now seven miles inland. 

} Mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 
Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo. 

Virg. JEn. I. 367. 

§ Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni, 

Carthago, Italiam contra Tiberinaque longe 
Ostia, dives opum studiisque asperrima belli \ 
Quam Juno fertur terris magvs omx&ro& "vxaaxsv 
Posthabita coluiase Samo. NVs^ 2En\A*1 
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historians on account of the three wars it sustained against 
the republic. The first began B. c. 264, A. u. c. 490, and 
ended B. c. 241, a. u. C. 513, haying lasted twenty-three 
years. Amongst its most remarkable events are the 
capture and cruel death of Regums, the Roman general, 
the establishment of the Roman marine, and the defeat of 
the Carthaginians by Lutatius Catulus, off the -ZEgates 
Insulae, b. o. 242, a. u. C. 512. The second Punic war 
began in consequence of the siege of Saguntum by Han- 
nibal, B. c. 219, a. u. c. 535, and was ended in conse- 
quence of the victory of Scipio over Hannibal at the 
battle of Zama, B. c. 202, a. u. c. 552, having lasted 
eighteen years : this was memorable for the severest defeats 
the Romans ever experienced, especially in the battles of 
Ticinus, Trebia, Trasymenus, and Cannae, all gained by 
Hannibal, who maintained himself in Italy sixteen years. 
The third Punic war began B. c. 149, a. u. c. 605, and 
lasted only three years, being terminated by the total de- 
struction and demolition of Carthage, by Scipio Africanus 
Minor, B. C. 145, a. u. c 609 : it was much excited by 
the elder Cato, who never ended a speech in the Senate, 
on any subject, without the words " Delenda est Carthago," 
and is remarkable for the cruel and oppressive exactions 
of the Romans, the patient submission, but at last the 
obstinate desperation of the injured Carthaginians, and the 
conflagration of their city, which was twenty-four miles in 
circumference, and continued burning seventeen days. It 
was afterwards rebuilt by Augustus, and became a flou- 
rishing city, till it was finally destroyed by the Arabs 
under the Kaliphat of Abdul-Melek, towards the end of 
the seventh century. A little below it was Tunes or 
Tunetum, now Tunis. And considerably south-west in 
the interior, Zama, the memorable scene of the victory 
obtained by Scipio Africans \5afc "Eidst over Hannibal, 
b. a 202, a. u. c. 552. T&eVrw itoa \\feYu*ss*a£L ^nkms^ 
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torium is Aspis, or Clypea, now Aklibia: this part of 
Africa bears the name of Zeugitana. Not quite half-way 
between the Promontorium Hermasum and Syrtis Minor 
was Hadrumetum, a very considerable city of that part of 
Africa Propria called Byzacium, or Emporiae, which com- 
prised the fertile country adjacent to the Syrtis Minor, 
and may be considered as the principal granary of Rome.* 
Below Hadrumetum is Leptis Minor, or Lemta>mi below it 
Thapsus, now Demsas, memorable for the victory obtained 
there about the middle of April, a. u. c. 707, B. c. 47, by 
Caesar over Metellus Scipio and the remnant of Pompey's 
party who escaped from Pharsalia. Below Thapsus was 
Turns Hannibalis, from which Hannibal departed for Asia, 
when he was banished by his ungrateful countrymen from 
Carthage. West of the Syrtis Minor, considerably in- 
land, was Capsa, now Cafsa, in which Jugurtha deposited 
his treasures. We find from Sallust, that it was a very 
strong city, in the midst of deserts very difficult of access. 
Below it were two lakes, much celebrated in antiquity 
under the names of the Palus Tritonis and Palus Libyae, 
now Farooun and El-Loudeah. On the former of these 
Minerva is said to have first appeared, whence she is called 
Tritonia. Near the latter the Gorgons are feigned to 
have had their abodes f> and Medusa to have been slain by 
Perseus. These lakes are in the neighbourhood of what 
is now called Biled-ul-Gerid 9 or the region of dates. 

Tripolitana was bounded on the west by Africa Propria, 
of which it originally formed a part, by the Mediterranean 
on the north, by Cyrenaica on the east, and by Phazania, 
or Fezzan, on the south. It is still called Tripoli, which 

* Frumenti quantum metit Africa. Hor. Sat. II. iii. 87. 

Quicquid de Libycis verritur areis. Hor. Od. I. i. 10. 

t Jam summns arces Tritonia, Teapice, 'P&Vsa 
Insedit, nimbo efFulgens et Gorgone s«v«u 
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name it originally received from three cities on the coast, 
Sabrata, now Sabart, OEa, now Tripoli, and Leptis Magna, 
the ruins of which are still called Lebida. It lies between 
the Syrtis Minor, or Gulf of Cabes, so called from the 
city Tacape, which was at the head of it, and the Syrtis 
Major, or, as it is now corruptly called, the GulfofSidra. 
The Syrtes were very dangerous to mariners, from shoals 
and quicksands, and were supposed to draw in and in- 
gulf the ships in their neighbourhood, whence they de- 
rived their name.* Towards the Syrtis Major is the small 
river Cinyphs, the goats of which are mentioned by Virgil 
as proverbially shaggy f: it is now called the Wadi-Qua- 
ham. Here was the country of the Lotophagi, mentioned 
by Homer. Inland is the town of Gerisa, or Gkerze, fabled 
to be petrified, with its inhabitants, which probably arose 
from some statues of men and animals remaining there, 
which have been thus misrepresented by the ignorant 
natives. South of the Syrtis Major, in the interior, were 
the Garamante8, in Fezzan, who derived their name an- 
tiently from the city of Garama, now Gharmes. They 
were faintly known to the Romans under Augustus, in 
whose time some claim was made to a triumph over them, 
on which account they are mentioned by VirgiLJ At 

* 'Aird tov avptiv. 

The Syrtis Minor is mentioned by Virgil, in his account of the 
storm which dispersed the fleet of Mne&sf. 

Tres [naves] Euros ab alto 
In brevia et Syrtes urget, miserabile visu, 
Illiditque vadis atque aggere cingit arenas. 

Virg. JEn. I. 110. 
t Nee minus interea barbas incanaque menta 

Cinyphii tondent hirci. Virg. Georg. HI. 311. 

X Hie vir, hie est, tibi quern promitti ssepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divum genus : aurea condet 
SaecuJa, qui ruraus "L&Uo, xeunata. ^? vn% 
Saturno quondam. &\upet et Qt*r%x»axA»& fe\»~Vb!tafc 
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the extremity of the Syrtis Major are the Philaenorum 
Ara, altars erected to mark the boundary between the 
territories of Carthage and Cyrene, on the spot where two 
Carthaginian brothers suffered themselves for this purpose 
to be buried alive. The story may be seen in Sallust, 
Bell. Jugurth. c. 79. 

Next to Tripolis is Libya, properly so called, which 
contained the two countries of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, 
together with a very extensive unknown region in the 
interior. Cyrenaica is bounded on the west by Tripolis, 
on the north by the Mediterranean, on the east by Mar- 
marica, and on the south by the deserts of Libya. Ex- 
tending eastward from the angle of the Syrtis Major 
were the Nasamones, a barbarous people, who lived by 
the plunder of the vessels shipwrecked in the Syrtis 
Major, and who almost destroyed the nation of the Psylli, 
so celebrated in antient and even modern times for the 
power they appear to possess in charming serpents, and 
curing the bite by sucking the wound. They are men- 
tioned by Lucan, in his description of the serpents which 
infested the army of Cato during his march between the 
Syrtes.* The province of Cyrenaica was called Penta- 
polis, from its five great cities. After the coast of the 
Syrtis Major has bent towards the north-east, is Berenice, 
or Hesperis, now Bernic, where some have placed the 
gardens of the Hesperides. Above it was Arsinoe or 

Proferet imperium ; jacet extra sidera tellus, 
Ultra anni solisque vias, ubi ccelifer Atlas 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 

Virg. JEn VI. 792. 

* Vix miseris serum tanto lassata periclo 
Auxilium fortuna dedit : gens unica terras 
Incolit a ssevo serpen turn innoxia morsu, 
Marmaridae Psylli : par lingua potentibus herbis ; 
Ipse cruor tutus, nullumque admitterfe V\yw»,> 
Vel cantu cessante, potest, &c. \i\icttcv.~C&~VfcfcO 

x 6 
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Teuchira, now Tochira, and further east Ptolemais, now 
Tolometa, the port of Barce, a populous city of the inte- 
rior, but not one of the five. The extreme northern point 
of the coast was called Phycus Promontorium, now Cape 
Rasat ; east of it, the next city of Pentapolis was Apol- 
lonia, now Marza Susa or Sosash, the port of the fifth and 
most important city, Cyrene, which was a little inland. 
Cyrene was founded by Battus, who led thither a Lace- 
daemonian colony from Thera, one of the Cy clades, B. c. 
630, OL 37. 3, and the kingdom was bequeathed to the 
Romans, b. C. 97, A. u. c. 657, by the last of the Ptole- 
mies, surnamed Apion ; it was by them formed into a pro- 
vince with Crete. Some vestiges of it still remain under 
the name of Curin : east of it, on the coast, is Darnis, now 
Derne. 

A place called the Catabathmus Magnus, now Akabe- 
tossolom, separated Marmarica from Cyrenaica on the west. 
It was bounded by Egypt on the east, the Mediterranean 
on the north, and the Hammonii and Libya Interior on 
the south. We need only notice here Paraetonium, now 
Al-Baretoun> which was considered as a sort of advanced 
frontier of Egypt 
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CHAP. XIX. 

-fiGYPTUS AND THE REMAINDER OF AFRICA. 



A. G. Plate XXII. 



JEgtptus (PL XXII.) is bounded on the west by Mar- 
marica and the deserts of Libya, on the north by the Me- 
diterranean, on the east by the Sinus Arabicus, or Red 
Sea, and a line drawn in a north-east direction from 
Arsinoe, or Suez, to Rhinocolura, or El-Arish, which 
separates it from Arabia, and on the south by ^Ethiopia. 
It is one of the most antient countries known, memorable 
both in sacred and profane history, and the mother of all 
the arts and sciences of the antient world. Egypt was 
governed from time immemorial by kings, the earliest of 
whom recorded in Scripture had the general name of 
Pharaoh. It is called in Scripture Misraim (traces of 
which are still clearly to be found in its modern Turkish 
appellation of Misr), from its first king, one of the sons of 
Ham, b. c. 2188: it was conquered by Cambyses, B.C. 
525, afterwards subject to its native kings, and again to 
the Persians, till, after the death of Alexander, it was 
made into a kingdom again by Ptolemy, one of his gene- 
rals, B.C. 323, and continued under the government of 
the Ptolemies, till after the battle of Actium, and the 
death of Cleopatra, when it was reduced by Augustus 
into a Roman province, B.C. 31, a. u. c. 723. The ori- 
ginal natives are called Copts, to &\«&\^£\&v ^tesi ^sscl 
the Arabs and Turks ; and in iJie \rco\rex twqSE&r»Joss^. ^ 
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this word, Kypt, we can plainly discover the elements of 
the antient classical term iEgyptus. 

Except on the coast, there are few positions but those 
on the bank of the Nile, whose annual inundations fer- 
tilize the adjacent country and are the source of its 
prosperity. 

Egypt is divided into JEgyptus Inferior, or Egypt 
towards the sea, reaching as far southward as the com- 
mencement of the Delta. Below this was a district called 
Heptanomis, % as containing seven of those Nomes, or Pre- 
fectures, into fifty-three of which the whole country was 
divided. Still further south was JEgyptus Superior, 
called also Thebais, from the great city Thebes in this 
district. 

JEgyptus Inferior extends along the sea from Pareto- 
nium, westward of the Sinus Plinthinetes, or Arabs' Gulf,io 
the Sirbonis Palus, or Sirbonian Bog, and even somewhat 
beyond it. The famous city of Alexandria, built by Alex- 
ander the Great, B. C. 332, the capital of Egypt, stood on 
the western side of the Delta, or large triangular island 
formed by the Nile, which comprised almost the whole of 
JEgyptus Inferior. Here was the celebrated library, 
consisting of 700,000 volumes, which is said, but without 
any very positive proof, to have been destroyed by the 
Saracens, at the command of the caliph Omar. Alexandria, 
before the discovery of the passage round Africa by the 
Cape of Good Hope, was the great mart for all the 
merchandise between Europe and the East Indies, which 
was transported from thence to Arsinoe, or Suez, at the 
top of the Red Sea, and so to India. The famous Trajani 
Canalis, an antient Egyptian work restored by Trajan, led 
from the Sinus Heroopolitanus at Arsinoe to the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, and was intended to facilitate this 
commerce. It may still \>fc \xac&&. \Smora^ * ^reat \»rt of 
its course. Arsinoe waa called \>y C\w5«fcw^\«t>KRst ^k^ 
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name, Cleopatris. The island of Pharos, which had a cele- 
brated lighthouse, was joined to the continent by a dyke, or 
causeway, called from its length the Heptastadium. On 
the south-eastern side of the city was the lake Mareotis *, 
or Mariout. At the western mouth of the Nile, a little 
east of Alexandria, was Canopusf* whence that branch is 
called the Canopic, now MaadL Near to it was a city 
called Nicopolis, built in commemoration of a victory 
obtained by Augustus over Antony. The next mouth 
of the Nile is called Bolbitinum Ostium, where is now 
Raschidy or, as the Europeans call it, Rosetta. In the 
interior of the Delta, nearly below Rosetta, was Sais, now 
Sa, antiently the capital of Lower Egypt The Seben- 
nytic mouth of the Nile, now lost, was so called from 
Sebennytus, an inland city, now Semenud, situated at 
the point where this branch left the Phatniticum Ostium. 
This latter was one of the principal channels of the river, 
and fell into the Mediterranean at Tamiathis, or Damiata. 
The Mendesian mouth was so called from Mendes, now 
A&kmur- Tahrah ; the Tanitic from Tanis, the Zoan of the 
Scriptures, now San. The eastern branch of the Nile 
was called the Pelusiotic, from the strong city of Pelusium, 
now Tireh, one of the keys of Egypt at its mouth. These 
three last mouths of the Nile are now hardly traceable, 
being lost in the lake Menzalek. East of Pelusium is 
Mount Casius, and east of this the Palus Sirbonis, or 
Sirbonian Bog, now called Sebakel Bardoil. Here Typhon, 
the murderer of Osiris, is fabled to have perished ; and the 

* The wine made in its vicinity was celebrated. 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. Hor. Od. I. xxxvii. 14. 

t Hence Canopus, from its vicinity to Alexandria, was called 
Pellsean. 

Nam qua Pellsei gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effuso stagnantem g^T^te^faaftsu 
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country being covered with deep and moving sands is 
called Al-Giofar, and has always rendered the approach to 
Egypt on this side very difficult and dangerous to an 
invading enemy.* North-east of the Sirbonis Palus is 
Rhinocoluraf, now EUArish^ the remotest eastern limit 
of Egypt and of Africa. At about an equal distance 
between Pelusium, the apex of the Delta, and the western 
branch of the Sinus Arabicus, is Heroopolis, now perhaps 
Aboukesheyd, which gave to that branch the name of the 
Sinus Heroopoliticus ; it was the residence of the antient 
shepherd kings of Egypt. South-west of it, the Jews had 
a city called Onion, and a temple which continued from 
the time of Onias, who built and called it after his own 
name, to that of Vespasian, a period of 243 years. Onias 
was nephew to Menelaus, and the rightful successor to the 
priesthood of Jerusalem, but being rejected by Antiochus 
Eupator, who made Alcimus high priest, he fled to Egypt, 
and persuaded Ptolemy Philometor to let him build this 
temple there, about 173 years B. c. At the very apex of 
the Delta was Heliopolis, or On, the city of the sun, 
probably the Barneses of Scripture, built together with 
Pithom, or Phthumos, by the captive Israelites. This 
eastern portion of the Delta was the land of Goshen. A 
little below Heliopolis was the Egyptian Babylon, probably 
built during the time of the Persian power in Egypt; it 
occupied the site of Old Cairo. 

In Heptanomis, on the western bank of the Nile, fifteen 
miles south of the Delta, was the renowned city of Mem- 
phis, the antient metropolis of all Egypt. Near it are 

* A gulph profound as that Sirbonian bog 

'Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. Par. Lost, Book H 

f So called, according to the story, from the noses of the inhabit- 
ants having been cut off Vy && 2&\&o\>y;vta fox \Wcr bod faith 
Stra.b. XVI. p. 759. 
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those stupendous and immortal works, the Pyramids ; the 
largest of these is, at the lowest, 481 feet in perpendicular 
height, and covers eleven acres of ground ; it is built of 
hewn stones, the smallest not being less than 30 feet, in 
length. The pyramids are thought to have been intended 
for royal sepulchres : they are of antiquity so remote that 
their foundation is utterly unknown. South-west of 
Memphis is Arsinoe, at a little distance from the Nile, 
to be distinguished from the Arsinoe upon the Sinus 
Heroopoliticus. It was also called Crocodilopolis, and is 
now Feium, near the lake Moeris, at the south end of 
which was the celebrated labyrinth, which contained 3000 
chambers; 1500 above and as many below, in which the 
kings and sacred crocodiles were buried: it contained 
twelve principal halls, built by as many kings, and its 
ruins are still very magnificent. Another Moeris was a 
canal (now called Bahr-JosepK) running north and south 
below that already described, which was excavated by 
human industry, being 3600 stadia in circuit, and having 
apparently served as a communication between the Nile 
and the lake Mceris. Considerably to the west, in the 
midst of the sands of the Libyan Desert, was a small and 
beautiful spot, or Oasis, as it is called, refreshed by streams 
and shade, and luxuriant with verdure, in which was the 
celebrated temple of Jupiter Hammon, said to have been 
founded by Bacchus, in gratitude to his father Jupiter, 
who appeared to him in the form of a ram, and showed 
him a fountain, when himself and his army were perishing 
with thirst. Here was the Fons Solis, whose waters were 
cold at noon and hot at night *, and the antient and much- 
famed oracle, so difficult and dangerous of access through 
the Libyan Deserts, consulted by Alexander the Great, 

* Esse apud Ammonia fanum fons luce diurna 

Frigid us, at calidus nocturno tevwpotfc tet\;ut» 
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who, by the flattery of the priests, was saluted as the son 
of Jupiter, and whose head, on some of his medals, bears a 
ram's horn in token of this descent. The site of this 
temple, which had been long unknown, was at length 
discovered by an English traveller, Mr. Browne, in the 
year 1792, in a fertile spot called the Oasis of Siwak, 
situated in the midst of deserts, five degrees nearly west 
of Cairo.* 

Returning to the Nile, considerably south of the lake 
Moeris, we find Hermopolis Magna, now Ashmuneim, the 
last city of Heptanomis. 

We then proceed to -ZEgyptus Superior, in which we 
may notice Ptolemais Hermii, antiently a powerful city, 
now an inconsiderable village called Girge. South of it 
was the great city of Abydos, the palace of Memnon, now 
a ruin called Madfune. West of it was a fertile spot, in 
the midst of the desert, called the Oasis Magna, now El- 
wah. Nearly east of Abydos was Tentyra {Dendera), a 
city at variance with Ombos considerably to the south, the 
former killing, the latter adoring the crocodile f : a horrible 
instance of religious fury, which took place in consequence 
of this quarrel, is the subject of the 15th satire of Juvenal. 
A little south of Tentyra, on the other side of the Nile, is 
Coptos, or Kypt 9 from which a road was made by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 258 miles in length, across the desert, to the 
port of Berenice on the Sinus Arabicus, by which the 
merchandise of India was transported to the Nile. South 
of Coptos was the magnificent city of Thebes, called by 

* Considerable confirmation was given to this discovery by the 
visit of Mr. Horneman to the same spot, a.d. 1798, and the question 
seems to be fully decided in an able memoir written by Sir William 
Young, Bart. Horneman appears to have discovered the Fons Solis. 

t Croco&Won wtot&\> 

Pars hsec; ilia pavet saturam seTpe\i\AW*l\>Y&. 
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the Greeks Diospolis, from the worship of Jupiter there, 
and distinguished by the epithet of Hecatompylos, or the 
Hundred-gated, from the city of Boeotia, which had seven 
gates. It was the No-Ammon of Scripture. The ruins 
of this astonishing city occupy a space of twenty-seven 
miles in circumference on either side of the Nile, contain- 
ing several villages, the chief of which are Karnak and 
Luxor. That part on the western side of the Nile, which 
was called Memnonium, now Habou, contains many stu- 
pendous monuments. In the adjacent Libyan mountains 
are hewn sepulchres of the Egyptian kings. Near Thebes 
was the celebrated statue of Memnon, which was said to 
utter a sound when struck by the first beams of the sun. 
It still exists*, though broken, and is covered with the 
names of many illustrious antient writers and monarchs, or 
generals, who have thus recorded, with their own hands, 
their attestation to the fact of having heard the sound, f 
Some idea of the strength of this antient city may be 
obtained from the account given us by Herodotus, who 
tells us, that it could send out from each of its hundred 
gates 20,000 footmen and 200 chariots to oppose an 
enemy J: it was ruined by Cambyses the Persian. Con- 
siderably below Thebes is Ombos, already mentioned, and 
below it was Syene {Assouan), the extreme town of Upper 
Egypt, where was a celebrated well, the bottom of which 
at the time of the summer solstice was exactly illuminated, 
the sun being perpendicular over it. Juvenal was sent 
into a kind of honourable exile to this place. Near it is 
the Mons Basanites, or mountain of touchstone, from 

* A smaller Memnon has been brought to London in 1818. 

f Hence Juvenal : 

Dimidio magicse resonant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 

/ See also Homer, Iliad IX. 383, seq. 
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which the Egyptians used to make ornamental vases and 
household utensils. About a mile south of Syene were 
the smaller cataracts of the Nile; the greater cataracts 
were more to the south, in ^Ethiopia, which appears to 
have been a very powerful country in remote ages. Op- 
posite to Syene, on the Sinus Arabicus, was Berenice, 
already mentioned. Nearly midway, on the coast, between 
Arsinoe and Berenice, which were so called from the 
names of two of the queens of Egypt, is Myos Hormus. 

It is not necessary to take more than a very rapid view 
of the remainder of Africa. The natives living along the 
western coast of the Red Sea (PL I.) were called Troglo- 
dyte, and inhabited caves in the earth. On this coast was 
Adulis, or Arkiko, and westwards the city of Auxume, 
which is still Auxum, in Abyssinia : north-westwards, on 
the western or true branch of the Nile, was Meroe. The 
river Astapus, or Abawi, which flows through Nubia from 
a place called Coloe Palus, or Bahr Dembea, was known 
to the antients, and was mistaken by Mr. Bruce for the 
Nile: the real Nile, or Bahr el Abiad, flows far to the 
south-west of this, and its sources are still unknown, but 
are to be placed south of the Nubae Memnones. Under 
the names of Agyzymba and Azania the antients seem 
to have known the coasts of Zanguebar and Ajan; nor 
ought we to omit mentioning that the Ophir of Solomon 
has been thought by some to be the modern Sqfala. 

On the western coast of the Atlantic the Fortunate 
Insulse, or Canary Islands, were known to the antients, 
and were thought to be the residence of the blessed after 
death.* Below them were the Hesperidum Insula?, either 
the Cape Verde Islands, or, if these are thought too far 



* Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus iEacum 
Virtus, et favor, ei \\ngv\a. ^tew\A\\m 
Vatum, divitibus couBeatttfc vNm&a. \2L«t. Od.\M .xvsu*&» 
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from the coast, possibly some small islands called the 
Bissagos, lying a little above Sierra Z,eone. Here were 
the famous gardens of the Hesperides, and the Golden 
Apples, the attainment of which was one of the labours of 
Hercules, who carried them off, having slain the watchful 
dragon that guarded the fruit 

Arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas ; 
Beddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret usque vinea. Hor. Epod. XVI. 41. 
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Abakih, M., 171. 

Abdera, 126. 

Abella, Avettino, 46. 

Abila, 172. 175. 

Abilene, 172. 

Abnoba, M., Black Forest, 83. 

Abona, the Somersetshire Avon, R., 
59. 

Abrincatui, Avranches, 79. 

Abus, M., Ararat, 182. 
the Humber, 59. 

Abydos and Sestos, on the Helles- 
pont, 127. 146. 
Madfune, 210. 

Abyla, M., 196. 

Academia of antient Athens, 109. 

Acampsis, R., 140. 18S. 

Acanthus, 124. 

Acarnania, Carnia, 115. 116. 

Acesines, Ravee, R., 190. 

Achffii, 96. 

Achaia, 98. 102. 

Achan, sacrilege of, 1 70. 

Acharna?, Menidi, 1 10. 

Acbelous, Aspro Potamo, 115, 116. 
120. 

Acheron, R., 121. 

Acherontia, Acerenza, 47. 

Acbernsia Pal us, 121. 

prom., C. Baba, HI. 

Achilles sent to the court of Ly- 
comedes, 130. 
tomb of, 146. 

Aciris, Agri, R,, 48. 

Acia, It, 52. 

Aco, Acre (Ptolemais), 172. 

Acrm, the lower city of Jerusalem, 
174, 
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Acradina, 53. 

Acro-Athos, 124. 

Acroceraunia, prom., Glosta or Lin- 

guetta, 120. 
Acro-Corinthus, 102. 
Acropolis of Athens, 108. 
Acte, 122. 
Actium, AztOy promontory, 116. 

battle of, 1 16. 
Adana, Adaneh, 157. 

Aden, 178. 
Admetus, king of Pherae, 118. 
Adonis, R., Nahr Ibrahim, 165. 
Adoreus, M., 139. 157. 
Adramyttenus Sinus, 146. 
Adramyttium, Adramitti, 147. 
Adrianopolis, Adrianople, 128. 
Adriatic Sea, or Adria, 30, 31. 40. 

44. 
Aduatuca, Tongres, 81. 
Adulis, Arkiho, 212. 
JEa, 184. 

JEdui, people of Burgundy, 74. 78. 
JEgades or Agates Insula, 54. 
iEgaleus, M., 106. 
JRge, or Edessa, Vodina, 123. 
iEgeura Mare, 126. 129. 137. 145. 
JEgiale, or Sicyon, 102. 
^gialea, 97. 102. 
JEgina, Eghina, 107. 
JEgira, 102. 
JEgium, Vostizza, 102. 
JEgos Potamos, R., 127. 
^gyptus, Egypt, 193. 
Inferior, 206. 
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Ajmh, Emo, 1-16. 
JEoles, or JEuUans, 96. 
folia. 14T. 
folic Insole, 55. 
foln, 149. 
fqai. 39. et sty. 
JEaeulapius, temple oC 39. 96. 
JEaepus, R-. 145. 
JEsernia, /Wmia, 45. 
fsb, R,31. 

JEsruariuni Irume, Sohcay Firth, 63. 
^Ethiopia, descriptioo o£ 195. 
JF.taa, 51. 53. 

eruptions of this volcano, 51. 
iEtolia, Fiiiia, 97. 115. 
iEtolici Monies, 115. 
Afranius, his defence of Herds, 69. 
Africa Propria, Tunis, 193. 195. 

198. 
Agamemnon, beacons of, 98. 

royal city o£ 98. 
Aganippe, fountain, 112. 
Agathyrsi, 94. 
Agedicum, Sens, 78. 
Ager Pnetutianus, 32. 

Hadriamis, 32. 
Agesilaus of Sparta, 112. 
Agora, the, 108. 
Agri Decumates, 87. 
Agriaspce, or Euergete, Dergasp, 

188. 
Agricola, Cn., his conquest of Bri- 
tain, 58. 
1st and 2nd wall of, 63. 
his departure from Britain, 
63. 
Agrigentum or Acragas, Girgenti, 

54. 
Agrippa, M., his measurement of all 
the Countries of the Roman Em- 
pire, 15. 
Agrippina, birth-place of, 81. 
Agrippinensis, Colonia, Cologne, 81. 
Agylla, grove of, celebrated by 
Virgil, 31. 
Amymba, Zanguebar and 4J an *2V%. 
Ahmb, 169. 
Ai, 170* 



Aibth, 177. 

Ajar, birth-place of, 107. 
tomb of, 146. 
j Alabanda, Arab-hissar, 153. 
I Abterra, Cramond, near Edinburgh, 
| 62. 

Alaunus or Tueda, Tweed, R., 59. 

Alba Longa, 41. 

Alban bills, the, 32. 34. 

Alban lake, and Mons Albanus,41. 

Albania, 184. 

Albanus Adrius, M., 92. 

Albion, or Britain, 58. 

Albis, E&e, 84. 

Albium Intemelitnn, 26. 

Ingaunum, 26. 
Alburnns, M., 48. 
Alcssus, 134. 

A Urinous, king, gardens of, 134. 
Alcmena, mother of Hercules, 98. 
Alryonium Mare, 106. 
Alemanni, 87. 
Alemannia, AUemagne, 87. 
Aleria, 56. 
Alesia, AHse, 78. 
Alevaci, people in Alava and Segovia, 

70. 
Alexander the Great, influence of 
his victories in extend- 
ing a knowledge of the 
East, 8. 
bis birth-place Pella,13S. 
takes Thebes in Boeotia, 

111. 
cuts asunder the Gentian 

knot, 143. 
his conquest of Tyre, 166. 
his victory at the Grani- 

cus, 145. 
at Issus, 157. 
at Arbela, 185. 
founder of Alexandria, 

206. 
bis death at Babylon, 179. 
Alexandria, in Egypt, the great mart 

for Eastern merchandise, 206. 
Alexandria, Alexandretta, or Seas- 

deroon, 162. 
Alexandria Ultima, Khojend, 189. 
Alexandrian library, 206. 
Algid us, M., 41, et seq. 
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Almo, R., 40. 

Alpes, Cottia?, Mount Genevre, 24.77. 

Graia?, Little St. Bernard, 
24. 77. 

Julias, or Carnicae, 24. 90. 

Lepontia?, Tyrol, 24. 

Maritime, Maritime Alps, 24. 
77. 

Noricae, Styrian Alps, 90. 

Penninae, Great SL Bernard, 
24. 77. 

Rhaeticae, 24. 

Summae, St. Gothard, 24. 
Alpheus, Rofeo, R., 98. 101. 104. 
Alsadamus, M., 172. 
Altinum, Altino, 28. 
Amaltheum, 121. 
A man us, Mount, 155. 
Amasea, Amasieh, 144. 
Amastris, Amastreh, 142. 
Amathus, Assalt, fortress of, 175. 
Amathusia, Venus, 175. 
Amazons, their residence, 144. 
Ambarri, 78. 

Ambiani, about Amiens, 80. 
Ambracia, 97. 121. 
Ambracic gulf, 97. 116. 
Ambrysus, US. 
Amida, Kara Amid, 183. 
Amisenus Sinus, 144. 
Amisus, R., Ems, 84. 
Samsun, 144. 
Amiternum, 45. 
Ammochostus, Famagosta, 136. 
Ammonites, the, 168. 
Amorgus, Amorgo, I., 131. 
Amorites, the, 167, 168. 
Amphiaraus, 116. 157. 
Amphilochia, 116. 
Amphilochium Argos, Filoquia, I 17. 
Amphilochus, 116. 
Amphipolis, 124. 
Amphissa, Salona, 114. 
Amphitheatrum Flavium, 38. 
Amphrysus, R., 118. 
Ampsagas, Wad-iU Kiber, 198. 
Amsanctus, lake and valley of, 45. 
Amyclae, 99. 

why called tacita, 99. 
Anacreon, birth-place of, 150. 
Anactorium, 116. 
Anagnia, 33, 34. 
A nap he, Nauphio, 131. 
A nap us, H. % 52, 53. 
Anas, Guadiana, R., 67, 68. 



Anastasius, emperor, 127* 

Anatho, Anah, 181. 

Anatolia, Anadoli, 139. 

Anauros, R., 119. 

Anaxagoras, birth-place of, 150. 

Anaximander, the first map-maker, 6. 

Anaximenes saves Lampsacus, 145. 

birth place of, 152. 
Anazarbus, Anzarbe, 157. 
Anchesmus, M., 109. 
Anchiale, 156. 
Ancona, 31, 32. 
Ancyra, Angora, 143. 
Andematunum, Langres, 78. 
Andes, or Andecavi, 79. 
Andromache, birth-place of, 147. 
Andromeda rescued by Perseus, 

173. 
Andros, Andro, I., ISO. 
Anemurium, Anemur, 139. 156. 
Angli, in Jutland, Sleswick, and 

Holstein, 85. 
Angria, 86. 
Angrivarii, 86. 

Anio, R., Teverone, 29. SS. 41, et seq. 
Anna, sister of Dido, her burial- 
place, 40. 
Antandrus, Antandro, 147. 
Antenor, 28. 
Anthedon, 111. 
Anticyra, 113. 

hellebore of the penin- 
sula of, 113. 
in Thessaly, 119. 
Antigonus, death of, 158. 
Anti-Libanus, M., 162. 
Antioch, 162. 

our Lord's disciples first 

called Christians there, 

162. 

Antiochia, Antioch, or Antakia, 162. 

received the name also 

of Tbeopolis, 162. 
ad Pisidiam, 158. 
Antioehian Daphne, 162. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, 147. 162. 
Antiparos, Antiparo, I., 131. 
Antipater, besiegfed by the Athe- 
nians, 119. 
Antipatris, 173. 
Antipolis, Antibes, 77. 
Antirrhium, 102. 
AnUum, Anzto,^. 
AntivesUeum, at T^cwsmc^ \ko\sv-* 
Lands End, 5%. 
I L 
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Antona, the Avon of Worcestershire, 

PL, 59. 
Antonia, the fortress, 174. 
Antoninus and Faustina, temple of, 
37. 
column of, 39. 
wall of, 63. 
Antony, Mark, 27. 116. 155. 
Anxur, Terracina, 33. 
Aornos, in liactriana, 189. 

in Indo-Scythia, 190. 
Aous, R., Pbro, 125. 
Apamea, on the Euphrates, 181. 
Cibotus, 158. 
Famieh, 163. 
Apelles, birth-place of, 135. 150. 
A pel I icon of Teios, purchaser of 

Aristotle's writings, 147. 
Apennines, the, 22. 29, 30. 32. 42. 

44. 
Aphetae, Fetio, 119. 
Aphrodisias, Gheira, 153. 
Aphrodite, 133. 
Apia, 97. 

Apidanus, R., 118. 
Apollo, temples of, 36. 54. 116. 150. 
worshipped at Amyclae, 99. 
Sminthian, 146. 
slays the serpent Pytho, 113. 
fed the flocks of Admetus, 

113. 
M. Parnassus sacred to, 

113. 
temple of, at Phygalea, 105. 
Apollonia, Mazza Susa, or Sosash, 
204. 
Polina, 125. 
Sizeboli, 128. 
Apollonius Tyaneus, birth-place of, 

159. 
Appia, Via, 39. et seq. 
Appii Forum, 40. 
Apta Julia, Apt, 77. 
Apuleius, 198. 
Apulia, Puglia, province of Italy, 45, 

46,47. 
Aquae Calidae, or Sol is, Bath, 60. 

Sextiae, Air, 77. 
Aquileia, 28. 

Aquincum, Of en or Buda, 91. 
Aquinum, 35. . 
Aquitani, 74. 
Aquitania, 77. 

Prima, 77. 
Secunda, 77* 



V 



Aquitania, Tertia, or Novem Pu- 

lana, 77. 
Ar, city of, 168. 
Ara Ubiorum, Bonn, 81. 
Arabia, Roman province of, 172. 
Deserta, 167. 177. 
Felix, 178. 
Petrtea, 167. 177. 
Arabian Gulf, 177. 
Arabicus Sinus, Red Sea, 205. 
Arabitae, or Arbitse, 1 86. 
Arabs, their origin, 177. 
ArachnaMis, Mons, 98. 
Arachosia, Arrokhage, 188. 
Arachotus, R., 188. 
Aracthus, M., 120. 
R., 120. 
Aracynthus, M., 115. 
Aradus, Rarad, 165. 
Arar or Saucona, SaSne, R., 75. 78. 
A rat us, birth-place of, 156. 
Arausio, Orange, 77. 
A raxes, or Phasis, Anu, 182. 
Araxum, prom., 102. 
Arbela, Erbil, 182. 
Arbis, Ms., 186. 
Arcadia, 98. 103. 
Arcadians, traditions of the, 104. 

were called Parrhasii, 
104. 
Arcati Regia, Arcot, 191. 
Arch of Titus, 37. 
Archelais, Akterat, 159. 
Archemorus, 98. 
Archias, 49. 
Archipelago, derivation of the term, 

137. 
Archon, court of chief, 108. 
Ardea, 33. 40. 
Ardeatina, Via, 40. 
A r discus, R., 128. 
Arduenna Sylva, Forest of Ardennes, 

81. 
Arecomici, 76. 
Arelas, Aries, 77. 
Areopagus, 108. 
Arethusa, the fountain, 53. 101. 
Arevaci, people of Leon and CaaSk, 

72. 
Argaei, 96. 

Argams, Mons, Argith Dagh, 159. 
Argeatatorum, Strasbtwg, 62. 
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Argivi, 98. 

Argo, the famous ship, 119. 128. 

Argolicus Sinus, 97. 

Argolis, 98, 99. 102. 

Argos, Argo, 98. 

Ana, 186, 187. 

Pal us, 188. 
Ariaca, 189. 
Ariadne, 133. 
Ariana, Khorauan, 188. 
Aricia, 40. 

Ariconium, near Rosa, 61. 
Arii, 88. 
Arimaspi, 95. 
Arimathea, Ramleh, 174. 
Ariminum, Rimini, 26. 31. 40. 
Arimphaei, 95. 
Aristotle, birth-place of, 1 24. 

library and writings of, 
147. 
Arius, Heri, R., 188. 
Armenia, 182. 

Major, 160. 

Minor, 140. 160. 182. 
Arminius, a commander of the 

Cherusci, 86. 
Armorica, Bretagne, 79. 
Arnon, R., 168. 172. 
Arnus, Arno, 29, 30. 
Aroer, 168. 
Arpi, 46. 

Arpinum, Arpino, 33. 35, et seq. 
Arrabona, Raab, 91. 
Arretium Vetus, Arezzo, 30. 
Arsacia, Ret, 187. 
Arsacidae, dynasty of the, 187* 
Arsinoe, Suez, 205. 

Tochira, 203. 

or Crocodilopolis, Feium, 
209. 
Arsissa Pal us, lake of Fan, 183. 
Artabrum, Cape Finisterre, 68. 
Artacoana, Herat, 188. 
Artaxata, 183. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, 152. 
Artemisium, 41. 

Littus, 130. 
M., 103. 
Arverni, Auvergne, 74. 77. 
Arx, or Citadel, 36. 
Arza, Erze-Roum, 183. 
Ascalon, 171. 
Ascanius, lake, 141. 
Asciburgius, M., Mesenyebirge, 83. 
Ascra, 112. 



Asculum, in Apulia, 32. 

called Picenum, 32. 
Asdrubal, 31. 
Ashdod, 171. 
Asher, 168. 
Ashtaroth, 168. 
Asia, 137. 
Asia Minor, divisions of, 1 38. 

description of, 139, et 
seq. 
Asian marsh, 147. 
Asopus, R., 110.' 
Aspadana, lupafian, 185. 
Aspendus, 154. 
Asphaltites Lacus, or Dead Sea, 161. 

171. 
Asp is, or CI y pea, Ahlibia, 201. 
Assus, Behrem, 147. 
Assyria, Kurdistan, 181. 

its antient boundaries, 181. 
Asta, Asti, 26. 
Astacenus Sinus, 141. 
Astae, 126. 

Astapus, Abawi, 212. 
Asteria, 131. 

A st u res, people of Asturias, 69. 
Asturica, Astorga, 70. 
Astypalsea, or Stampalia, 131. 
Asyli, Clivus, 36. 
Asylum, or sacred grove, 36. 
Atalanta, birth-place of, 104. 
Atarneus, 147. 
Atella, 43. 
Atellani ludi, 43. 
Atergatis, 164. 
Aternus, Pescara, R., 44. 
Athamania, 120. 
Athemas, M., 116. 
Athena?, 107. 

ancient edifices, walls and 

ports of, 107, et seq. 
expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, 110. 
Athenians, Philip's victory over, 

112. 
Athens, Atini, or Setines, topo- 
graphy of, 107. 
general description of, its 
public edifices and chief 
objects of interest, 107, 
et seq. 
Athcrbal, de-AViv «C, vyi. 
At\\es\s, Adigc, \V„ 1*k *T\ . <^- 
\ M\\os, Mo«te Santo, \Stt.-V*A. 
1 cut v\vxou^cv V* ^*JKCkWK>* 
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Atlas, M., 194. 196. 

At rebates, Artois, 80. 

Atrebatii, people of Berkshire and 

part of Oxfordshire, 60. 
Atropatene, J 87. 
Atropates, 187. 
Attalia, Satalia, 154. 
Attalus leaves the kingdom of Per- 

gamns to the Romans, 147. 
Attica, its size, 106. 

original seat of the Ionians, 
97. 
Atticus, H., 108. 
P., 121. 
Attila, 28. 

Aturus, Adour, R„ 75. 
Aufidus, Ofanto, torrent, 46. 
Aufona, Nen, R., 59. 
Augusta, Praetoria, Aosta, 26. 

Rauracorum, Augst, 82. 
Suessionum, Soissons, 80. 
Taurinorum, Turin, 23. 
Trevirorum, Treves, 80. 
Veromanduorum, Saint 

Quentin, 80. 
Vindelicorum, Augsburg, 
90. 
Augusti, Portus, 42. 
Augustine, St., 198. 
Augustobona, Troyes, 78. 
Augustodunum, Autun, 78. 

Bayeux, 79. 
Augustus, Palatine library of, 35. 
mausoleum of, 39. 
residence of, 35. 
defeats the Vindelici, 90. 
his visit to Gaul, 76. 
his daughter Julia, 34. 
place of his death, 44. 
Aulerci Cenomani, Le Mans, 79. 
Eburovices, Evreux, 79. 
Aulis 111. 130. 
Aulon, or the Hollow Syria, 163. 

175. 
Auranitis, 172. 
Aurasius. M., 198. 
Aurea Chersonesus, Malaya, 191. 
Aurelia Via, 26. 40. 
Aurelian, the Emperor, 164. 

wall of, 35. 39. 
AureVumi, Orleans, 79. 
Aurunci, 39. 
Ausci, 78. 
Ausonesy 21. 
\uaonia, or Italia, 21. 



Autricum, Chortres, 79. 
Auximum, Osimo, 32. 
Auxume, Auxum, 212. 
Avaricum, Bourges, 77. 
Avenio, Avignon, 77, 
Aventicum, Avenche, 82. 
Aventine Hill, 35. 38. 
A vermis Lacus, 43. 
Axius, Vardor, R., 122. 
Azania, Ajan, 212. 
Azorus, 120. 
Azotus, Ashdod, 211. 

Baal, slaughter of the priests of, 
169. 

Babylon, HiOah, 178. 

description of, 178, et seq. 
taken by Cyrus, 179. 
an Egyptian city of this 
name, or Old Cairo, 
208. 

Babylonia, Irak Arabi, 178. 

Babylonians, addicted to astrology, 
180. 

Bacchus, the theatre and temple of, 
or Dionysium, 108. 

Bactra Zariaspa, Balkh, 189. 

Bactria, 188. 

Bactriana, 188, 189. 

Baetica, Andalusia, 67, 68. 71. 

Baetis, Guadalquivir, R., 68. 

Baeturia, part of Estremadura and 
Seville, 72. 

Bagacum, Bavay, 81. 

Bagistana, 187. 

Bagrada, R., 185. 

Bagradas, Megerda, 198. 

Baiae, Baja, 43. 

Bajocasses, Bayeux, 79. 

Baleares Insula;, Majorca and Mi- 
norca, 72. 

Bambyce, 164. 

Bantia, 47. 

Barce, 204. 

Barcino, Barcelona, 69. 

Bardine, or Chrysorrhoas, Baradi, 
h., 163. 

Bargylia, 152. 

Bargyliacus Sinus, 152. 

Barium, Bari, 47. 

Barn us, M., 122. 

Ytasaxate^ Mons, 211. 
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Basilica of Constantine, 37. 

Basilius, R., 180. 

Bastarn*, 94. 

Bastitani, in Murcia, 71. 

Bastuli, Phoenician, Malaga, 71. 

Batanaea, 172. 

Batava Castra, Passau, 90. 

Batavi, 81. 

Batna?, Adaneh, 164. 

Battle of Actium, 92. 1 16. 

jEgates Insula?, 54. 200. 

JEgos Potamos, 127, 

Arbela, 164. 

Arginusse, 148. 

Bene ven turn, 45. 

Canna?, 47. 200. 

Caudium, 45. 

Caunus, M„ 67. 

Chaeronea, 1)2. 

Coronea, 112. 

Cunaxa, 180. 

Delium, 111. 

Gaugamela, 182. 

Granicus, R., 145. 

Hieromax, 175. 

Ipsus, 158. 

Issus, 157. 

Leuctra, HI. 

Londinium, 60. 

Manlianus Saltus, 68. 

Mantinea, 104. 

Marathon, 110. 

Metaurus, R., 31. 

Munda, 71. 

Mycale, 148. 

Nicopolis, 93. 

Nola, 44. 

Pharsalia, 1 20. 

Philippi, 125. 

Placentia, 27. 

Plattea, 111. 

Pydna, 123. 

Salamis, 107. 

Sybota, 121. 

Thapsus, 198. 201. 

Thermopylae, 114. 

Thrasymenus, 200. 

Thyrea, 99. 

Ticinus, 200. 

Trebia, 25. 200. 

Turia, R., 69. 

Vercellae, 85. 

Zama, 200. 
Battus, 204. 
BtUulum, 46, 



\ 



Bebii, Ms., 92. 

Bebrycia, 140. 

Bedriacum, Cividala, 27. 

Beersheba, 171. 

Belga?, inhabit the district between 
the Seine and Lower Rhine, 74. 

Belga?, inhabitant* of Wiltshire, So- 
mersetshire, and part of Hamp- 
shire, 59. 

Belgica, 80. 

Prima and Secunda, 80. 

Belisama, Mersey, R., 59. 

Belisarius, 198. 

Bellerophon, 153. 155. 

Bellona worshipped by the Eastern 
nations as the Goddess of 
Love, 144. 
temple of, plundered by 
Antony, 160. 

Bellovaci, Btauvais, 80. 

Belus, 178. 

Benacus, Logo di Garda, 25. 27. 

Beneharnum, Bearn f 78. 

Beneventum, Beneoento, 45. 

Benjamin, tribe of, 168. 

Berenice, or Hesperis, Bernie, 203. 
212. 

Bergomum, Bergamo, 27. 

Beroea, Cara Verio, I2S. 
or Chalybon, 164. 

Berytus, Bet/rout, 165. 

Bessi, 126. 

Bethabara, 175. 

Bethany, 175. 

Bethel, 170. 

Bethesda, pool of, 174, 

Beth-horon, 170. 

Bethlehem, 171. 175. 

Bethsaida, 173. 

Bethsaida, or Julias, 1 75. 

Bethsan, or Scythopolis, Beitsan, 
173. 

Bethshan, 169. 

Bethulia, 169. 172. 

Bezetha, 174. 

Bias, birth-place of, 151. 

Bibracte, 78. 

Bilbilis, 70. 

Billaeus, R., 140. 

Bisaltae, 122. 

Bisanthe, or Rhcedestus, Rodosto, 
127. 

B"\tW\a, V2»* \A». 

1.% 
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Bituriges Cubi, Berri, 77. 

Vivisci, 77. 
Bizya, 128. 

Blestium, Monmouth, 61 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 60. 

defeated, 60. 
Boarium, Forum, 38. 
Bocchus, 196. 

Bodotria, Firth of Forth, 59. 
Boebeis, L , 120. 
Breotia, Livadia, 97. 106. 110. 
Bogus, Bog, R., 94. 
Boii, or Boiobemi, Bohemia, 87. 
Bo'iura, 114. 
Bolbitinum Ostium, Raschid, or 

Rosetta, 207. 
Bolerium, Land's End, or Cape 

Cornwall, 58. 
Bononia, Bologna (tit Italy), 27. 
Borbetomagus, Worm*, 82. 
Borborus Lacus, 123. 
Boreum, Matins Head, prom., 66. 
Borussi, 95. 

Borysthenes, Dnieper, 94. 
Bosphorus, 95. 128. 
Bostra, Bozra, or Bezer, 172. 
Bovillse, 40. 

Bracara Augusta, Braga, 70. 
Braccata, Gallia, 74. 
Bradanus, Bradano, 48. 
Brauron, 110. 
Brauronia, temple of, 110. 
Brenni, or Brauni, 89, n. 
Brennus, his victory over the Ro- 
mans, 41. 
leads his army to Phrygia, 
142. 
Bridges, the longest in Europe, 93, n. 
Brigantes, people of Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland, 61. 
Brigantinus Lacus, 90. 
Brigantium, Betancos, near Corvnna, 
70. 
Bregenz, 90. 
Brilessus, M., 106. 
Briseis, country of, 147. 
Britain, invaded by J. Caesar, 58. 

extent of the Roman pro- 
vince of, 58. 
Britannia, Antiqua, 58. 
Prima, 62. 
Secunda, 62. 
British Island*, 65. 
Privates Portus, Brest* 80. 



Brixentae, 90. 
Brixia, Brescia, 27. 
B meter i, Lower Munster, 86. 
Brundusium, Brindisi, 39. 48. 125. 
Brusa, or Bursa, 140 
Bruttii, or Bruttiorum Ager, 46. 
49. 
principal rivers of, 49. 
Brutus, Decimus, besieged in Mu- 

tina by Marcus Antonius, 27. 
Budini, 94. 
Bullaeum, BuUth, 61. 
Burdigala, Bordeaux, 77. 
Burgundiones, people of Burgundy, 

in France, 88. 
Burii, 87. 
Burrium, Usk, 61. 
Bursa, or Brusa, 140. 
Buthrotum, 121. 
Byzaciura, 201. 
Byzantium, Constantinople, Istamboul, 

127. 

Cabira, or Sebaste, Sivas, 160. 
Cabiri, the deities named, 129. 
Cacus, cave of, 38. 
Cadmea, the, 112. 

Cadmus, founder of the Boeotian 
Thebes, 112. 
the Phoenician, 165. 
Cadmus, M., 152. 
Cadurci, Cahors, 77. 
Caecubus Ager, 34. 
Caelian Hill, 35. 38. 
Csenina, 32. 

Caere, or Agylla, Ctr-Fefert, 31. 
Ca?sar, J., his invasion of Britain, 5$. 
from what place in Gaul be 
embarked to invade Bri- 
tain, 59. 
his landing-place in Britain, 

59. 
his victory at Pharsalia, 120. 
passes the Rubicon, 26. 
temple of, 37. 

Claudius, birth-place of, 78. 
Caesar Augusta, Saragotsa, 70. 
Carearea, Jersey, I., 79. 

of Samaria, 173. 
ad Argarom, 160k 
Philippi, 17U. 
C&sarodunum, Tours, 79. 
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Caieta, Gaeta, S4w 

Calabri, 47. 

Calabria, 39. 46, et seq. 

Calagurris, Calahorra, 69. 

Calauria, I., 98, 

Cales, 43. 

Caleti, Pays de Caux, 79. 

Calle, Oporto, 68. 

Calle, or Portus Callis, Portugal, 70. 

Calleva, SUehester, 60. 65. 

Calliaeci, or Calliaci, tit Gallieia, 70. 

Callipolis, GaUipoli, 48. 127. 

Calpe, Gibraltar, 68. 

Caluro, 76. 

Calycadnus, Ghuik-sov, R., 155. 

Calydon, 115. 

Calydonian boar-hunt, 115. 

Calymna, Calmina, 135. 

Camalodunum, Maldon, 60. 

Camaracum, Cambray, 81. 

Camarina, or Hyperia, Camarana,54. 

Cambunii, M., 97. 122. 

Cainbyses, 205. 

Camirus, 135. 

Campanae, 44. 

Campania, Campagna, 29. 42. 

its rivers, 42. 
Campi Geloi, 54. 

Laestrygonii, 53. 

Lapidei, Plaint de CraUy 75. 

Phlegraei, Solfatara, 43. 

Raudii, 26. 
Campus Martius at Rome, 35. 39. 
Sceleratus, S9. 
Spar tar i us, 71. 
Cana, Coloni, 148. 

of Galilee, 172. 
Canaanites, the, 167. 
Cannae, 46. 47. 

battle of, 47. 
Canopic Mouth of the Nile, Maadie, 

207. 
Canopus, 207. 
Cantabri, people of Oviedo and San- 

tandtr, 69. 
Cantii, people of Kent and part of 

Middlesex, 59. 
Cantium, prom., North Foreland, 58. 
Canusium, Canosa, 47. 
Capena, 39, 40. 
Capernaum, 172. 
Caphareus, prom., 130. 
Capitol of Rome, 36, et seq, 
Capitol i as, 175. 
CapitoJinus Clivus, 36, 



Capitolinus Mons, 35, 36. 
Capotes, M., 182. 
Cappadocia, 140. 155. 159. 
Cappadocians refuse their liberty, 

159. 
Capreae, I., 44. 
Capsa, Cafsa, 201. 
Capua, 39. 43. 

Nova, 43. 
Caracalla, baths of, 38. 
Caractacus defeated by Ostorius 

Scapula, 61. 
Caralis, Cagliari, 56. 
Caralitis Lacus, 155. 
Carambis, Cape Karampi, 139, 140. 
Cardia, 126. 
Carduchi, 181. 
Careiae, 31. 
Caria, 135. 140. 152. 

Ionian settlements in, 152. 
Carian, a name for slaves, 152. 
Carina?, 38. 
Caristi, 68. 

people of Biscay, 69. 
Carmana, JTerman, 186. 
Carmania, Kerman, 186. 
Carmel, M., 162. 169. 171. 
Carni, 24. 28. 
Carniola, 29. 

Carnuntum, Alttnboury, 91. 
Carnutes, 79. 

Carpathium Pelagus, 1S6, 137. 
Carpathus, Scarpanto, 136. 
Carpetani, in New Castile, 70. 
Carpetanus, M., Castilian Ms., 67. 
Carrhae, or Haran, 180. 
Carseoli, 32. 

Carthage, a colony of Tyrians, 

199. 

called Carthada by its 

founders, and Carchedon 

by the Greeks, 199. 

destroyed by Scipio Afri- 

canus Minor, 200. 
rebuilt by Augustus, 200. 
destroyed by the Arabs, 
200. 
Carthaginians defeated by the 
Romans off the JEgates Insula?, 
54. 
Carthago Nova, Carthagena, 71. 
Cartismandua, queen of the Btv- 

Carus, Cher,T3U%*l&« 
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Casalus Sinus, Calm, 56. 

Casia Saltus, 86. 

Casilinum, or Capua Nova, Capua, 

43. 
Casius, M., 162. 207. 
Caspius, M., 187. 
Cassander, 1 23, 1 24. 
Cassandria, 124. 
Cassia Via, 41. 

Cassiterides, Stilly Islet, 58. 65. 
Castabala, 160. 

Castalia, or Fons Castalius, 113. 
Casta) ides, a name of the Muses, 

113. 
Castor and Pollux, birth-place of, 

99. 
Castulo, 70. 
Catabathmus Magnus, Akabetossolom, 

195. 204. 
Catacombs, the, of Syracuse, 53. 
Cataea, Kais, I., 186. 
Catakekaumene, 151. 
Catalauni, people of Chalons, 80. 
Catana, 53. 
Cataonia, 160. 
Cato Uticensis, his death, 199. 

his march along the Syrtes 
infested by serpents, 203. 
Catti, or Cattivclauni, inhabitants of 

Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and 

Buckinghamshire, 60. 
Catullus, birth-place of, 27. 
Caturiges, 77. 
Caucasian passes, 184.. 
Caucasus, mountains of, 184. 
Caucones, 141. 
Caudium, 45. 
Caulon, 49. 
Caunus, M., 67. 
Cayster, Kitchik- Minder, R., 140. 

148. 
Cebenna, M., Cevennes, 75. 
Cedron, the brook, 174. 
Celaenae, 157, 158. 
Celeia, CiUi, 91. 
Celtae, or Galli, 74. 
Celtiberi, people inhabiting part of 

Arragon and Valencia, 70. 
Celtiberi, victory obtained over, by 

Gracchus, 67. 
Celtici, 74. 
Cenchreae, 99. 103. 
Cenimagni Jceni, 60. 
Cenomani, 24. 
Centum Cell*, Chita Feccfcta,'3\. 



Ceos, Zia. I., 131. 

Cephallenia, Cefalonia, 133. 

Cephisus, 106. 109, 110. 115, 

Ceramic gulf, 1 52. 

Ceramicus, the, 109. 

Ceramus, Keramo, 153. 

Cerasus, Keresoun, 144. 

Ceraunii, Ms., 120. I 

Cerberus, dragged from hell by 

Hercules, 141. 
Ceres, 52. 106. 
Ceretani, 69. 
Cestrus, R., 154. 
Cetius, Mons, 90. 
Chaberis, Cavery, 191. 
Chaboras, or Araxes, 180. 
Chabrias, tomb of, 109. 
Chaeronea, battles of, 112. 
Chalcedon, Kadikeui, why called the 

City of the Blind, 141. 
Chalcidice, 122. 164. 
Chalcis, Egripo, 111. 124. 130. 

Old Haleb, 164. 
Chaldaea, Irak, 178. 
Chaldaean astrology, 180. 
Chaldei of Pontus, 145. 
Clialybes, 145. 
Chalybon, Beroea, Haleb, or Aleppo, 

164. 
Chalybonitis, 164. 
Chaonia, 121. 
Chares, sculptor, 135. ' 
Charidemum, C. de Gata, 67, 68. 
Charlemagne, 86. 
Charra?, 181. 

Charybdis and Scylla, 52. 
Chatti, 87. 
Chauci Majores, Oldenburg, 85. 

Minores, Bremen, 85. 
Chelidoniee Insula?, Cape Kdidoui, 

153. 
Chelidonium, Pr., 153. 
Chelonatas, Prom., C. Tornese, 102. 
Chelonates Lacus, Fitre, 194. 
Cherith, brook of, 1 70. 
Cherries brought from Pontus into 

Italy by Lucullus, 144. 
Chersonesus, Cimbrica, in Hdsttin, 
84, 85. 
Taurica, Cherson, 95. 
Thracica, 126\ 
Cherusci, Lunenburg, Brunswick, and 
Brandenburg, i&fc % 

CVvvaw vivcvfc, YiV 
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Chinalaphis, Shellif, R., 197. 

Chinnereth, Sea of, 167. 172. 

Chios, Scio, I., 134. 

Choaspes, R., 185. 

Chorasmii, Kharasm, 189. 

Chorazin, 172. 

Christ, the scene of his birth, suffer- 
ings, and death, 167. 

Chrysa, or Sminthium, 146. 

Chryses, 147. 

Chrysippus, birth-place of, 1 56. 

Chrysoceras, or Golden Horn at 
Constantinople, 127. 

Chrysopolis, Scutari, 141. 

Chrysorrhoas, R., 163. 

Chrysostom, St., place of his banish- 
ment, 160. 

Chytrus, Chytria, 136. 

Ciabrus. R., 93. 

Cianus Sinus, 141. 

Cibistra, Kam-Hissar, 160. 

Cibyra, Buraz, 158. 

Cicero, birth-place of, 35. 

celebrated villa of, 34. 

house of, 38. 

proconsul of Cilicia, 157. 164. 

Cichyrus, 121. 

Ciconii, 126. 

Cilicia, 135. 140. 155. 

Campestris, 155. 
Trachea, ] 55. 

Cilicia Pylae, 155. 

Cilician pirates, 154. 156. 

Cimbri, 85. 

defeated by Marius, 26. 85. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, 95. 

Cimmerii, 44. 95. 

Cimolus, Argentiera, I., 131. 

Cimon, 154. 

Cinyphs, Wadi- Quaham, 202. 

Circe, fabulous residence of the en- 
chantress, 33. 

Circeii, Monte CirceUo, 33. 

Circesium, or Carchemish, Kerkesieh, 
181. 

Circus Maximus, S8. 

Cirrlia, 113. 

Cirta, in Numidia, 198. 

Cissia, 185. 

Citadel, or Arz, 36. 

Cithaeron, M., 106. 

Citium, Cito, 136. 

Cius, 141. 

Cladeus, R, 10L 
CJanis, CAiano, 30. 






Claros, 150. 
Clauda, Goto, I., 133. 
Claudia, Via, 40, et seq. 
Claudius, Nero, the consul, 31. 

Caesar, birth-place of, 78. 
Clausentum, Southampton, 60. 65. 
Clazomena?, Vourla, 150. 
Cleon, 100. 
Cleona?, 98. 
Cleopatra, account of her visit to 

Antony, 155. 
Cleopatris, 207. 
Climax, a summit of M. Taurus, 

153. 
Clivus Capitolinus, 36. 

Asyli, 36. 
Cloaca Maxima, 37. 
Clod ins, death of, 40. 
Clusium, Chiusi, 30. 
Clypea, 200. 
Cnemis, M., 113, 114. 
Cnidos, 153. 
Cocytus, R„ 121. 
Codanus Sinus, Baltic Sea, 88. 
Coele, 101. 

Coele- Syria, valley of, 163. 
Colanica, Lanark, 62. 
Colapis, Kidpa, R., 92. 
Colchis, Mingrelia, 183. 
Collatia, 41. 

Collis Hortulorum, Monte Pincio, 39. 
Quirinalis, 35. 37. 39. 
Viminalis, 35. 37. 
Coloe Pal us, Bahr Dembea, 212. 
Colonia, Colchester, 60. 65. 
Colonia Agrippinensis, Cologne, 81. 
Colon us, Athenian hill of, 109. 
Colophon, 150. 

in printing, explained, 
150. 
Cohphonem addere, 150. 
Colossae, Chonos, 158. 
Colosseum, Coliseo, 38. 
Colossus of Rhodes, by Chares, 135* 
Colubraria, 73. 
Comana, A urea, 160. 

Pontica, locat, 144. 
Comata, Gallia, 74. 
Comedi Ms., Kara Dagh, 189. 
Commagene, 163. 
Comum, Como, 27. 
Concani, 69. 

Concoxd, TfcYK\\* c^^^A, 
Coiidate, R*uue*,*\%«»*^ 
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Confluentes, Coblenz, 81. 
Conimbriga, Coimbra, 72. 
Conoviura, Conway, 61. 
Consentia, Consenza, 49. 
Constantia, Constanta, 136. 

CoutanceM, 79. 
Constantina, 19K. 
Con stan tine, birth-place of, 93. 
basilica of, 37. 
place of his baptism, 38. 
Constantinople, Istamboul, 127. 

Roman empire trans- 
ferred to, 1 27. 
taken by the Turks, 
127. 
Constantius Chlorus, death of, 62. 
Contestani, 71. 

Contra Aquincum, Pesth, 91. 
Copae, HI. 

Copais, Topolias, L., 110. 
Coptos, Kypt, 210. 
Coracesium, Alaya, \ 54. 
Corax, M„ 106. 
Corey ra, Corfu, 134. 

sedition of, 134. 
Corduba, Cordova, 72. 
Corfinium, 45. 

Corinium, or Durocornovium, Ci- 
rencester, 60. 65. 
Corinth, city of, 102. 

gulf of, 97. 102. 
the isthmus of, 97. 103. 
Corioli, 41, 

Coritani, people of Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Staff >rd*hire, 60. 
Cornavii, inhabitants of Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and Cheshire, 61, 
Corodanum, Ras-el-Had, 178. 
Corone, 100. 
Coronea, 112. 
Corpilli, 126. 
Corsica, I., 56. 
Corsote, 181. 
Cortona, 30. 
Corycian cave, 113. 
Corycus, Curco, 156. 
Cos, Stanco, 135. 
Cosetani, 69. 

Cottian Alps, Mont Genevre, 24. 77* 
Cottius, 24. 77. 
Cotuantu, 90. 
Cot/wum, Kutaiah, 158* 
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Cragus, M., 153. 

Cranius, M., ] 16. 

Crassus, Roman triumvir, scene of 
his death, 180. 

Crater, bay named, 44. 

Crathes, Crati, R.,49. 

Cremera, R., 41. 

Cremna, Kebrinaz, 155. 

Cremona, neighbouring to Mantua, 
26. 

Crete, CantSa, I., 132. 

Creticum Mare, 137. 

Crissa, 113. 

Crissseus Sinus, 113. 

Criu Metopou, 95. 132* 

Crobyzi, 92. 

Croesus, residence of, 151. 
his captivity, 151. 

Cranium, or the Hill of Saturn, 101. 

Croton, Crotona, 50. 

Ctesias, his geographical informa- 
tion, 8. 

Ctesiphon, city of, 179. 

Cucusus, Cocsan, 160. 

Cuda, R., 72. 

Cumae, a city of Campania, 44. 
149. 
a city of Lydia, 44. 149. 

Cumean Sybil, residence of, 149. 

Cunaxa, defeat of Cyrus at, 1 80. 

Cuneus, Algarve, 72. 

Curalius, R., 118. 

Cures, 32. 39. 41 . 

Curetes, or Idaei Dactyli, worship 
of, 132. 

Curiosolit®, 80. 

Curium, Piscopia, 136. 

Curius, his defeat of Pyrrhus, 45. 

Currus Deorum, 194. 

Curtius, gulf of, 37. 

Cyaneae, or Symplegades, 128. 

Cybele, worship of, 132. 142. 

Cyclopes, 53. 

Cyclopum Scopuli, 53. 

Cydnus, R., 155. 

Cydonia, Khania, 132. 

Cydonians, celebrated for archery, 
132. 

Cyllene, Glarentza, 102. 
M., 103. 

Cyme, or Cumae* Nemourt, 149. 

Cynetha?, 105. 

CyiMftfaswctt, \W« Tvugticlty* how ac- 
coYvctte& fox, \&&« 
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Cynosarges, 109. 

Cynthia, 132. 

Cynthius, 132. 

Cynthus, M., 132. 

Cyparissia, 100. 

Cyparissius Sinus, 100. 

Cyparissus, H., 100. 

Cyprus, L, 136. 

Cyrenaica, Barca, 195. 203. 

Cyrene, 204. 

Cyrnos, or Corsica, I., 56. 

Cyroschata, 189. 

Cyrrhestica, 164. 

Cyrrhus, Corns, 164. 

Cyrus takes Babylon, 179. 

Cyrus the Younger, his expedition 
against Artaxerxes, 151. 
defeated and slain by Ar- 
taxerxes, 180. 

Cyrus, R., 183, 184. 

Cyta, 184. 

Cytaeis, a name given to Medea, 
184. 

Cythera, Cerigo, 133. 

Cytherea, a. name of Venus, 133. 

Cythnus, Thermia, 131. 

Cytineum, 115. 

Cy torus, Kitros, 141, 142. 

Cyzicus, I., 145. 

Daci, 93, 94. 

Dacia, part of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 92. 

Dacia Trajani, part of Hungary, 
Transylvania, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia, 94. 

Dacia Cis- Danubiana, or Dacia 
Aureliani, 92. 

Dadastana, 143. 

Daedalus, 133. 

Dahae, 189. 

Dalmatae, Dalmatia, 92. 

Damascus, Demesk, Gouteh* Demesk, 
163. 

Damnii, people in Renfrew, Lanark, 
and Linlithgow, 62, 

Damnonii, or Dumnonii, inhabitants 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, 60. 

Dan, 168. 

Danai, 96. 

Daphne, Beit el Ma, groves and foun- 
tains of, 162. 

Danubius, Danube, R., 89, et seq. 

D&radax, R., 164. 
Dardaaia, 92. 129. 145. 
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Dardanus, 145. 
Dargidus, R., 189. 
Darn is, Dome, 204. 
Daromas, a part of Judaea, 175. 
Daruenum, or Durovernum, Canter- 
bury, 59. 
Dassaretae, 125. 
Da u lis, Lai us slain by (Edipus at, 

114. 
Daunia, 46. 

Daunus, king of Apulia, 46. 
David, King, 168. 
Dea, Die, 77. 
Dead Sea, 171. 
Decapolis, the, 1 73. 
Decelea, fortress of, 110. 
Deiotarus, 142. 

Cicero's oration in favour 
of, 142. 
Delium, Dramisi, 111. 

defeat of the Athenians at, 
111. 
Del os, its sanctity, 131. 

antient names of, 131. 
thought moveable antiently, 
131. 
Delphi, Castri, city, temple, and 

oracle of, 113. 
Delta, the, 206. 
Demetae, 61. 
Demetrias, 119. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 119. 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 158. 
Democritus, birth-place of, 126. 
Demophoon, 124. 
Demosthenes, death of, 99. 119. 

his speech De Corona, 
114. 
Derbe, 158. 
Derbiccae, 189. 
Dertona, Tortona, 26. 
Dertosa, Tortosa, 69. 
Deucalion, 119. 
Deus Lunus, 181. 
Deva, or Deona, Chester, 65. 
Devana, Via, 65. 
Dia, Standia, I., 133. 
Diablintes, 79. 

Diana, celebrated temples of, 40. 150. 
statue of, carried off by 
Xerxes, 110. 
Dianium, Cape St. Martin, 68. 
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Dictymnarus, Mora, 132. 

l>ido, 199. 

Digentia, Licema, R., and Horace's 

Sabine farm, 33. 
Dindymene, a name of Cybele, 143. 
Dindyraus, M., 142. 
Dio Caesarea, 172. 
Diocletian, birth-place of, 92. 

baths of, 39. 
Diogenes, birth-place of, 142. 
Dioinede, founder of the cities of 

Arpi and Canusium, 46, 47. 
Diometa, 109. 
Dionysius, citadel of, 53. 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, birth- 
place of, 152. 
Dionysius Periegetes, notice of his 

geography in hexameters, 13. 
Dioscoridis Insula, Socotra, 178. 
Dioscurias, 183. 
Diospolis, 173. 
Dipylon gate, 109. 
Dira?, Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 178. 
Dirce, fountain of, 112. 
Dium, Stan-dia, 122. 
Dium in the Decapolis, 175. 
Divodurum, or Metis, Metz, 80. 
Dobuni, people of Oxfordshire and 

Gloucestershire, 60. 
Dodona, vocal oaks of, 121. 
Dolopia, 118. 
Domitian, equestrian statue of, 37. 

circus ofj 39. 
Domus Lateranoruin, 38. 
Donusa, I., 131. 
Dores, 96. 

Dorian colonies, 96. 
Doridis Sinus, 153. 
Doris, territory of, 106. 115. 
Dorylseum, Eski Shehr, 158. 
Dotion, prom., 97. 
Drangiana, 188. 
Dravus, Drave, 89. 91. 
Drepanum, Trapani, 54. 102. 
Drinus, Drino, R., 92. 
Druentia, Durance, R., 75. 77. 
Druids, 79. 
Drusus, the projector of a canal which 

now forms the Zuvder Zee, 85. 
Drusus subdues the Genauni, 25. 
Dubis, Doubs, 82. 
Dubris, Dover, 59. 
Dunium, Maiden Castle* 60. 
Duraniua, Dordogne, tt., 75. 
Duria, Dora, 25. 



Durius, Douro, R., 67, 68. 

Durnovaria, Dorchester, 60. 

Durobrivae, Rochester, 59. 

Durocatalaunum, Chalons-swr- 
Marne, 80. 

Durocortorum, Rheims, 80. 

Durolipons, Godmauchester, 65. 

Durotriges, inhabitants of Dorset- 
shire, 60. 

Duroveraum, or Daruenum, Can- 
terbury, 59. 

Dyme, 102. 

Dyrrachium, Durazzo, 125. 

Ebal, M., 170. 
Eblana, Dublin, 66. 
Eboracum, Fork, 62. 
Ebrodunum, Embrun, 77. 
Eburones, a people of Gallia, who 

were extirpated by J. Caesar, 81. 
Ebusates. 78. 
Ebusus, Yviga, I., 73. 
Ecbatana, Hamedan, 185. 187. 
Ecclesia, the, of Athens, 109. 
Eohinades Insula?, 115. 
Edessa, JEge, 123. 

Orfa, or Urfah, 180. 
Edetani, people in part of Saragossa, 

Teruel, and Valencia, 70. 
Edom, of Scripture, 175. 177, 
Edomites, 168. 
Edones, 122. 
Edrei, 168. 

Egeste, or Segeste, 54. 
Eglon, 171. 

Egnatia, or Gnatia, 47. 
Ekron, 171. 

Elagabalus, temple of, 1 63. 
Elaver, AUier, R., 75. 
Elaea, Ialea, 147. 
Elatea, 113. 

taken by Philip, 114* 
Eleusinian Ceres, account of tbe 

removal of the statue of, 106. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 106. 

abolished by the em- 
peror Theodosius, 107. 
Eleusis, Lepsina, 106. 
Eleuthene, Gypto Castro, 110. 
Eleutherios, Stoa, 108. 
Elijah, scenes of his miracles, 165. 

170. 
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Elymtei, 185. 

Elymais, 185. 

Elymiotis, 122. 

Emerita Augusta, Merida, 72. 

Emesa, Hems, 163. 

Emmaus, or Nicopolis, 174. 

Emodi, Ms, 189. 

Emporia?, or Byzacium, 69. 201, 

Endor, M., 169. 

Engedi, 171. 

Enipeus H., 118. 

Enna, Castro Janni, or Giovanni, 

55. 
Ennea Hodoi, Jenekevi, 125. 
Ennius, birth-place of, 48. 
Eordaei, 122. 126. 

Epaininondas defeats the Spartans 

at Leuctra, 111. 
his victory and death 
at Mantinea, 104. 
Ephesus, Aiasolok, city and temple 

of, 150. 
Ephraim, 168. 170. 
Ephyra, 121. 
Ephyre, 102. 
Epidamnus, 125. 
Epidaurus, Old Ragusa, 92. 98. 
Epiphaneia, Hamah, 163. 
Epipola?, 53. ' 

Epirus, Albania, 97. 116, 117. 120. 
Eponymi, statues of the, 108. 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 1 1. 
Erectheum, the, 108. 
Eretria, GravaKnais, 130. 
Eridanus, Po, It., 22. 25. 
Erineum, 115. 
Eriphyle, 116. 
Ermin Street, 65. • 
Erycina, 54. 
Erymanthine boar, 103. 
Ery man thus, M., 103. 
R., 104. 
Erythrae, 150. 
Erythra?um Mare, 186. 
Erythrean Sibyl, 150. 
Erythyia, I., 68. 
Eryx, Lerici, 30. 

M., 54. 
Esau, 168. 
Esdraelon, 173. 
Eshcol, the brook, 171. 
Esia, or Isara, Oise, R., 75. 
Esquilinus, Mans, 35. 38. 
Etocetum. Wall, 6*1. 65. 
Etrurin, X9. 40, 
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Etruria, rivers and lakes in, 29, 30. 
Etruscan Confederation, the, 30. 
Etymander, Helmind, It., 188. 
Eubaea, 114. 130. 
Euboicum Mare, 105. 
Euclid, birth-place of, 106. 
Eudoxus, his knowledge of geo- 
graphy, 10. 
Euganei, 24. 
Euleus, R., 185. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 147. 

library of, 147. 
Euphrates, R., 139. 162. 178. 180. 

182. 
Euripides, birth-place of, 107. 

tomb of, 124. 

the Hippolytus of, 98. 

Iphigenia in Tauris of, 
95. 
Euripus, R., 110, 111. 130. 
Eurotas, R., 99. 
Euryalus, 54. 
Eurymedon, R., 154. 
Eurysaces, 56. 

Euxinus, Pontus, 94, 95. 127. 139, 
Evenus, Fidari, 115. 
Exarchs of Ravenna, 27. 

Fabii, memorable defeat of the, 4 1. 

Faesulse, Fiesole, 30. 

Falerii, or Falisci, Falari, 30. 

Falernum, 43. 

Fanum Fort una?, Fano, 31. 

Ferentum, 47. 

Feriae Latin a?, 41. 

Feronia, grove of, 40. 

Fescennium, SO. 

Fibrenus, R., 33. 

Fidena?, 41. 

Firmum, Fermo, 32. 

Flaminia Via, 40. 

Flavia Csesariensis, 62. 

Flevo, Yssel, 85. 

Flevus, Lacus, Zuyder Zee, 85. 

Florentia, Florence, 30. 

Fons Castalius, 113. 

Sol is, 209. 
Formiae, 34. 
Fortunatae Insula?, or Canary Islands, 

212. 
Forum Appii. 40. 

Boarium, 38. 
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Forum Segusianorum, Feur, 78. 

Foss Way, 65. 

Fossa, strait of, 56. 

Franks, the, 87. 

Fregella?, 35. 

Freutani, 45. 

Frento, R., 45. 

F return Gall icum, Straits of Dover, 59. 

Fret urn Herculeum, or Gaditanum, 

Straits of Gibraltar, 195. 
Frisii, Frisons, in part of Holland, 

Friesland and Groningen, 85. 
Fucinus Lacus, Logo di Ctlano, 32, 

33. 44. 
Fun dan us Lacus, 34, 
Fundi, 34. 

Gabii, 41. 
Gad, tribe of, 168. 
Gadara, 175. 
Gadarenes, 175. 

Gadeni, inhabitant* of Selkirk* Rox- 
burgh, and Northumberland, 62. 
Gades, Cadiz, 72. 
Gaetulia, Biledulgerid, 195. 
Galatia, 140. 142. 
Galen, birth-place of, 147. 
Galesus, Galeso, 47. 
Galihea, Galilee, 172. 
Gentium, 172. 
Inferior, 172. 
Superior, 172. 
Galilee of the Nations, 1 72. 
Galilee, Sea of, 172. 
Galli, 74. 

Senones, 29. 
Gallia, divisions of, 74. 

rivers of, 75. 

cities of, 76. 

mountains of, 76. 

Belgica, 59. 80. 

Braccata, 74. 

Cisalpina, 24. 26, tt ttq. 

Cispadana, 25. 27. 

Comata, or Celtica, 74. 

Lugdunensis, 76. 78. 

Narbonensis, 76. 

Provincia, 74. 

Togata, 23. 

Transpadana, 24. 27. 
Gallicus Sinus, 76. 
Gallo-Grseci*, 142. 
Gamala, 175. 

Ganganorum, From., Braichy P»U, 
58. 



Gangeticus Sinus, Bay of Bengal, 
191. 

Gangra, Kankiari, 142. 

Garama, Gharmet, 202. 

Garamantes, 202. 

Garaphii, Ms., 196. 

Garganus, M., 46. 

Garumna, Garonne, R., 74. 75. 

Gath, 171. 

Gaugamela, Darius defeated in the 
battle of, 182. 

Gaulon, 172. 

Gaulonitis, 172. 

Gaulos, Gaza, 56. 

Gaza, 171. 

Gaza, or Gazaca, Tebriz, or Tattris, 
187. 

Gedrosia, Mekran, 186. 

Gela, Terra Nova, 54. 

Gel i mas, the last king of the Van- 
dals, 198. 

Gell, Sir W*., his description of the 
plain of Troy, 146. 

Geloi Campi, 54. 

Geloni, 94. 

Genabum, Or leant, 79. 

Genauni, 25. 89. 

subdued by Drusus, 25. 89, n. 

Gennesareth, Sea of, 1 67. 

Genseric, 84. V 

Genua, Genoa, 24. 26. 

Geography, Antient, 1. 
Mythic, 1. 
Historical, 1. 6. 
Systematic, 1. II. 
Geometric 1* 11- 

Gerasstus, 130. 

Gerar, 171. 

Gerasa, Jerash, 175. 

Gere n a, 101. 

Gerenia, 102. 

Gcrenius, 101. 

Gcrgesa, 175. 

Gergovia, 77. 

Gerisa, Gherze, 202. 

Gerizim, M., 170. 173. 

Ger mania, 81. 

Prima, or Superior, 81. 
Secunda, or Inferior, 81. 
division of, 81. 83. 

Germanic tribes, 84. 
■ Geron, It., 101. 
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Gets, 94. 

Gethsemane, garden of, 176. 
Gherrus, R., 184. 
Gibeah, 170. 
Gibeon, 170. 

^Gihon, valley and pools of, 1 74. 
Gilboa, 169. 
Gilead, M., 171. 
Gilgal, 170. 
Girgashites, the, 167. 
Glaucus, residence of, 111. 
Glevum, Gloucester, 60. 
Glottae iEstuarium, Clyde, R„ 59. 
Gnatia, or Egnatia, 47. 
Gnossus, kingdom of Minos, 132. 
Gobannium, Abergavenny, 61. 
Golan, 168. 172. 
Gomorrha, 171. 
Gomphi, 120. 

Gordian knot, cut by Alexander, 143. 
Gordian, tomb of the younger, 181. 
Gordium, 143. 

Gorgons, their fabled residence, 201 . 
Gortyna, Hagios Theka, 133. 
Gortynius, R., 104. 
Goshen, Land of, 208. 
Gothini, 87. 
Gothones, Goths, 88. 
Gracchus, his defeat of the Celtiberi, 

67. 
Graces, temple of, at Minyeia, 112. 
Graecia Antiqua, description of, 

96. 
Granicus, river, Ousvola, 145. 

battle of, 145. 
Gratiauopolis, Grenoble, 77. 
Greeks, retreat of the Ten Thousand 

from Mesopotamia, 151. 
Gregory Nazianzen, birth-place of, 

J59. 
Gregory Nyssen, birth-place of, 1 59. 
Gugerni, 81. 
Gyarus, I., Joura, 131. 
Gymnesiae Insula?, Majorca and 

Minorca, 72. 
Gyndes, diverted into 360 channels 

by Cyrus, 179. 
Gytheum, Calokythia, 100. 

Hadria, 28. 

Hadrian, description of his rampart 
in Britain, 63. 
his birth-place, 72. 
Ins completion of the Olym- 
peium, 109. 



Hadrianopolis, 109. 
Hadriaticum Mare, 22. 26. 
Hadriaticus Sinus, 22. 
Hadrumetum, 201. 
Hasmi Extrema, Emineh-borun, 128. 
H asm us, M., Balkan, 83. 92. 
Haliacmon, R., 122. 
Haliartus, Mikro Koura, 112. 
Halicarnassus, Bodron, city of, 152. 
besieged by Alex- 
ander, 152. 
Halmydessus, or Salmydessus, Mid' 

jeh, 128. 
Halonnesus, Dromo, 130. 
Halys, Kizil-Ermak , R., 140, 141. 

153. 
Hamaxobii, 95. 

Hannibal, defeated by Marcel 1 us, 
44. 

takes Saguntum, 71. 

his victory at the Lacus 
Thrasimenus, 30. 

his great victory at 
Cannae, 47. 

the Romans routed by 
him, 25. 27. 

betrayed, 141. 

tomb of, 141. 
Hanno, 5. 
Harosheth, 169. 
Harpasus, R., 152. 
Harpessus, 128. 
Harpies, 104. 
Hasdrubal, 7 1 . 
Hasta, Asti, 26. 
Hauran, M., 172. 
Havens, Fair, Kaloi Limenes, 133. 
Hazor, 169. 
Hebron, 171. 

Hebrus, Maritza, R M 126. 128. 
Hebudes, Hebrides, 66. 
Hecataeus, 5. 152. 
Hecatompylos, 187. 211. 
Helabas, 191. 
Helea, or Velia, 49. 
Helena, or Maoris, Macronisi, I., 

110. 
Helicon, M., 110. 112. 
Heliopolis, Balbec f 163. 

On, 208. 
Helisson, R., 104. 
Hellas, 96. 120. 
He\W, s\s\«t o* ^Vvrjik^v YE\» 
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Hdixian Tab**. 54. 


Hofaboo, I6& 


Ild'fn. JaWi tori, 54. 


Hrsaid, birth-place oC 1 1 2. 


HiU ICO. 


his geographical knowledge. 


HebU. proyl. oftriediatriMHaiDS, 


4. 


id ]jnna, reduced to slavery by 


Hesperia, or Italy, 21. 


Ibc Spartan*. JOa 


Ultima, 37. 


Jtcivu. loa 


Hesperides. garden of the, 213. 


Hdwar, ss 


Heipcriduin Insula-, Cap' F«nfc 


lUsetii. >-... 94. 75. S3. 


iL.smU. -_■]'>. 


Heard, « Venrti, MS. 


Hetutrii Jithiopes, 194. 


Heuuaoaua, S06. 


Heslicotis, t. 


Hepusttdium. iiJT. 


Hetam ilium, IIcxamM, 126. 


Henclea, £re*b, 4<). 134. 


Hbok.2. 


Pontics. *?«««', 127. 141. 


Hiempsal, 197. 


Heraclitus, birth-place of, 150. 


Hierapolis, .VratVax, 164. 


linn, /*fta»i, 10a. 


Mi.rifhus J. >»■/».■. 175. 


Hevi. Ms., 52. 


ITsiIIIbUI f'enwt*, It. 175. 




Itierostiljloa, Jrnuaicn, 170. 174. 


Hercules, death oC 1 19. 


Himera, R., 52. 54. 


takes the oieo of Geijon, 


city and ri»et (Tenaiai), 


68. 


54. 


bii Tictorv orer the Ne- 


Hiinileo, the Carthaginian, his iiti> 


mean lion, 9H. 


to the coasts of England anil lie- 


•lavs the Lenucan hvdra. 


land, 5. 


99. 


Hinnom, .alley at, 174. 


favourite residence oF, 9". 


Hipp.rchus, 12. 


desirovs the Eryrosnthic 


Hippo Regius Bona. 198. 


boar, 103. 


Hippocrates, birth-place of, 135- 


destroys the rpies, 104. 


Ilippoerene, fountain of, 1 12 


drag* Ceiuerus from bell. 


Hippo! ytus of Euripides, scene of, 9S. 
Hippos, 175. 
Hirpini, 44. 


hii contest with the riter- 


god Achelous, 1 15. 


Ilirtius, ST. 


his slaughter of the cen- 


Hispalis, Seville, 72. 


taur Netsus, 116. 


Hispania, 67, el Kg. 


pillars of, 195. 


Citerior, 67. C9, d uq. 


Herauleum Kretum, 195. 


Ulterior, 67. 71. 


Nerculix prom., Ihtrtlaml JWstf, 5B. 


Hist iica, or Oreus, 130. 


Mereynius Salt us, H3. 


Histonium, VoUo dAiamoxt, 45, 


llvrnW, vesiilmle of the, 108. 


Iliatria, 24. 


Herinnjum, prom., C. Bm, 198, 


Hittitet, the, 167. 


Hermione, Caitri, 98. 


Hi.iti.-s, the, 167. 


Hermiones. SI. 86. 


Hodoi, Ennea, Jtmttmt, 135. 


Hermionicus Sinus, 90. 


Holy Land, the, 161. 167. 


Hermon, M„ 162. 169. 


Homer, his geographical koo«- 


Her ( »ilisi1»ji i , ! i,J»/im«i.™i,S10. 


.ledge, 1. 


Hcrmuiiduri, |C|W«\ 81. 87. 


his terms for an tient Gnem 


llermus, KiWw, 14a 148. 


96. 


Hernici, 34. 39. 


reputed birth-place of, 191 


Hera end Lcsnder, 127. 


his Iliad and Odyssey, 134, n 


Hermiotux, birth-place of, 152. 


Howitmada. ErmauA, 153. 


fail travels and ducoic- 
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Horace, his retreat, 34. 

Via Appia described by, 39. 

his birth-place, 47. 
Horatius Codes, 38. 
Horeb, M., 177. 

Huicii, or Jugantes, inhabitants of 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
61. 
Hundred Steps, the, 36. 
Hyacinth us, 100. 
Hybla, 52. 

Hydaspes, Jhylum, 1 90. 
Hydraotes, Beas, R., 189. 
Hydruntum, Otranto, 48. 
Hymettus, M., 106. 109. 
Hypanis, or Bogus, Bog, 94. 
Hypata, Neopatra, 119. 
Hyperia, 54. 
Hyphasis, Sutlej, 190. 
Hypoplacian Thebes, 147. 
Hyrcana, Jorjan or Corcan, 188. 
Hyrcania, 188. 
Hyrcanum Mare, 188. 
Hyria, 48. 

Lacus, 115. 

Ialysus, 135. 

Iapodes, 92. 

Iassus, Assam- Kalasiy 152. 

Iazyges, Metanastae, 94, 95. 

Iberia, Spain, 67. 

Iberia, Imeritia and Georgia, 184. 

Iberus, Ebro, R., 67. 69. 

Icaria, Nicaria, 135. 

Icarium Mare, 137. 

Icauna, Ybnne, R., 78. 

Iceni, 60. 

Ichnusa, Sardinia, 56, 

Ichthyophagi, 186. 

Icouium, Konieh, 158. 

Ida, Mount, 132. 145. 

Idsei Dactyli, 132. 

Idalium, 136. 

Idubeda, M., 67. 

Jdumsea, or Edom, 175. 177. 

Ierne, Juverna, or Hibernia, Ireland, 

14,n„ 66. 
Igilgilis, 197. 
Ikenild Street, 65, 
llercaones, people of part of Castellan 

and Tarragona, 71* 
Ilerda, Lerida, 69. 
Ilergetes, 69. 

Iliad, whether written by Homer, 
134, n. 






Iliad, scene of the, 146. 

vestiges in the Troad, corrobo- 
rative of its truth, 1 46. 
Ilipula, Sierra Nevada, 68. 
Ilissus, R., 106. 109. 
Illiturgis, 72. 
Illyricae Gentes, or Ulyricum, 92. 

121. 125. 
Ilva, Elba, L, 56. 
Imaus, Mons, et Paropamisus, 1 38. 
Imbrus, Imbro, I., 129. 
Inachus, R M 98. 
Inarime, I., 44. 
Imbarus, M., 182. 
India intra Gangem, 19. 190. 
extra Gangem, 19. 190. 
Indo-Scythia, 190. 
Indus, R., Sind, 189. 
Inferum Mare, 22. 
Ingaevones, 84. 
Ingena, Avranches, 79. 
Insubres, 26. 
Insula Tiberina, 39. 
Insula?, ^Egades, or Agates, 54. 

Arginusac, 148. 

iEoliae, 55. 

Baleares, Major and Minor, 
72. 

Cassiterides, 65. 

Chelidoniae, 153. 

Cyclades, 130. 

Echinades, 115. 

Fortunatae, 212. 

Hesperidum, 212. 

Lipareae, 55. 

Pityusae, 73. 

Sporades, 135. 

Strophades, 133. 

Teleboides, 116. 

Vulcaniae, 55, 
Interamna, Terni, 31. 
lntermontium, 36. 
Iolchos, 119. 
Ion, 96. 
Iones, 96. 

Ionia, part of the coast of Lydia, 149. 
Ionian colonies, 149. 
Ionium Mare, 22. 49. 116. 120. 1S7. 
los, Nio, 131. 
Iphigenia in Tauris, scene of, 95. 

sacrifice of, 111. 
Ipsus, battle of, 158. 
Ita, forties^ oi, \0fo. 
Ins, Jekil Emuxk^Vc^ \\\, 
l&axa, IsfeTe, >\ M ~l£» 1^» 
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Isara, or E&ia, Oise, R., 75. 
Isargus, Euach, R., 90. 
Isarus, Isar, R., 90. 
Isauria, 140. 155. 

Isaurian and Cilician pirates de- 
stroyed by Pompey, 154. 
I sea, (Jake, R^ 61. 

Damnoniorum, Exeter, 60* 
Silurum, Caerleon, 61* 
I seal is, Ilcheater, 60. 
Ismenus, II,, 112. 
Issachar, 168. 
Is&edones, 192. 
Issicus Sinus, 162. 
Issus, Aiaaae, battle of, 157. 
Ista?vones, 84. 
Ister, R., 93. 
1 stria, 22. 

Isurium, Aldborough, 62. 
Italia Antiqua, Italy, 21. 
Propria, 29. 
boundaries of, 21, w. 
Italica, 72. 
I talus, 21. 

Ithaca, Theaki, 133. 
Ithaguri, 192. 
Ithagurus, Ms,, 192. 
Ithome, 100. 

Itineraries among the Romans, 18. 
Itiuiri, prom., Cap Grianez, 80. 
Itius Portus, 59. 81. 
I tuna? /Estuarium, Solway Firth, 59. 
Iturea, 172. 

Jabbok, R\, 175. 

J.ibidii Insula, Sumatra, 191. 

Jacetani, Hueaca, 69. 

Jacob, 170. 

Jauiculum, 35. 39. 

Janus Quadrifrons, arch of, 38. 

Janus, temple of, 39. 

Japygia, 46, 47. 

Japygium, or Salentinum Prom. 48. 

Jason loses his sandal, 119. 

Jasonium, 189. 

Jasonium, prom., 144. 

Jaxartes, Sihon, or Sir, R., 189. 

Jebus, 170. 

Jebusites, the, 167. 

Jehoram, 169. 

Jehoshaphat, valley ot, 174. 

Jehu, 169. 
Jericho, 170. 175, 
Jeroboam, 170. 
Jerusalem, 170. 174. 



\ 



Jerusalem, topography of, 174b 

destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 179. 
destroyed by Titus, 38. 
Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, 172. 
Jezebel, 169. 
Jezreel, 169. 

John, St., banished to Patmos, 135. 
the Seven Churches of Asia 
Minor, recorded by, 15a 
John the Baptist, 176. 
Joppa, Jofa, 173. 
Jordan, R., 161. 169. 
Joseph, burial-place of, 1 70, 
Jotapata, 172. 
Juba, 198. 
Judaea, 172. 175. 
Judah, 168. 
Jugurtha, 196. 
Jugurthine war, 198. 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, 34. 
Juliobona, LilUbonne, 79. 
Juliomagus, Angers, 79. 
Juno Lacinia, temple of, 49. 

where worshipped, 1 35. 
Junonis, prom., Cape Trafalgar, 68. 
Jupiter, temple of, 39. 

Capitolinus, temple oi, 36. 

Latiaris, 41. 

Olympius, 109. 

fed by bees, 133. 

birth-place of, 1 32. 

Tarpeius, temple of, 36. 

Urius, celebrated temple of, 
I won, 141 
Jura, Ms., 75. 82. 
Jutae, Jutland, 86. 
Juvavum, Salzburg, 91. 
Juvavus, Salza, R,, 91. 
Juvenal, birth-place o£ 35. 
Juverna, Ireland, 66. 

Kaloi Limenes, or Fair Havens, 133. 
Kappas, the three bad, 159. 
Keila, 171. 
Kirjath-jearim, 170, 
Kisbon, the brook, 169. 

Labicana, Via, 41. 
Labicum, 41. 
Labutas, M., 187. 
Labyrinth, the Cretan, 133. 
YAOi&fcTsvwv, w S^xtau, Mintra, 99. 
YijmiYCv&i, Vl\. 
"LfiLCUttum, Capo deUa CdkttNN& % «& % 
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coma, 96, ei seq. 
conicus Sinus, 97. 100. 
ctodorum, Toweester, 65. 
cus Albanus, 41. 

Amsanctus, 45. 

Arsissa, 18S. 

Ascanius, 141. 

Asphaltites, 161. 

Avernus, 43. 

Benacus, Lago di Garda, 25. 
27. 

Bcebeis, 120. 

Borborus, 123. 

Brigantinus, Lake of Con- 
stance, 90. 

Caralitis, 155. 

Chelonates, L. Fitre, 194. 

Copais, Topolias, 110. 

Flerus, Zuyder Zee, 85. 

Fucinus, 32, 33, 44. 

Fundanus, 33. 

Hyria, 115. 

Larius, Como, 90. 

Lucrinus, 43. 

Lych nidus, 126. 

Lycbnites, 183. 

Mareotis, Mariout, 207. 

Mceris, 209. 

Peiso, Neuseidler see, 91. 

Regillus, 41. 

Sabatinus, 30. 

Salsus, 186. 

Spa u to, or Martiane, 187. 

Thrasimenus, Lago di Peru- 
gia, 30. 

Triconius, 115. 

Verbanus, ago Maggiore, 
25. 90. 

Volcea F&lus, Lake Balaton,9\ . 

Vulsiniensis, 30. 
don, R., 104. 
•strygones, 53. 
*trygonii Campi, 53. 
ish, or Dan, 169. 172. 
ius slain by CEdipus, 114. 
letani, 69. 
mia, 119. 
motis, 155. 

mpsacus, Lamsaki, 145. 
mus, R., 155. 
ncia Oppidana, La Guarda, 72. 

Transcudana, Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, 72. 
igobnrdi, Lombards, 88. 
avium, 40. 



Laodicea, Ladik, 158. 

Combusta, Ladikieh, 158. 
Maritima. Ladikieh, 162. 

Lapethus, Lapeto, 136. 

Lapidei Campi, Plaine de Crau, 75. 

Lapurdum, Bayonne, 78. 

Larissa, 98. 120. 

Larius, L., Lago di Como, 90. 

Latina Via, 41. 

Latini, 39. 

Latium, or country of the Latini, 
29. 32, 33, 34. 

Latmus, R., 152. 

Laurentina, Via, 40. 

Laurentum, 33. 40. 

Lauriacum, Lorch, 91. 

Laurium, 110. 

Lautomiae, the, of Syracuse, 53. 

Lavinium, 40. 

Leander and Hero, 127. 

Lebadea, Livadia, 112. 

Lebedus, 150. 

Lechaeum, port of Corinth, 102. 

Legio, Leon, 70. 

Legio, or Megiddo, 173. 

Lemanis Portus, Lymne, 59. 

Lemnian women, massacre com- 
mitted by tliem, 129. 

Lemnos, Stalimine, 129. 

Lemovices, Limousin, 77. 

Leonidas, 114. 

Leontes, R., 161. 

Leontini, Lentini, 53. 

Lepontii, 90. 

Leptis Minor, Lemta, 201. 
Magna, Lebida, 202. 

Lerna, Molini, 99. 

Lernean Hydra, description of, 99. 

Leros, I., 135. 

Lesbian wine, 134. 

Lesbos, Mitelin, I., 134. 

Lethaeus, R., 118. 120. 

Leucadia, I., 116. 

Leucate, prom., 116. 

Leuce Come, El Haura, 178. 

Leuci, 80. 

Leuctra, Lefka, 111. 
battle of, HI. 

Lexovii, Lisievx, 79. 

Libanus, or Lebanon, M., 162. 

Libethrides, a name of the Muses, 
113. 123. 

LAbna, YU. 
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Libera, Tahvera, 70. 
library of Eumenes, removed to 
Alexandria by Antony and 
Cleopatra, 147. 
Alexandrian, said to have 
been burnt by the Sara- 
cens, 206. 
Liburni, part of Croatia, 92. 
Liburnian ships in the battle of 

Actiura, 92. 
Libya, in Africa, 203. 
Libya?, Palus, 194. 
Libyan Desert, Oasis of the, SOS. 
Syrtesofthe, 202. 
Libycum Pelagus, 137. 
Libyssa, Gebise, 141. 
Licus, Leek, R., 90. 
Lid as, M., 152. 
Ligeris, Loire, R., 75, 76. 79. 
Liguria, Genoa, 23. 40. 56. 
Ligusticus Sinus. Gulf of Genoa, 22. 
Lilybaeum, Marsala, 54. 

promontory of, Boe'o, 51. 
54. 
Limna?, 109. 
Lindum, Lincoln, 60. 65. 
Linlithgow, 62. 
Lindus, 135. 
Lingones, 78. 
Li para, I., 55, 
Lipareae Insula?, 55. 
Liris, Garigliano, R., 32, 33. 
Lissu% A less to, 92. 
Liternum, 42, 43. 
Livius Salinator, 31. 
Livy, birth-place of, 28. 
Locri, or LocrLans, Epicnemidii, 106. 
114. 
Epi-Zephyrii, 49. 
Opuntti, 106. 114. 
Ozolas, 106. 114. 
Logna, Lahn, R., 89. 
Lollius Urbicus, in Britain, 64. 
Londinium, London, 60. 65. 
Longious, 165. 
Longovicum, Lancaster, 62. 
Lotophagi, 202. 
Luca, Lucca, 30. 40. 
Lucan, birth-place of, 72. 

his description of Cato's army 
attacked by serpents, 203. 
Lucania, 46. 48. 

rivers of, 48. 
LucerU, Lucera, 46. 
Luciua, birth-place of, 163. 



Lucretia, story of, S3. 
Lucrinus, Lacus, 43. 
Lucullus, 144. 
Lucus Augusti, Lugo, 70. 
Ludi Atellani, 43. 
Lugdunensis Prima, 78. 

Secunda, 78. 

Tertia, 78. 

Quarta, or Senonia, 78. 
Lugdunum, Lyons, 76. 78. 

Batavorum, Leyden, 8L 
Luguvallium, Carlisle, 63. 
Luna, 30. 
Luna?, Ms., 194. 
Luppia, R., 8$. 
Lusitani, 72. 

Lusitania, Portugal, 67. 72. 
Lustrum, its period, 101. 
Lutatius Catulus, his victory over 

the Carthaginians, 54. 
Lutetia, Pans, 79. 
Lycabettua, M., 109. 
Lycaeus, M. t lOS, 104* 
Lycaon, 158. 
Lycaonia, 140. 158. 
Lyceum of Athens, 109. 
Lychnidus, 126. 
Lychnites Lacus, Swan, 183. 
Lycia, 140. 153. 
Lycorea, M., 113, 
Lycosura, 104. 
Lyctos, Lassite, 133. 
Lycus, R., 140. 144. 
Lydda,£od, 173. 
Lydia, 140. 147. 149. 151. 
Lygii, 84. 
Lyncestis, 122. 
Lyrnessus, 147. 
Lysander, Athenian fleet destroyed 

by, 127. 
Lysimachia, Hexamili, 126. 
Lysimachus, 126. 150. 
Lystra, 158. 
Mabog, 164. 
Macedonia, 121. 

history and descriptios 

of, 121, etseq. 
Machaerus, 176. 
Macra, R., 23. 
Macris, Macronisi, I., HQ. 
Macron Tichos, 127. 
Madaura, 198. 

TA«*oA«, ^bder, ^VlkNk 
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Maeatae, 62, ei seg. 

Maecenas, splendid palace of, 38. 

Maedi, 122. 

Maenalius, a name of Pan, 104. 

Maenalus, M., 104. 

Maeonia, 147. 

Mxonians, 29. 

Maeotis, Palus, Sea of Azov; 94, 

95. 
Magaba, M., 143. 
Magdala, 173. 

Magiovintum, Fenny Stratford, 65. 
Magna Graecia, 21. 46. 

why so called, 46. 
97. 
Magnesia, IIP, 119. 

ad Mapandrum, Inek- Ba- 
zar, 151. 
Sipyli, Magnisi, 151. 
Magnopolis, 144. 
Magnum Ostium, Hoogley, 191. 

Proraontorium, Cape Roca, 
68.191. 
Magnus Sinus, GulfofSiam, 191. 
Mago, a Carthaginian general, 73. 
Magonis, Portus, 73. 
Mahanaim, 171. 
f/ioucpa rtlxVi the walls of Athens, so 

called, 107. 
Malaca, Malaga, 71. 
Malea, 99. 

Cape Malio, or St. Angelo, 
99. 103. 
Maleventum, 45. 
Maliacus Sinus, gulf of Zeitovn, 

114. 119. 130. 
Maliarpha, Maliapur, 191. 
Malli, 190. 
Mallus, 157. 
Manasseh, 168. 
Mancunium, Manchester, 62. 
Manduessedum, Manceter, 61. 65. 
Manlianus Saltus, 68. 
Mantinea, Pakopoli, 104. 
Mantinorum Oppidum, Bastia, 56. 
Mantua, city of, 26. 
Maon, 171. 

Maracanda, Samarcand, 189. 
Marathon, 1 10. 
Marcellus takes Syracuse, 53. 
Marciana, 93. 
Marcianopolis, 93. 
Marcomanni, in Bohemia, 84. 

conquer the Boii, or 
Boiohemi, 87. 



Mardonius defeated at Plata? a?, 111. 

143. 
Mare iEgeum, 137. 

Alcyonium, 106. 

Carpathium, 137. 

Creticum, 137. 

Erythraeum, 186. 

Euboicum, 105. 

Hadriaticum, Gulf of Venice, 
22.136. 

Hyrcanum, 137. 188. 

Icarium, 137. 

Inferum, 22. 

Ionium, Grecian Sea, 21. 49. 
116.120. 137. 

Libycum, 1 37. 

Myrtoum, 137. 

Rubrum, 177. 

Tyrrhenum, 22. 48. 51. 
Mareotis, L., Mariout, 207. 
Margiana, 188. 
Margus, Marava, R., 93. 189. 
Mariana, 56. 
Mariandyni, 141. 
Marianus, M., Sierra Moreno, 67. 
Maridunum, Carmarthen, 61. 
Marin us of Tyre, 1 6. 
Maritime Alps, the, 26. 
Marius, birth-place of, 35. 

defeats the Cimbri, 26. 85. 
Marius, his great victory over the 
Teu tones, 77. 
hiding-place of, 34. 
Marmarica, 195. 203. 
Maroboduus, king of the Marco- 
manni, 87. 
Maronea, Marogna, 126. 
Marrubium, 45. 
Marrucini, 45. 
Marsi, the, 32. 39. 45. 
Marsigni, 87. 
Marsii, Munster, 86. 
Marsyas, R., 152. 157. 
Marsyas, flayed by Apollo, 157. 
Martial, birth-place of, 70. 
Masca, It, 180. 
Masdoranus, M., 187. 
Masinissa and the Romans subdue 

Syphax, 197. 
Masius, Mons, 180. 182. 
Massaesyli, subjects of Syphax, 197. 
Massicus, M„ 34. 
Massilia, Marseilles, 69. 77. 149. 
Massy li, subjects of Masinissa, 197. 
Matuius, M.., 47 . 
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Matrinus, R., 32. 
Matrons, Mama, R., 75. 79. 
Mattiaci, Nassau, 86. 
Mauretania, Morocco and Fez, 1 96. 

Caesariensis, 196. 
Mausoleum of Augustus, 39. 
Mausolus, monument of, 152. 
Maxima Caesariensis, 62. 

Sequanorum, 82. 
Mazaca, Caesarea ad Argeum, Kai- 

sarieh, 160. 
Media, Irak-Ajami, 186. 
Mediolanum, Myfod, 61. 
Milan, 26. 
Chesterton, 65. 
Mediomatrici, 80. 
Mediterranean Sea, 167. 
Meduana, Mayenne, R., 75. 
Megalopolis Sinano, 104. 
Megara, 106. 
Megaricus Sinus, 106. 
Megaris, 106. 
Megiddo, plain of, 169. 
MriKos t the expression first applied 

to the earth, 1 7. 
Mela, Pomponius, a distinguished 

geographer, 15. 
Melanis Sinus 126. 
Melas, R., Kara Sou, 126. 154. 

159. 
Meleager, country of, 115. 
Meles, R., 149. 
Melite, Malta, 56. 92. 

at Athens, 109. 
Melitene, Malatia, 159, 160. 
Melodunum, Melun, 78. 
Mel os t Milo, I., 131. 
Memnon, palace of, 210. 

celebrated statue of, 211. 
Memnonium, Habou, 21 1. 
Memphis, city of, 208. 
Menapii, 81. 

Mendes, Ashmur- Tahrah, 207. 
Mercury, birth-place of, 103. 
Mermadalis, R„ 184. 
Meroe, 212. 
Merom, waters of, 168. 
Meroz, 169. 
Mesopotamia, 180. 
Messana, or Zancle, Messina, 52. 
Messapia, or Japygia, 46, et seq. 
Jl/essembria, Miseira, 126. 
Messene, Mavromati, 100. 
3/essenia, 98, 99. 
*?sseniacus Sinus, 98. lOO. 



Messogis, M., 148. 
Metapontum, 49. 

Metaris ^Estuarium, The Wash, 59. 
Metaurus, Metro, R., 31. 
Methana, peninsula of, 98. 
Methone, Modon, 100. 

Leuterochori, 123. 
Methydrium, 104. 
Methymna, Molivo, 134. 
Mevania, 32. 
Micipsa, 197. 
Midea, 98. 

Milesians, their early navigation, 7. 
Miletus, Palatia, 152. 
Milliare Aureum, 38. 
Milo, birth-place ot, 50. 
Miltiades, his defeat of the Persians 

at Marathon, 110. 
Milvius Pons, 40. 
Minerva, temple of, at Athens, 108. 

at Sunium, 109. 
Mincius, Mindo, R., 25, 26. 
Minius, Minho, R., 68. 
Minoa, in Crete, 133. 
Minos of Crete, 132. 
Minotaur, the, 133. 
Minturna?, 33. 
Minyeia, 112. 

Misenum, promontory of, 44. 
Misraim, Misr, 205. 
Mithridates, 143, 144. 
Mitylene, I., 134. 
Mizpeh, 171. 
Moabites, the, 168. 
Mcenus, Mayn, R., 84. 86. 
Moeris, Lacus, 209. 

Bahr-Joseph, 209. 
Mcesia, Servia and Bulgaria, 92. 
Superior, 92. 
Inferior, 93. 

its name of Dacia, 92. 
Moguntiacum, Mentz, 82. 
Moloch, 174. 

Molochath or Mulucha, R., 196. 
Molossia, 121. 
Mona Caesaris, Isle of Man, 66. 

Taciti, Isle of Anglesea, 61. & 
Mons Abarim, 171. 

Abus, 182. 

Abyla, 196. 

Adore us, 139. 157. 

^galeus, 106. 
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[ons Alburnus, 48. 
Algidus, 41. 
Alsadamus, 172. 
Am anus, 155. 
Anchesmus, 109. 
Arachnaeus, 98. 
Aracthus, 120. 
A racy nth us, 115. 
Argaeus, Argith, 159* 
Artemisium, 103. 
Asciburgius, Riesengebirge, 83. 
Athos, 122. 124. 
Atlas, 194. 
Aurasius, 198. 
Barnus, 122. 
Basanites, 211. 
Brilessus, 106. 
Cadmus, 152. 
Capotes, 182. 
Carmel, 162. 

Carpetanus, CastiHan Af*.,67. 
Casius, 162. 207. 
Caucasus, 184. 
Caunus, 67. 
Cebenna, Cevennet, 75. 
Cetius, 90. 
Cithaeron, 105. 
Cnemis, 113. 
Comedi, 189. 
Corax, 106. 
Cragus, 150. 
Cranius, 116. 
Cyllene, 103. 
Cynthus, 132. 
Cytorus, 141. 
Dictymnaeus, 132. 
Dindymus, 142. 
Ebal, 170. 
Ery man thus, 103. 
Eryx, 54. 
Esquilinus, 35. S8. 
Garganus, M. St Angelo, 46. 
Gerizim, 170. 
Hsemus, Balkan, 83. 92. 
Hauran, 172. 
Helicon, 110. 112. 
Hermon, 162. 169. 
Hybla, 52. 
Hymettus, 106. 109. 
Ida. 132. 145. 
Idubeda, 67. 
Ilipula, 68. 
Imaus, 138. 191. 
Jmbarus, 182, 
Jurasaua, or Jura, 75. 82. 






Mods Labutas, 187. 

Libanus, or Lebanon, 162* 

Libethrus. 113. 

Lidas, 152. 

Lycabettus, 109. 

Lyceeus, 103. 

Lycorea, 113. 

Maenalus, 104. 

Magaba, 143. 

Marianus, Sierra Morena, 67. 

Masdoranus, 187. 

Masius, 180. 182. 

Massicus, 34. 

Matinus, 47. 

Messogis, 148. 

Mycale, 148. 

Nebo, 171. 

Niphates, 182. 

Nonacrinus, 103. 

(Eta, 106. 

Olgassys, 141. 

Olympus, 117. 139. 145. 157. 

Oretanus, Sierra Toledo, 67. 

Orminius, 140. 

Orospeda, 67, 68. 

Ossa, 117. 

Palatums, 35. 37. 

Pangaeus, 122. 

Pannonius, Bakonyer Wald,9\. 

Pappua, 198. 

Parnassus, 113. 

Parnes, 106. 

Parnon, 97. 

Parthenium, 103. 

Paryadres, 143. 182. 

Pelion, 117. 

Pentelicus, 106. 

Pholoe, 104. 

Pierius, 122. 162. 

Pindus, 97. 118. 

Rhodope, 126. 

Sacer, 41. 

Scorn i us, 122. 

Scordiscus, 159 

Scordus, GUubotin, 92. 122. 

Sipylus, 148. 

Soracte, 31. 40. 

Tabor, 169. 173. 

Taunus, 86. 

Taurus, 153. 

Taygetus, 99. 

Teches, or Tetqua^ M&„ 
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Mons Tithorea, 113. 
Tmolus, 148. 
Tomarus, 121. 
Tomeus, iOO. 
Tymphrestus, 115. 
Vesulus, 25. 
Vesuvius, 23. 42. 
Vinnius, 67. 
Vosegus, Vbsges, 75. 
Vultur, 46. 
Zarex, 99. 
Zion, 173. 
Montes ^Etolici, 115. 
Bebii, 92. 

Cambunii, 97. 117. 122. 
Ceraunii, 120. 
Heraei, 52. 
Lunae, 194. 
Neptunii, 51. 
Oxii, 180. 
Pyrenaei, 67. 
Sariphi, 188. 
Sudeti, Erzgebirge, 83. 
Riphaei, Oural Ms., 94. 
Mopsus, or Mopsuestia, Messis, 157. 
Moriah, Mount, 174. 
Moricambe, Morecambe Bay, 59. 
Moridunum, Seaton, 65. 
Morini, 80. 

Mosa, Meuse, R., 76. 81. 
Mosella, Moselle, R., 76. 80. 
Moses, whence he viewed the Pro- 
mised Land, 171. 
Mount Horeb, 177. 

I ma us, Northern, 19. 
Moriah, 174. 
of Olives, 174. 
Sinai, 177. 
Multitudo Insularum, Maldives, 191. 
Mulucha, or Molochath, Malwa, R., 

196. 
Mummius, his destruction of Co- 
rinth, 102. 
Munda, Mondego, R., 71, 72. 

battle of, 71. 
Munychia, a port of Athens, 107. 
Muri Veteres, Murviedro, 71. 
Murus, Mur, R., 91. 
Museum, the, 109. 
Mutina, Modena, 27. 
Mycale, promontory of, 148. 

battle of, 148. 
Mycenae, 98. 
My con us, Myconi, 132. 
Mygdonia, 122. 



Mylae, Milazzo, 54. 

Myndus, Myndes, 152. 

Myos Hormus, 212. 

Myra, 154. 

Myriandrus, 162. 

Myrina, PaUeocastro, ISO. 

Myron, his statue of the ox, 130. 

Myrtoura Mare, 137. 

Mysia, 140. 145. 157. 

Nabathsei, 177. 

Naboth, vineyard of, 169. 

Naharvali, 88. 

Naissus, Nissa, 93. 

Namnetes, Nantes, 79. 

Naphtali, 168. 

Nar, Nera, R., 31, 32. 

Narbo Martius, Narbonne, 76. 

Narbonensis, Prima, 76. 

Secunda, 76, 77. 
Narisci, Ratisbon, 87. 
Narnia, 31. 

Naro, NarerUia, R., 92. 
Nasamones, 203. 
Naulochus, 54. 

Naupactus, Nepactos, or Lepanto, 114. 
Nauplia, Napoli, 99. 
Naxos, Naxia, I., 131. 
Naxuana, 183. 
Nazareth, 173. 
Nazianzus, 159. 
Neae, I., 130. 
Neaethes, Neto, R., 49. 
Neapolis, Nablous, 173. 

Naples, 43. 53. 
Nearchus, Macedonian admiral, 10. 
Nebaioth, son of Ishmael, 177. 
Nebo, M., 171. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 179. 
Neda, R., 100. 
Neleus, 147. 
Nemausus, Nismes, 76. 
Nemea, 98. 
Nemean games, 98. 
Nemesis, temple of, at Rhamnus, 110. 
Nemetacum, Arras, or Atrecht, 80. 
Nemetes, 82. 
Nemus, 40, 41. 
Neo-Caesarea, Niksar, 144. 
Neomagus, or Noviomagus, Hohoood, 

59. 
Neptune, worship of, in Calatiria, 

98. 
Neptunii, Ms., 51. 
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Nervii, in Hainault, 75. 81. 

Nessus, 101. 

Nestor, 116. 

Nestus, R., 122. 125, 126. 

Nicaea, Isnik, 141. 

general council of, held under 
Constantine the Great, 
141. 
Nice, 26. 40. 
Nicsea, in India, 190. 
Nicene Creed, 141. 
Nicer, Neckar, R., 84. 
Nicomedia, Isnikmid, 141. 
Nicopolis, Enderes, 160. 
Abouhir, 207. 
Niger, R., 194. 

Nigritae, Negraland, or Nigritia, 194. 
Nile, the, 206. 211, 212. 
Nimrod, 182. 
Nineveh, Nimrovd, 181. 
Ninus, founder of Nineveh, 181. 
Niobe, residence of, on M. Sipylus, 

148. 
Niphates, M., 182. 
Nisaea, 106. 189. 
Nisibis, Nisbin, 181. 
Nisyrus, Nisiri, 135. 
No-Ammon, 211. 
Nola, 44. 

Nolae, or Campanae, 44. 
Nomentana Via, 41. 
Nomentum, 41. 
Nonacris, 105, 
Nonacrinus, Mons, 103. 
Norba Caesarea, Alcantara, 72. 
Noreia, Neitmarck?, 91. 
Noricum, 24. 90. 
Noricus en sis, 91. 
Notium, Cape Clear 9 66. 
Notu Ceras, 194. 
Nova Via, 37. 

Novantae, in Wigtan and Ayr* 62. 
Novantum, prom., Mull of Galloway, 

58. 
Novem-populana, 77, 78. 
Noviodunum, Jablins, 79. 
Noviomagus, Nimeguen, 81. 

Spires, 82. 
Nuba? Memnones, 212. 
Nuceria, Nocera, 31. 
Numantia, famous for its resistance 

to the Roman armies, 70. 
Numicius, R., 40. 
Numidia, Algeria, 195, 197. 
Numidia, Jugurtha, king of, 1 96. 



Nursia, Noreia, 31, 32. 
Nymphaeum, prom., 124. 
Nyssa, Nous-Shehr, 159. 

Oasis, of the Libyan Desert, 209. 
Siwah, 209. 
Magna, EL Wah, 210. 
Ocelis, 178. 

Ocellum, prom., Spurn Head, 58. 
Ochus, R., 188. 
Ocriculum, 30, 31. 
Ocrium, Lizard Point, 58. 
Octapitarum, prom., St, David's 

Head, 58. 
Octavius, the Triumvir, his defeat 
of Sextus Pompeius, 54 
of M. Antony, 116. 
Odeum, the, 108. 

of Herodes At tic us, 108. 
Odomanti, 122. 
Odrysae, 126. 
(Ea, 202. 

(Edipus Coloheus, scene of the 
tragedy, 109. 
scene of his sufferings, 112. 
slays Laius, 114. 
CEniada?, 116. 
(Enotria, 21. 

(Enotrus, the Arcadian, 21. 
(Enus, Inn, R., 90. 
CEta, Mons, 106. 
Og, King of Bashan, 163. 
Olbia, 56. 
Olearos, or Antiparos, Antiparo, I., 

131. 
Olgassys, M., 141. 
Olisippo, Lisbon, 68. 72. 
Oltis, Lot, R., 75. 
Olympena, district of, 1 40. 
Olympia, Antilalo or AntilaUa, 101. 
Olympias, put to death by Cassan- 

der, 123. 
Olympic Games, 101. 

chronological epoch 

of, 101. 
when instituted, 
101. 
Olympieum, temple of Jupiter 

Olympius, 109. 
Olympus, M., 117. 145. 157. 

Toumandji Dagh, 1 39, 1 40. 

145. 
Lycian, 153. 
Olynthiis, Hagios Mamas, 124. 
Omar, C&Wph, «&\^> \» \\wt fcb» 

M 
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Rtroyed the Alexandrian library, 
206. 
Ombos, worship of the crocodile at, 

210. 
Onchestus, 112. 
Onias, builder of Onion, 208. 
Onion, city of, 208. 
Ophir, Sofala, 212. 
Ophiusa, I., 73. 
Opuntius Sinus, 114. 
Opus, 114. 

Orcades, Orkneys, 66, 
Orcas, prom., Duncansby Head, 66, 
Orchoraenus, Kalpaki, 104. 
Scripoui 112. 
Ordovices, inhabitants of the counties 
of Merioneth, Montgomery, Carnar- 
von, Denbigh, and Flint, 61. 
Orestes, 128. 

his lustration, 128. 
Orestias, 128. 
Orestis, 122. 

Oretani, people about La Mancha, 70. 
Oretanus, M., Sierra Toledo, 67, 
Ore us, Orio, 130. 
Oricum, 121. 
Orita?, 186. 
Orminius, M., 140. 
Ormus, Ormuz, 186. 
Orontes, El Aesi, R., 161, 162. 
Oropus, Oropo, 111. 
Orospcda, M., 67, 68. 
Orpheus, 123. 
Ortygia, I., .53. 131. 
Oruros, Gorur, 164. 
Osi, 87. 
Osismii, 80. 
Osroene, 180. 
Osroes, 180. 
Ossa, M., 117. 
Ostia, 33. 40. 
O^tiensis, Via, 40. 42. 
Ostorius Scapula, 61. 
Otadeiii, people of the Lothian*, Ber- 
wick, and Northumberland, 62. 
Otho, defeated by Vitellius, 27. 
Othrys, M., 118. 
Ovid, birth-place of, 27. 45. 
his place of exile. 94. 
Oxiana, Termouz, 189. 
Oxii, Ms., 189. 
Ox us, Sihon, R., 188. 
Oxydracas, 190. 

T nuxn, Cape Pa—ara, 5\. 55% 



Pactolus, the two rivers, 148* 

Padus, Po, R., 22. 24. 

Paeonia, 122. 

Paestanus, Sinus, 44. 

Paestum, Pesti, 49. 

Paeti, 126. 

Pagasae, Volo, 119. 

Pagasaeus Sinus, Gulf of Volo, 118, 

119. 
Palasste, 121. 

Palaestina, Palestine, or Holy Land, 
161. 167. 
seven principal nations of, 
167. 
Palaetyros, 166. 
Palatinus, Mons, 35. 37. 
Palatium, Roman palace, 35. 
Palendones, 70. 
Palibothra, Patna, 191. 
Palinurus, 49. 
Pallantia, Palencia, 70, 
Pallene, 122. 124. 
Palma, 73. 

Palmyra, or Tadamora, Tadmor,l64. 
Pal us Acherusia, 121. 

Aria, L. Zurrah, 188. 
Libya, El Loudeah, 201. 

Tchad, 194. 
Maeotis, Sea of Azov, 94, 95. 
Pambotis, 121. 
Sirbonis, Sebakel BardoU, 20$, 

207. 
Tatta, 158. 

Tritonis, Farooun, 201. 
Volcea, 91. 
Pambotis Palus, 121. 
Pamisus, R., 100. 
Pamphylia, 140. 154. 
Pan, mountains saered to, 104. 
Pandataria, I., 34. 
Paneas, 172. 
Pangaeus, M., 122. 126. 
Pannonia, 24. 

Inferior, Sclavonic^ 91. 
Superior, Hungary, 91. 
Pannonius, M., Bakonyer WaftM. 
Panormus, Palermo, 54, 

Panormo, 121. 
Pansa and Hirtius, their death, ST.. 
Pantheon, 39. 
Panticapaeura, Kerche, 95. 
Ya^\v\^ouva, 1 40, 141. 
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Paraetonium, ALBaretoun, 204. 206. 

Parasopias, district of, 111. 

Parisi, Holderness, 62. 

Parisii, 78. 

Parma, 27. 

Parnassus, M., 112, 113. 

its summits, 113* 
Parnes, M., 106. 
Parnon, M., 99. 
Paropamisadae, 188. 
Paropamisus, Hindoo Koosh, 188. 
Paros, ParOi 1., 131. 

the Parian marble of Grecian 
sculpture, 131. 
Parrhasii, 105. 
Parrhasius, a son of Jupiter, 105. 

the painter, 151* 
Parthenium, M., 103. 
Parthenius, Bartan, 140, 141. 
Parthenon, the, 108. 
Parthenope, or Neapolis, 43. 
Parthia, 187. 

Parthian monarchs, residence of, 1 87. 
Parva Scythia, Little Tartary, 95. 
Paryadres, M., 143. 
Paryeti, Ms., Suleiman Ms., 188. 
Pasargada, Pati Kurt, 186. 
Pasitigris, Karun, R„ 185. 
Patala, Taita, 190. 
Patara, Patera, 154. 
Patavium, Padua, 28. 
Patmos, I., 135. 
Patrae, Patras, 102. 
Paul, St., his shipwreck, 92. 

his commendation of the 
Berceans, 123. 

birth-place of, 157. 

his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, 158. 
Paulus iEmilius conquers Mace- 
donia, 123. 
Pausanias, king of Lacedannon, 111. 
writer of geographical 
works, 18. 
Pax Julia, Beja, 72. 
Pegasus, 112. 

Peiso Lacus, Neusiedler See, 91. 
Pelagonia, 122. 
Pelasgi, 81. 96. 
Pelasgia, 97. 
Pelasgiotis, 118. 
Pelasgus, king of Pelasgia, 97. 
Pelias, 19. 
Peligni, 45. 
Pelion, M., 117. 



Pella, Palatiza, 123. 

in the Decapolis, 175. 
Pellene, 102. 
Peloponnesus, Morea, 97. 

connected by the Isthmus 
with Northern Greece, 97. 
Pelops, king of Peloponnesus, 97. 
Pelorum, Cape Faro, 51, 52. 54, 55* 
Peltae, Ukshah, 158. 
Pelusiotic Mouth of the Nile, 207. 
Pelusium, Tireh, 207. 
Peneus, R„ 101. 118. 
Pennocrucium, Stretton, near Penh" 

ridge, 65. 
Pentapolis, 203. 
Pentelicus, M., 106. 
Peparethus, Piperi, I., 130. 
Peraea, 172. 
Percote, 145. 
Perga, Kara-hissar, 154. 
Pergamena, parchment so called, 147. 
Pergamus, Bergamo, 147. 
Pericles, his public edifices, 108. 

tomb of, 109. 
Perinthus, 127. 
Perizzites, the, 167. 
Permessus, R., 110. 112. 
Perrhaebia,118. 
Persepolis, T&heUminar, 186. 

burnt by Alexander, 186. 
Perseus and Andromeda, 1 73. 

last king of Macedonia, his 
defeat, 1 23. 
Persian fleet destroyed at Sal am is, 

107. 
Persians, defeat 0$ at Marathon, 1 10. 

Plataea, 111. 
Persicus Sinus, 177. 
Persis, 186. 
Perusia, Perugia, 30. 
Pessinus, 143. 
Petilia, 49, 50. 
Petra, Shadman, 189. 
Petreius, his defence of Ilerda, 69. 
Petrocorii, Perigord, 77. 
Peucetia, 47. 
Peucini, 94. 
Phaeacia, I., 134. 

Phalerum, a port of Athens, 107. 
Phaon, 116. 
Pharaoh, general name for the kings 

of E&^t,2Q5. 
PYvattvares, \ W* 

Pharos, Y\fc\\\.-\ww«fc «** **» * • 
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Pharos, the island, 207. 
Pharsalia, Ftnala, 120. 
Phaselis, Trkrova, 154. 
Phasiana, 183. 
Phasis, K., 182. 

Phattuiiciim Ostium, S07. 
Pbaxania, Fesaaa, 195. 

Phcncos, Pbtmia, 105. 
Phere, 130. 

Kalamata, 100. 
FherecyiUs of Lampsactts, 5. 
Phidias, birth-place of, [31. 
Philadelphia, Allah Skthr,\S\. 

or Rabbath Ammon, 
173. 
Philemon, birtb-pUce of, 156. 
PhiUnorum Ara, 203, 
Fbllip, father of Alexander, 128. 

his victory over the Athe- 
nians, 112. 
Phitippi, 12 3. 
Philippopolis, 119. 138. 
I'hi Iist!*i, 167. 
Phillsti 



itetea,. 



!. 114. 



Philostr 

PhloerH,orPalUnc, 124, 
Phlegrai Campi, SiJfilara, 43. 
Phlius, St-iphliw, 103. 
Phoca-a, Farhia, 1*9. 
Phocrons, their emigration to 

acilles, <S9. 
Phocas, vilUr of, 37. 
1'hocis, <t~. 105. 113. 
Phoenicia, civilisation and 

of, 181. 165. 
Phoenicians, the earliest navigators, 

Pholegandros, Pdccandro, 131. 
Pholoe. M„ 104. 
Phrygia, 140. 

Major, 157. 
Minor, 157. 
Phrj-pinrs, a term used by anti- 
cipation in Virgil, 157, a. 
Phthiotis, 11B. 

Phyeus, prom., C. Hon*, 204. 
1'hvgolea, 105. 
Phyle, 110. 
Phyllis, 124. 
Piceaum, 9.9. 32, rt leg. 
Pictooes, Poito*, 77. 
PieriM, J 22. 

si name of the Muses, 123. 



Pierius, M., 133. 161. 

Pimplea, 122. 

Pimpleides, 123. 

"*■ is, Dtli S.,ti, H., 156. 



Fine 



i. 39. 



Pindar, b 

Pindeniwus, iiikani, t 

cero, 157. 164. 
Pindus, city, 115. 

M-, 97. 118. 

Pirieus, Piirlti- Ltont, II 
Pireae, the " 
Pisa, 101. 



Pltliecusn, H JEnaria, iicain, 44. 
Pithom, or Pht humus, 208. 
Pityusm, or Pine Islands, 73. 
Plac^ntia, ttmmmi 87. 
Plata*, KMu, 11. 

battle of. Hi. 

destruction of. 111. 
Plato on the spherical form of the 

nxdrot, the expression first applita 

to the earth, 17. 
Plaris, Pfan, 89. 
Plemmyrium, prom., 53. 
PI mi us the Naturalist, 37. 42. 

Second a a, C, 15. 27. 
Piiiithmotes Sinus, Arab', G*lf,VX. 
Plutarch, birth-plate of, 113. 
Pnyi, the, plate of assembly « 

Athens, 109. 
Po, E-, 38. 
Pteni Baatuli, 73. 
Pol*, 39. 
Polemon, builder of Polemonium, 

144. 
Polemonium, Vatija, 144. 
Polybius, birth-place of, 104. 

his geographical knowledge, 
13. 
Polytimetus, H., I89, 
Pompeii, destroy eel by a uoleaoic 

P(jTii]n-ii>|!olis, 156. 
V U1 v, V v'. U .. ^xii.s, ,1,-10:1101 by Oct*. 
«v»,« s.4im»a,5t 
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Pompolo, Pampriuna, 69. 
Pompcy, hoiiMs of, 38. 
PomponluH Mula, 15. 
Pomptinw Paludqfc, Pontine Mar$he$, 

33. 
Pom AClii, NeweaMtU-vpon~ Tyn; 63. 
Milvlua, 40. 
SuhlioiuN, 38. 
Triumphal!*, 42. 
Pontic, Poma t \„ 34. 
PotttiuN, hi* defeat of the liomani,45. 
Pontua, 142. 143. 

Eux'xmih, Iitack £m, 04. 95. 
127. 14a 
Populonium, 30. 
PortucnMa, Via, 42. 
Portua Augiinti, 42. 

DrivtttvN, //re*/, 80. 

Cftllin, 70. 

Ilerculi* Liburnl, Livorno, or 

Leghorn, 30. 
ItluN, WiUand, 59. 81. 
lA'timnn, Lymne, 59* 
Mngonia, /'i>r/ Malum, 73. 
lluturpin*, Uichborouyh, 59. 
Poaidium, prom, of, 23. 
Poaidonia, temple* of Neptune at, 49. 
Potentia, Potenzu, 49. 
Potidum, 124. 
Potnuo, 111. 

Pr»ne»te, PuUttrina, 34. 41. 
Prameatinu, Vim 41. 
l'rwtorian guarda, camp of, 39. 
PrnxiteUn, 131. 
Priapun, worship of, 145. 
Prlene, Sanuun, 151. 
Privernum, Pi/terno, 35. 
Proehyta, Procida, I„ 44. 
Procuv, 128. 

ProconncHun, Marmora, 127. 145. 
Promont. AclieruNin, C. Uubu, 141. 
Acritaa, loa 
Aorocvmuuittt 190 
A rax o m f 102. 
A rtabrum, t\ Finhttm, 68. 
Doleriiim, or Antiveu- 

twum, Land'* AW, 58. 
, lloreuui, Matin* a J lead, (Hi t 
Calpc, Gibraltar, 68. 
Caiia. f,Woa/, 148. 
Caiitium* North Fort' 

land, 5H. 
CarnmhiN, C. Karampl, 1 42. 
Churuivmun), Cape dt 
f/ata, 07, 08, 



Promont. Chelidoniuna, or Sacrum, 

153. 
Cbolonacaa, C. TorntH, 

102. 
Cotnaria, C.Comorin, 191. 
Dianium, C. St. Martin, 

08. 
Uanganorutn, Jiraieh y 

Pwlt, 58. 
Horoulia, I far Hand Point, 

58. 
llermwum, 198, 
Jtlum, C. Crime*, 8a 
Japygium, 48. 
Janonium, 144. 
Jiinoniii, C. 'ftafaltjar, <j8. 
Laoiniuiitt (*. dtila tit* 

fonna, 49. 
Leotum, ('. Palm, 147. 
Lilybauim, C. Hobo, 51. 54. 
Magnum, C. Jioca, 68. 

191. 
Matoa, C. Mulio, 99. 10:1. 
Miacnum, 44. 
Not i urn, C. Ctrar t 66. 
Novantum, A full of (j'ui- 

laway, 58. 
Nymphwum, 124. 
Ocellum, Spurn Html, 58. 
Ocrlnum, Lizard IStint, 

58. 
Ootapitamm, St. J)uvld'» 

Jlmd, 58. 
Orcant JJuHcamhy J had, 

tUi. 

Paahymim.t?. Panaro, 51. 
Pclorum, C. Faro, 51.54. 
Phycua, C. Itaiat, 204. 
lMemmyrium, 53. 
Pyrviwum. C. Crrui, 68. 
Sacrum, r:. St. Vinvrnt, 60. 
Sue rum, in Lyoin, 153. 
Sttlcntiimm, 48. 
Mcombrahia, C Pidoi, 68. 
Scyllwum, 98. 
8iuo]M!, 142. 
Huuium, C. Colonni, 105, 

106. 
Hyrimi, or Ix'pte, 142. 
Tirnarum, C. Matajnin, 99. 
Thymus 128. 
Trctuin, SrMa-Rax, 197. 
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Promont. Zephyrium, 49. 
Prophthasia, Peshwarun, 188. 
Propontis, White Sea, or Sea of 

Marmora* 127. 139. 
Propybea, in the Acropolis of Athens, 

108. 
npoackfivot, the Arcadians so called, 

104. 
Proserpine, 55. 

mysteries in honour of, 
105. 
Provincia Gallia, Provence, 74. 
Prudentius, birth-place of, 69. 
Prusa, Brusa, Bursa, 140. 
Prusias, a name given to the kings 

of Bithynia, 141. 
Prytaneum, the, 108. 
Psophis, Tripotanda, 105. 
Psylli, or serpent charmers, 203. 
Psyra, Ipsara, I., 134. 
Ptolemais, Tolometa, 204. 

or Aco, Acre* 172. 
Herraii, Girge, 210. 
Ptolemy, Gaud., of Pel u si urn, 16. 
his theory of the earth 
and the ocean, 17, 18. 
Publius Servilius. 155. 
Punic wars, causes and principal 

events of, 31. 200. 
Pura, Pahra, 186. 
Puteoli, Pozzuoli, near Naples, 43. 
Pydna, Kitros, 123. 

Perseus vanquished at, 123. 
Pylae Albania?, 184. 
A man ides, 155. 
Caspise, Derbend, 184. 
Caucasiae, 184. 
Ciliciae, 155. 162. 
Syria?, 155. 
Pylos, Gerenian, 101. 
Messenian, 100. 
Triphylian, 101. 
Pyramids, an account of, 209. 
Py ramus, R., 126. 
Pyrenasi, Ms., Pyrenees, 67. 
Pyrenaeum, prom., Cape Creus,68. 
Pyrrha, prom., 119. 
Pyrrhus, his city of Ambracia, 121. 

defeated by Curius, 45. 
Pythagoras, school of, 49. 

birth-place of, 135. 
Pytho, the serpent, 1 13. 

Quadi, people of Moravia. 84. fcT, *fc, 
Qnimilian, birth-place of; 69. 



Quirinalis Collis, at Rome, 35. 37. 39. 

Rabbath Ammon, 168. 

Moab, 168. 
Ramah, 170. 

Ramoth, or Ramoth Gilead, 171. 
Rata?, Leicester, 60. 65, 
Ratiaria, 93. 
Raudii Campi, 26. 
Rauraci, the, 82. 
Ravenna, 25. 27. 
Reate, Rieti, 32. 
Redones, Rennes, 79. 
Regillus Lacus, 41. 
Regium, Ratisbon, 87. 

Lepidi, Reggio, 27. 
Regni, inhabitants of Surrey, S*$su, 

and part of Hampshire, 59. 
Regnum, Chichester, 59. 
Regulus, 200. 
Remi, Rheims, 75. 80. 
Remus, burial-place of, 38. 
Resapha, 164. 
Reuben, tribe of, 169. 
Rha, Volga, R., 94. 
Rhaeti, the, subdued by Drusus, 89. 
Rhaetia, 24. 89. 
Rha?teum, prom., 146. 
Rhagae, or Rages, Ret, 187. 
Rhamnus, Eureocastro, 110. 
Rhamnusia, an epithet of Nemesis, 
from her Temple at Rhamnus, 110. 
Rhegium, Reggio, 49. 
Rhenea, 132. 

Rhenus, Rhine, R., 74, 75, 76. 
Rhinocolura, EUArish, 205. 207. 
Rhion, It., 184. 
Rhium, 102. 115. 
Rhodanus, Rhone, R., 75, 76. 89. 
Rhodope, M., 126. 
Rhodus, Rhodes, 135. 

colossus of the sun at, 135. 
Rhcedestus, or Bisanthe, 127. 
Rhyndacus, R„ 140. J 45. 
Rid una, Alderney, I., 79. 
Riphasi, Ms., Oural, 94. 
Roman kings, residence of, 35. 

roads, 39. 
Romanum, Forum, 37, 38. 
Rome, 29. 35. 

taken by the Vandals, 84. 

walls of, 35. 
\tam>&\v*,\^\faL\v<2fe a£ 35. 
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Roxolani, 95. 

Rubicon, Ftumicino, R., 26. 31. 

Rucantii, 90. 

Rudiae, 48. 

Rufrae, 45. 

Rugii, Rugenwald, 88. 

Rura, Ruhr, R., 86. 

Rutupia?, Richborough, 59. 

Rutuli, 39. 

Sabaea, Yemen, 178. 

Sabaeism explained, 181. 

Sabatinus Lacus, 30. 

Sabini, the Sabines, 29. 32, et seq. 39. 

Sabrata, Sabart, 202. 

Sabrinae iEstuarium, the Bristol 

Channel, 59. 
Sacae, 189. 
Sacer, Hlons, 41. 
Sacra Via, 37. 

Sacrum Promontorium, C. St. Vin- 
cent, why so called, 68. 
in Lycia, 153. 
Saetabis, 71. 
Sagrus, Sangro, R., 44. 
Saguntum, Murviedro, siege of, by 

Hannibal, 71. 
Sais, 5*0,207. 
Sala, Saale, R., 84. 

Sake, 197. 
Salamis, Colouri, I., 107. 
battle of, 107. 
city of Cyprus, 136. 
Salaria, Via, 41. 
Salassi, 26. 
Salem, 170. 
Salentini, 47. 
Salentinum, prom., 48. 
Salernum, Salerno, 44. 
Sallust, gardens of, 39. 

birth-place of, 45. 
Salmantica, Salamanca, 72. 
Salmydessus, 128. 
Salona, Spalatro, 92. 
Saltus Casia, 86. 

Hercynius, 83. 
Teutoburgiensis, 86. 
Salyes, 77. 

Samachonitis, Lacus, 168. 
Samara, Somme, 76. 
Samaria, Sebaste, 169. 173. 
Samaritans, temple of the, 173. 
Samarobriva, Amiens, 80. 
Saauurus, Somme, 80. 
Same, 133. 



Samnites, the, 29. 

Samnium, 42. 44. 

Samonium, Salmons, 132. 

Samos, I., 135. 148. 

Samosata, Semisat, 163. 

Samothrace, Samothraki, I., 129. 

Sana, 124. 

Sangarius, or Sagaris, Saharia, R., 

140. 157. 
Santones, people of Saintonge, 77. 
Sapaei, 122. 
Sappho, death of, 116. 

birth-place of, 134. 
Sardanapalus, 156. 
Sardica, 93. 

Sardinia, or Tchnusa, 56. 
Sardis, Sart, 148. 151. 
Sardous risus, origin of, 56. 
Sardus, son of Hercules, 56. 
Sarepta, or Zarephath, 165. 
Sariphi, Ms., 188. 
Sarmata?, or Sauromatae, 94. 
Sarmatia, Russia, 19. 88. 94. 

Asiatica, Don Cossacks, 
184. 
Sarmizegethusa, Gradisca, 94. 
Sarnia, L, Guernsey, 79. 
Sarnus, It., 42. 
Saronicus Sinus, 97. 
Sarrura, or Serrhiuin, Saros, 126. 
Sarunetes, 90. 

Sams, Seihoun, R., 156, 157. 
Satala, 160. 
Saturn, Temple of, 38. 
Saturnia, or Italia, 21. 
Saueona, Saone, R., 75. 
Saul, death of, 169. 
Sauromatae, 94. 
Savus, Save, 91. 
Saxones, in Jutland, Sleswick, and 

Hulstein, 85. 
Scalabis, Santarem, 72. 
Scaldis, Scheldt, Ft, 76. 81. 
Scamander, It., 146. 
Scandinavia, Sweden, Denmark, and 

Norway, 19. 88. 
Scapte-hyle, or Scaptesula, Skepsilar, 

125. 
Seel er at us Campus, 39. 
Scepsis, 147. 
Sciathos, T., 130. 
Scillus, 10 V. ^m 

v\\* CAX^«^vwv»sfflN l , aTTw^ 
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Scipio Africanus Minor, 200. 

destruction of Nuxnantia by, 

70. 
his exile, 43. 
Scodra, Scutari, 92. 
Scombrasia, Caps Palo*, 68. 
Scomius, M., 122. 
Scopelos, I., 130. 
Scordiscus, M., 159. 
Scordus, M. ( GHubotin, 92. 122. 
Scotland, antient inhabitants of, 62. 
Scylaceum, Squiuaci, 49. 
Scylax of Caryanda, 5. 
Scylla and Charybdis, 52. 
Scyllaeum, prom., 98. 
Scyros, Skyro, I., 130. 
Scythe, 92, 93, 94. 
Scythia, 19. 191. 

extra Iraaum, 19. 191.' 
intra Imaum, 19. 191. 
Parva, 95. 
Scythians, camp of the, at Athens, 

108. 
Sea, Adriatic, 30, 31. 40. 
Sebaste, Cabira, Siva*, 1 60. 
Sebastopolis, Iskurias, 184. 
Sebennytic Mouth of the Nile, 207. 
Sebennytus, Semenud, 207. 
Segedunum, Cousin's House, 63. 
Segeste, or Egeste, 54. 
Segobrida, Segorbe, 71. 
Segontium, Carnarvon, CI. 
Segusiani, 78. 
Sejanus, his birth-place, 30. 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, AlModain, 179. 
Savedia, 163. 
Trachea, Selefkeh, 156. 
Seleucida?, 162. 

Seleucus Nicator, founder of Antioch 
and Seleucia, 162. 179. 
founder of Apamea, 163. 
Selga, in Pisidia, 155. 
Selgovse, inhabitants of Dumfries and 

Kirkcudbright, 62. 
Selinus, Selinte, 54. 156. 
Sellasia, 99. 

Selymbria, Selibria, 127. 
Semiramis, Queen, 179. 
Semnones, Dresden, 87. 
Sena Gallica, Sinigaglia, 29. 31. 
Julia, Siena, 29. 
Sain, I., 80. 
Senecas, birth-place of both tiae, 12 
Sennacherib, 174. 
Senones, 29. 31. 78. 



Senonia, 78. 

Sen us, May Kiang, 191. 

Sepias 120. 

Sepphoris, Sefoureh, 1 72. 

Sequana, Seine, R., 74, 75. 78. 

Sequani, 82. 

Sera, 192. 

Seres, 192. 

Serica, N. W. part of China, 19. 191. 

Seriphus, Seripho, I., 131. 

Sertorius, sufferings of his army, 69. 

Servius Tuliius, murder of, 39. 

Sestos, 127. 146. 

Seteia, the mouth of the Dee, 59. 

Severus, arch of, 37. 
death of, 62. 
wall of, describ ed, 64, et tea, 

Sharon, 173. 

Shechem, 169. 173. 

Shiloh, 170. 

Shunem, 169. 

Sibyls, the, 150. 

Sicambri, 86 

Sicani, 51. 

Sicania, 51. 

Sicily, or Sicilia, 51, 52. 

Sicinius, 41. 

Sicinos, SUrino, 131. 

Siculi, 51. 

Sicyon, Basilico, 102. 

kingdom of, 102. 

Sicyonia, 102. 

Sida, 154. 

Sidon, Sayda, city of, 165. 

Siga, 197. 

Sigeum, 146. 

Sigus, Sieg, R., 86. 

Sihon, king of the Amorites, 168. 

Silarus, or Silaro, R., 48. 

Silingi, 87. 

Silius Italicus, the poet, birth-place 
of, 72. 

Siloam, pool of, 1 74. 

Silures, inhabitants of the counties of 
Hereford, Monmouth, Radnor, Bre- 
con, and Glamorgan, 61. 

Simaethus, R, 52. 

Simeni, Cenimagni, or Iceni, inha- 
bitants of the counties of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon,^ 

Simeon, tribe of, 168. 
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Sins, Shen-si, 192. 
Sinai, Mt, 177. 
Singara, Sinjar, 181. 
Singidunum, Belgrade, 92. 
Singiticus Sinus, 124. 
Singus, Sigga, 124. 
Sinope, 95. 139. 142. 
Sintica, 122. 
Sinuessa, 43. 
Sinus Adramyttenus, 146. 

^Elanites, 177. 

Ambracius, 97. 116. 

Amisenus, 144. 

Arabicus, 205. 

Argolicus, 97. 

Astacenus, 141. 

Bargyliacus, 152. 

Casalus, 56. 

Ceramicus, 152 

Cianus, 141. 

Codanus, part of the Baltic, 
88. 

Corinthiacus, Gulf of Lepanto, 
97. 102. 

Crissaeus, GulfofSalona, 113. 

Cyparissius, 100. 

Dor id is, 153. 

Gallicus 76. 

Gangetxcus, Bay of Bengal, 191. 

Herm ionic us, 99 

Heroopoliticus, Gulf of Suez, 
177. 208. 

Issicus, 161. 

Laconic us, Gulf of Colohythia, 
97, 98. 100. 

Ligusticus, Gulf of Genoa, 22. 

Magnus, 191. 

Maliacus, Gulf of Zeitoun, 114. 
119. ISO. 

Megaricus, 106. 

Melanis, 126. 

Messeniacus, 97. 100. 

Opuntius, 114. 

Psestanus, 44. 

Pagasaeus, or Pelasgicus, Gulf 
ofVolo, 118, 119. 

Persicus, 177. 

Plintbinetes, Arab's Gulf 206. 

Saronicus, 97. 

Singiticus, Gulf of Monte 
Santo, 124. 

Smyrnaeus, 150. 

Strymonicus, 122. 124. 

Tarent'mus, 23. 48. 
Tergestinus, 28. 



\ 



Sinus Thermaicus, Gulf of SahnUti, 
122. 
Toronaeus, Gulf of Cassandria, 
124. 

Siphnus, Siphanto, I., 131. 

Sipontum, Manfredonia, 46. 

Sipyleian, a name of Niobe, 148. 

Sipyli, Magnesia* 151. 

Sipylus, M.,148. 

Sirbonis Pal us, Sirbonian Bog, Se- 
baket Burdoil, 206, 207. 

Sirmio, Strmione 27. 

Sirmium, 91. 

Siscia, 91. 

Sisera, 169. 

Sithonia, 122. 124. 

Sitifiensis, 196. 

Sitifis, 197. 

Sitones, or Suiones, 88. 

Sittianorum Colonia, 198. 

Sittius, 198. 

Sminthium, temple at, 146. 

Smyrna, Jsmur, city of, 149. 

Smyrnaeus Sinus, 150. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, 171. 

Sogdi, Bukor, 190. 

Sogdiana, AUSogd, 189. 

Solecism, origin of the word, 156. 

Soli, in Cilicia, 156. 
Solia, 136. 

Sol is, Aquae, Bath, 60. 

Solomon, founder of Palmyra, 164. 

temple of, 165. 
Solon, birth-place of, 107. 
Solymi, 155. 
Sophene, Zoph, 183. 
3ophocles, 109. 
Sophonisba, 197. 
Soracte, M., 31. 40. 
Sotiates, 78. 
Sozopolis, SizeboK, 128. 
Sparta, or Lacedsemon, near Misitra, 

99. 
Spartiarius Campus, 71. 
Spauto, L„ 187. 
Sperchius, R., 114. 118. 
Sphacteria, I., 100. 
Spins, Speen, 65. 
Spoletium, Spoleto, 32. 
Stabiae, destruction of, 42. 
Stadium, the, 109. 
Stagy ra, Staurus, 124. 
Stoa, Bas\\w», \Q». 
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Stobi, 123. 

Strata, the geographer, 13. 144* 

Strata, Via?, 65. 

Stratonice, wife of Antiochus Soter, 

153. 
Stratonicea, Eski Shehr, 153. 
Stratos, 117. 

Strophades, Strivali, I., 133. 
Strymon, R., 122. 
Strymonicus Sinus, 122. 
Stymphalus, river, lake, and town o( 

Zaraka, 104. 
Styx, R., 105. 
Suburra, district of, 38. 
Sucro, Xucar R., 69. 
Sudeti, Ms., Erzegebirge, 83. 
Suessa Auruncorum, Sezza, 43. 

Pometia, 33. 
Suessiones, 80. 
Suetonius Paulinus, his victory over 

Boadicea, 60. 
Suevi, 84. 
Suiones, 88. 

Suindunum, Le Mans, 79. 
Sulmo, Sulmona, 45. 
Sunium, prom., 105, 106. 
Surrentum, Sorrento, 44. 
Susa, or Susan, Suz, 185. 
Susiana, Khuzistan, 185. 
Sybaris, R , 48, 49. 
Sybota, 121. 
Syene, Assouan, 211. 

remarkable well at, 21 1. 
Symplegades, 128. 
Synnada, 158. 
Syphax, residence of, 197. 

died a captive at Rome, 197. 
Syracuse, Siracusa, in Sicily, 53. 

taken by Marcellus, after 
a gallant defence by the 
Syracusans, 53, 
Syria, account of, 161. 

its boundaries, 162. 
Syros, Syra, I., 131. 
Syrtis, Major, GulfqfSidra, 195. 
Minor, Gulf of Cabes, 195. 

Taanach, 169. 

Tabor, or Itabyrius, M., the scene of 
the Transfiguration of the Saviour, 
169. 173. 
Tabraca, Tabarca, 199. 
Tacape, 202. 
Tacitus, the Emperor, 31 . 

the Roman historian, \ 5. 3\. 



Tadmor, or Tadamora, 164. 

Taenarum, Cape Matapan, 99. 

Tagie, 187. 

Tagoda, or Tetagoda, 184. 

Tagus, Tajo, R., 68. 

Tajaste, Tajelt, 198. 

Taliatis, 93. 

Tamari Ostia, Plymouth Sound, 59. 

Tamiathis, Damiata, 207. 

Tanager, R., 48. 

Tanagra, Grimatha, 111. 

Tanais, Don, R., 94. 

Tanarus, R., 25, 26. 

Tanis, Zoan, San, 207. 

Taphros, Straits of Bonifacio, 56. 

Taprobane, Ceylon, 190. 

Tarbelli, 78. 

Tarentinus Sinus, 48. 

Taren turn, Gulf of, Taranto, 4S,etseq. 

Tarnis, Tarn, R., 75. 

Tarpeian Hill, 36. 

Rock, 36. 
Tarpeius, Jupiter, 36. 
Tarquin, 33. 
Tarquinii, town of, 31. 

regal family, 31. 
Tarquinius Superbus, 37. 41. 
Tarracina, or Anxur, Terracina, 33. 
Tarraco, Tarragona, 67. 69. 
Tarraconensis, Hispania Citerior,67. 
Tarsus, Tarsous, 156, 157. 
Tartessus, I., 68. 72. 
Taruenna, Therouanne, 80. 
Tutta Palus, Tuzla,the SaltLake,158. 
Taunus, M., 86. 
Tauri, a Scythian tribe, 95. 
Tauric Chersonese, 95. 
Taurini, Piedmontese, 23. 
Tauromenium, Taormino, 53. 
Taurus, mountains of, 139. 153. 159. 

passes of, 153. 158. 
Taxila, Manikyla, 190. 
Taygetus, M„ 99. 
Teanum, Tiano, 43. 
Teches, or Tesqua, Tekeh, 143. 
Tectosages, 76. 143. 
Tegea, Piali, 104. 
Tegeaeus, a name of Pan, 1 04. 
Teleboides, Is., 1 1 6. 
Telmissus, Macri, 154. 
Telos, Piscopia, 135. 
Temathia, M., 100. 
TevcmNn, 'NV^ \\£. Vtt* 
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Tenctheri, 86. 
Tenedos, I., 134. 

fleet of the Greeks sta- 
tioned at, 134. 
Tenos, Tino, 130. 
Tentyra, Dendera, 210. 
Teos, Bodrun, 150. 
Terah, 180. 
Tereus, 128. 
Tergeste, Trieste, 29. 
Tergestinus Sinus, 28. 
Termessus, 155. 
Tetrapolis, cities constituting the, 

115. 
Teucer, founder of Salamis, 136. 
Teucer, birth-place of, 107. 
Teuchira, Tochira, 204. 
Teutoburgieusis Saltus, 86. 
Thales, founder of the Ionian 
Greek school, 5. 
birth-place of, 1 52. 
Thamesis Ostia, mouth of the 

Thames, 59. 
Thapsacus, El JDer, 164. 
Thapsus, Demsas, 198. 201. 
battle of, 198.201. 
Thasos, Thapso, 129. 
Thebae Phthiotica?, 119. 
Thebais, the, 206. 
Thebes, Boeotian, 111, 112. 
Egyptian, 206. 210. 
Hypoplacian, 147. 
Themiscyra, 144. 

plains of, 144. 
Themisonium, Teseni, 119. 
Themistocles, his defeat of the Per- 
sians at Salamis, 
107. 
builder of the walls 
at Athens, called 
fxaxph rtixVi 107. 
Percote, Magnesia, 
and Lampsacus, 
granted to him by 
Artaxerxes, 145. 
where he died, 151. 
Theodosiopolis, 183. 
Theon Ochema, 194. 
Theophrastus, 147. 
Thera, Santorin, I., 131. 
Therapne, 100. 
Therma, or Thessalonita, Salonikt, 

123. 
Thermae, Termini, 54. 



Thermaicus Sinus, Gulf of ScdoniJti, 

122. 
Thermodon, Terme, 144. 
Thermopylae, pass of, 114. 

battle of, 1 14. 
Theseus, king of Athens, 133* 

birth-place of, 98. 

temple of, 109. 
Thespiae, 112. 
Thesprotia, 120. 
Thessalia, Thessaly, 97. 115. 117. 

its tribes and districts, 
117. 121. 
Thessaliotis, 118. 
Thessalonica, 123. 
Tholus, the, 108. 
Thracia, or Thrace, Roumelia, 121. 

126. 
Thracian Bosphorus, Channel of 

Constantinople, 128. 
Thrasimenus Lacus, 30. 
Thrasybulus, 109, 110. 
Three Taverns, 40. 
Thria, 110. 

Thriasius Campus, 110. 
Thronium, Longaclii, 114. 
Thucydides, his retirement, 125. 
Thule, Ultima. Shetland Islands, 66. 
Thurium, town of, 49. 
Thyamis, R., 120. 
Thyamus, M., 1 16. 
■ Thyatira, Ak~hixsar, church of, 151. 
Thymbrium, Tschaktelu, 158. 
Thymbrus, R., 157. 
Thyni, 126.128. 140, 141. 
Thynias, prom., 128. 
Thyrea, contest between the Spar- 
tans and Argives at, 99. 
Tiber, R., 29, 30, 31, 32. 35.37, 38. 
Tiberias, or Tabarieh, 173* 

Sea of, 161. 167. 
Tiberius, the emperor, 88. 

scene of his cruelties and 
debaucheries, 44. 
Tibernia, I., 39. 
Tibulae, 56. 

Tibur, Tivoli, 33, 34. 41. 165. 
Tiburtina, Via, 41. 
Tichos, Macron, 127. 
Ticinum, Pavia, 25, 26. 
Ticinus, Ticino, 25. 
Tigranes, 183. 
TigTatkoratXaL, \fc^. 
Tigris, *L, Yl*, \«0. \*&. 
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Tiraavus, R., 29. 

Timotheus, the musician, birth-place 

of, 152. 
Tingis, Old Tangier, 196. 
Tingitana, 196. 
Tiryns, or Tirynthus, 98. 
Tisa, Tees, R., 59. 
Titaresius, R^118.120. 
Tithorea, Velitza, 113. 
Titus, destroyer of Jerusalem, 38. 

arch of, 37. 

baths of, 38. 
Tmolus, Buz Dag, 147. 
Toletum, Toledo, 70. 
Tolosa, Toulouse, 76. 
Tomarus, M., 121. 
Tomeus, M., 100. 
Tomi, Tomeswar, or Baba, 93. 
Tonsus, Tonza, R., 1 28. 
Tophet, valley of, 174. 
Toronaeus Sinus, 124. 
To rone, Toron, 124. 
Toxandri, 81. 

Trachiniae of Sophocles, scene of,l 19. 
Trachis, Zeitoun, 119. 
Trajan, the emperor, 36. 

his birth-place, 72. 

his bridge across the 
Danube, 93. 

his wall, 93. 

his death. 156. 
Trajani Canalis, 206. 
Tralles, SuUanhissar, 152. 
Trapezus, Trebizond, 144. 
Trebia, R., 25. 27. 

Hannibal's victory at, 25. 
Treviri, 80,81. 
Triballi, 92. 
Tribes of Israel, 168. 
Tribocci, 82. 
Tricasses, 78. 
Tricca, Tricala, R., 120. 
Triconius Lacus, 115. 
Tricranum, M., 103. 
Tridentini, 90. 
Tridentum, Trent, 90. 
Trileucum, Cape Ortegal, 68. 
Trinacria, or Sicilia, 51. 
Trinobantes, people of Essex and 

Middlesex, 60. 
TripbyJia, 10J. 

Tripolis, TaraboH or Tripoli, \65. 
Tripolitana, Tripoli, description, of, 
193. 201. 



Tripolitana, bounded by Syrtes and 

deserts, 195. 
Tritaea, Triti, 102. 
Triumphalis, Pons, 42. 

Via, 42. 
Troad, survey of the, 145. 
Troas, the scene of Homer's Iliad, 

145. 
Troezen, Troezene, Damolo, 49. 98. 
Troglodyta, 212. 
Trogylian, prom., 148. 
Troja, or Ilium, Bounarbaehi, 146. 
Trophonius, cave of, 1 1 2. 
Troy, topography of the plain of,146. 

often rebuilt, 146. 
Trybactra, Bokhara, 189. 
Tuder, Todi, 32. 

Tueda or Alaunis, Tweed, R., 59. 
Tuessis, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 62. 
Tullius, Servius, 35. 
Tullum, Tout, 8a 
Tunes, Tunetum, Tunis, 200. 
Tungri, Tongres, 81. 
Tunnocelum, Foulness, 63. 
Turdetani, 72. 
Turduli, 72. 

Turia, Gaudalaviar, R., 69* 
Turicum, Zurich, 82. 
Turnacum, Tournag, 81. 
Turones, 79. 
Turis Hannibalis, 201. 

Stratonis, 173. 
Tuscia, or Etruria, 29. 
Tusculan Disputations, 34. 
Tusculum, Fraseati, 34, et seq., 41. 
Tyana, KUissa Hissar, 159. 
Tyanitis, 159. 
Tyche, 53. 

Tymphrestus, M., 115./ 
Tyndaris, 54. 
Typlioeus, 55. 

Typhon, fabled murderer of Osiris, 
207. 
the Titan, cave of, 156. 
Tyriaeum, Kanun Hanah, 158. 
Tyrian artists, employed on the 

Temple of Solomon, 165, 
Tyrrheni, or Etrurians, 29. 
Tyrrhenum Mare, 22. 48. 51. 
Tyrus, Tyre or Sur, 165. 
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Ulpia Trajani, 94. 
Ulubne, 40. 

Ulysses, bit foundation of OlUippo, 
72. 
his country, 1 S3. 
Umbri, 29. 
Umbria, 29, 31, et stq. 
Urabrian Apennines, 30. 
Umbro, Ombrone, R., 29. 
Ur of the Chaldees, 180. 
Urcinium, Ajaccio t 56. 
Uriconium, Wroxeter, 65. 
Usipetes, 86. 
Utica, Bizerta, 199. 
Utieensis, a name given to Cato, 199. 
Uxantis Insula, Ushant, 80. 
Uxella, Bridgwater, 60. 

Vacca, or Vaga, Veja, 199. 

Vaccaei, in Valladolid, Paleneia, and 
Segovia, 70. 

Vahalis, Waal, R., 76. 81. 

Valencia, 70. 

Valentia, province, 63. 

Valeria, Via, 41. 

Valerius Flaccus, his account of the 
Lemnian massacre, 129. 

Vallum Antonini, 64. 

Vandalitia, Andalusia, 71. 

Vandals, the, or Vendili, 71. 88. 

Vangiones, 82. 

Varduli, people of Guipueeoa, 69. 

Varini, inhabitant* of Mecklenburgh, 
88. 

Varus, Far, R„ 24. 

Varus, with three Roman legions, 
defeated by Arminius, 86. 

Vascones, people of Navarre, 69. 

Vectis, Isle of Wight, 65. 

Veientes, 39.41. 

Veii, holu, near ha Storta, 30. 41. 

Velabrum, 38. 

Velia, 37. 49. 

Velinus, It, 31, 32, et seq. 

Velitra?, Vtlletri, 40. 

Veloca&ses, 79. 

Venafrum, Venafro, 42. 

Vendelia, prom., Portland Bill, 58. 

Venedi, inhabitant* of part of Li- 
vonia, 94. 

Veneti, Vannes, the, 24. 28. 75. 79. 

Venice, 28. 

Vennones, Valteline, 90. 

Venta Helgarum, Winchester, 60. 
Icenorum, Caister, 60. 65. 



Venta Silurum, Caer Went, 61. 
Venus, where worshipped, 136. 162. 
Amathusia, 136. 
Cytherea, 133. 
Erycina, 54. 
Venusia, Venoea, 47. 
Verbanus Lacus, Logo Maggiore, 25. 

90. 
Vercella?, or VereelU, 26. 85. 
Veromandui, Vermandois, 80. 
Verona, city of, 25. 27. 
Verulamium, near St. Atoan's,60. 65. 
Vescitani, Huesca, 69. 
Vesontio, Beeancon, 82. 
Vespasian, temple of, 38. 

colosseum of, 38. 
Vestals, place of their punishment, 

39. 
Vestini, 45. 

Vesulus, Mons, Monte Viso, 25. 
Vesuvius, volcano of, 23. 

first eruption of, 42. 
Vettones, people of Beira Baixa and 

Salamanca, 72. 
Via Appia, 39, 40, et seq. 

Argentina, 40. 

Aurelia, 26. 40. 

Cassia, 41. 

Claudia, 40. 

Devana, 65. 

Flaminia, 40. 

Labicuna, 41. 

Latina, 41. 

Laurentina, 40, 

Nomentana, 41. 

Nova, 37. 

Ostiensis, 40. 42. 

Portuensis, 42. 

Presnestina, 41. 

Sacra, 37. 

Salaria, 41. 

Tiburtina, or Valeria, 4 1 . 

Triumphalis, 42. 
Viadrus, Oder, R., 84. 87. 
Viae Strata?, in Britain, 65 
Vicentia, Vicenza, 28. 
Vicus Sccleratus, 39. 
Viducasses, Vieux, 79. 
Vienna, Vienne in Dauphiny, 76. 
Viennensis, 76. 
Viminalis Col I is, 35. 37. 
Viminiacum, 93. 
Vindelici and Rhaeti, 89, 90. 
Vindelicia, 24. 90. 
Vindili, Vandal*, 84. 
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Vindo, Wartach, R., 90. 
Vindobona, Vienna, 91. 
Vinnius, M., 67. 
Virgil, favourite residence of, 4S. 

birth-place of, 26. 

burial-place of, 43. 
Virodunenses, 80. 
Virodunum, Verdun, 80. 
Viruni, 88. 
Vistula, R., 84. 87. 
Visurgis, Weser, R., 84. 
Viteilianus, ViteUin, or Waiting 

Street, 65. 
Vitellius defeats Otho, 27. 
Vocontii, 77. 
Vogesus, Votges, M., 75. 
Volaterras, Volterra, 80. 
Volcae, Arecomici, 76. 

Tectosages, 76. 
Volcea Pal us, 91. 
Volsci, 39, 40. 
Volsinii, BoUena, 30. 
Vomanus, R., 32. 
Vorganium, Carhaix, 80. 
Vulcan, forges of) 56. 
Vulcanise Insula?, 55. 
Vulsiniensis Lacus, Logo di BoUena, 

30. 
Vulsinii, SO. 
Vultur, M., 46. 
Vulturous, Votturno, R., 42. 

Walls, Long, of Athens, 107. 

Roman, in Britain, 63. 

of Babylon, 178. 
Wa ding-street, account of this and 
other Roman roads in Britain, 65. 
Witikind, his kingdom of Angria, 86. 

Xanthus, Ekenside, 154. 



Xanthus, courage and despair of its 

inhabitants, 150. 
Xanthus, R., 120. 146. 
Xenophon, 101. 143. 180. 
Xerxes, his bridge oyer the Helles- 
pont, 127. 
his fleet wrecked at the 
promontory of Sepias, 1 2a 
his canal across the isthmus 
or neck of M. Athos, 124. 
resisted by Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, 114. 

Zabus Minor, or Caprus, R., 181. 

Zabus or Lycus, Zab, R., 181. 

Zacynthus, Zante, 71. 133. 

Zadracarta, Sari, 188. 

Zama, battle of, 200. 

Zancle, 52. 

Zaranga, the ancient Prophthasia, 

Peshxcarun, 188. 
Zarangae, or Dranga?, ] 88. 
Zarephath, or Sarepta, 165. 
Zarex, M., 99. 
Zariaspa Bactra, Balkh, 189. 
Zebulun, 168. 
Zela, 144. 
Zeleia, 145. 
Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, his 

birth-place, 136. 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and 

wife of Odenatus, 164. 
Zephyrium, prom., 49. 
Zeugitana, 200. 
Zeugma, 164. 

Zeuxis, Grecian painter, 49, and n. 
Zion, Mount, 174. 
Ziph, 171. 
Ziz, the cliff, 171. 
Zoan, Tanis, San, 207. 
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